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In the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, courtliness was crucial to the 
political and cultural life of the Deccan. Divided between six states 
competing for territory, resources and skills, the medieval and early 
modern Deccan was a region of striking ethnic, linguistic and religious 
diversity. People used multifaceted transregional networks — mercantile, 
kinship, friendship and intellectual — to move across the Persian- 
speaking world and to find employment at the Deccan courts. This 
movement, Emma J. Flatt argues, was facilitated by the existence of 
a shared courtly disposition. Engagement in courtly skills such as letter 
writing, perfume making, astrological divination, performing magic, 
swordfighting and wrestling thus became a route to both worldly success 
and ethical refinement. Using a diverse range of treatises, chronicles, 
poetry and letters, Flatt unpicks the ways this challenged networks of 
acceptable behaviour and knowledge in the Indo-Islamicate courtly 
world — and challenges the idea of perpetual hostility between Islam 
and Hinduism in Indian history. 
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Introduction 


Cosmopolitanism, Courtliness and Ethics in the 
Deccani Sultanates 


In the midst of a chapter dedicated to recounting various military cam- 
paigns of the Mughals and Safavids, the Bijapuri chronicler Rafi al-Din 
Shirazi (c. 1540-1620) abruptly interrupts his narrative with a lengthy 
description of the *wonders and marvels of the buildings of Ellora- 
Daulatabad’: 


... Having made another palace [...] and [having placed] the imperial throne at the 
front of the portico, they fixed the portrait of the emperor upon it [...]. Behind the 
head and shoulders of the emperor are servants, friends and relatives, each in the 
proper place. There are some watchmen holding swords with handkerchiefs in their 
hands, in the Deccan fashion. Waterbearers in their own manner and order hold 
vessels of water in their hands, and waiters hold a few flagons with cups in their hands. 
Winebearers, by which I mean betel-leaf servers, hold trays of betel leaf in their hands 
with suitable accompaniments, some trays having sweet scented things, for in each 
tray are cups of musk, saffron and other items. The saucers in those trays are made in 
the fashion of cups with pounded ambergris, sandalwood and aloes, and aromatic 
compounds are set forth and trays full of roses. This portico, which is subtler in 
arrangement than a rose is such that the description, beauty, workmanship and 
subtlety or workmanship in that assembly do not fit into the vessel of explanation.’ 


After several more paragraphs of similarly glowing description, Shirazi 
concludes his account by comparing Ellora to a monument with which his 
readers would surely have been more familiar: 


There are several constructions of similar form in the neighborhood of Shiraz, and 
that region is called Naqsh-i Rustam and the Forty Towers [Chihil Sutun, i.e. 
Persepolis]. In The History of Persia, it is well known that there were four such towers 
that Jamshid had made, and on top of all the towers he had made a single tall 
building so that these towers were pillars for that building. He spent most of his time 
in that building sitting on the seat of lordship and holding public audience.” 


1 TM(B), 314, cited in Carl Ernst, ‘Admiring the Works of the Ancients: The Ellora 
Temples as viewed by Indo-Muslim Authors’ in David Gilmartin and Bruce Lawrence 
(eds.), Beyond Turk and Hindu: Rethinking Religious Identities in Islamicate South Asia 
(Gainsville: University Press of Florida, 2000), pp. 98-120, see pp. 105-6. 

? Ernst, ‘Admiring’, 106. 


2 Introduction: Cosmopolitanism, Courtliness and Ethics 


This description of the cave temple complex of Ellora (c. 600—1000) is, as 
Ernst points out, remarkable in several regards. Omitting almost any 
reference to Indian religions, Shirazi frames both the origin and the 
meaning of the monument in political terms, and repeatedly expresses 
his appreciation of it on an aesthetic level.’ The statue of Shiva in the 
Kailas temple thus becomes an enthroned king holding court, surrounded 
by a recognisable cast of courtiers: servants, friends, relatives, bearers; 
and the material props of a courtly assembly: wine, betel, trays of flowers 
and bowls of perfumes. The political frame of this description is, more- 
over, underlined by an explicit comparison with the courtly assemblies 
held by the ancient Persian ruler Jamshid, at Persepolis, the ceremonial 
capital of the Achaemenid empire, a site rich in associations — mythical, 
historical and literary — with powerful, wise and righteous kings and their 
courts.“ 

Ernst emphasises that Shirazi’s political framing of a religious site, far 
from being an unusual intellectual strategy, is actually relatively common 
among Muslim visitors to this and other ancient non-Muslim sites, and 
serves as a reminder that ‘ ... for premodern Muslims, the monolithic 
Islam defined by twentieth-century discourse was far from being the only 
or even the primary category of judgment’.? Beyond this important 
insight, what I find particularly striking about Shirazi's description, how- 
ever, is the choice of ‘the court’ as the concept through which the unfa- 
miliar is made familiar. Clearly, Shirazi could expect the procedures, 
participants and material paraphernalia of a courtly assembly to be 
instantly comprehensible to his readers and could draw a parallel with 
the pre-eminent Persian exemplar of courtly culture in order to express 
the magnitude and magnificence of this deeply unfamiliar monument, in 
the process reframing it in a familiar idiom. How had the ideas of 'the 
court’ and ‘courtliness’ become so immediately recognisable across 
a wide geographic area, and so readily applicable — by Persians — to 
Indic culture? This book attempts to answer this question by investigating 
the idea of courtliness in the political, social and cultural worlds of the late 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Deccan sultanates. 

Divided between six states competing for territory, resources and skills, 
the medieval and early modern Deccan was a region of striking diversity in 


3 Ernst, ‘Admiring’, 107-8. 

^ On Jamshid see Prod Oktor Skjaervo, ‘Myth of Jam8id’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, online 
edition, 2012, available at www. iranicaonline.org (accessed 1 February 2017); Mahmoud 
Omidsalar, ‘JamSid in Persian Literature’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, online edition, 2012 
(accessed 1 February 2017). On Persepolis see A. Shapur Shahbazi, ‘Persepolis’, 
Encyclopedia Iranica, online edition, 2012 (accessed 1 February 2017). 

> Ernst, ‘Admiring’, 99. 
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ethnic, linguistic and religious terms. During this period, individuals of 
different backgrounds and cultures moved from across the Persian- 
speaking world to take up service at the courts of the Deccan sultanates, 
and between the Deccani courts with a facility that belies modern 
assumptions about the fixity of political and geographical boundaries on 
the one hand, and the incompatibility of Indic and Islamicate religio- 
cultural systems on the other. How did such individuals actively establish, 
negotiate and challenge networks of acceptable behaviour and knowledge 
in this Indo-Persianate courtly world? How did the varied cultural and 
religious traditions of the members of this courtly society - made up of 
individuals from the Deccan region, immigrants from north India, vari- 
ous parts of Iran and the Persian Gulf, Turkic tribesmen and slaves from 
Central Asia and slaves from Africa — promote or hinder a shared courtly 
culture? 

In this book, I argue that Deccani courtly society was structured by an 
understanding of courtliness that had evolved and was broadly shared 
across the area that has become known as the ‘Persian Cosmopolis’. This 
courtliness was not a precise set of skills but rather a particular disposition 
towards certain behaviours and domains of knowledge that could be 
mobilised in daily life to help negotiate the faction-filled, dynamic world 
of Persianate courts. At the same time, I argue, courtliness was also 
considered an ethical practice: in contemporary writing these same beha- 
viours and domains of knowledge were considered tools that enabled 
a courtier to work towards the perfection of his own body and thus, 
according to contemporary philosophical ideas, the perfection of his 
soul. It was precisely such shared understandings that enabled individuals 
like Shirazi not only to make conceptual translations between Indic and 
Persianate cultures, but also, more mundanely, to move between Persia 
and India, and to ‘live well’, in both the worldly, and the ethical sense, 
wherever they found themselves. 

The argument of this book is structured by theoretical understandings 
of three key terms: the court, ethics and the Persian Cosmopolis. Since 
Iam using these terms in a specific way, I will discuss each in turn, before 
summarising the structure of the book. Firstly, however, a brief historical 
outline of the history of the Deccan is in order. 


Historical Background 


The area of South India known as the Deccan constituted one of the most 
dynamic and powerful macro-regions in medieval and early modern 
India. The geographical limits of this region are somewhat amorphous — 
although confined in most accounts to the region bounded by the 
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Vindhya mountains in the north and the upper reaches of the Kaveri and 
the Mysore plateau in the south, in some accounts, the term encompasses 
the whole of peninsular India south of the Vindhya mountains and the 
Narmada river.^ As Eaton has argued, the imprecise nature of the term is 
compounded by the lack of a single enduring political or cultural centre 
with which the region can be conveniently identified.’ The chronicler 
Firishta (1560-1620) used linguistic rather than geographic markers, 
defining the Deccan as the region where Marathi, Telugu and Kannada 
were spoken.^ Even this definition, characterised as it is by linguistic 
heterogeneity rather than homogeneity serves to underline the complexity 
of the region. 

The advent of Tughluq rule in South India in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, which incorporated the Deccan region into the Delhi 
sultanate, although of comparatively short duration, had far-reaching con- 
sequences, including the emergence of new political elites. Sometime 
between 1336 and 1346, as Tughluq power waned, the Vijayanagara 
Empire emerged in the western Deccan south of the Krishna river, founded 
by the Sangama brothers, local warriors formerly in the employ of 
Muhammad Tughluq.’ Shortly afterwards, a rebellion by local military 
commanders of the Delhi sultanate in Daulatabad in 1345 eventually drew 
enough support to culminate in the establishment of the independent 
Bahmani sultanate in 1347, based in the western Deccan north of the 
Krishna river, under a leading rebel, who took the title Sultan Ala al-Din 
Hasan Bahman Shah (r. 1347—58). (See Figure I.1.) Although in popular 
narratives these two states are depicted as ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ respec- 
tively, such essentialisations obscure the broad extent of shared social and 
political forms. 

From 1347 until its extinction in 1528, eighteen sultans of the Bahmani 
dynasty ruled over a sultanate, which at its greatest extent in the late 
fifteenth century, is said to have stretched across the Deccan plateau from 
the western coast at Dabhol to the eastern coast at Rajahmundri. Soon after 
its establishment, the Bahmani sultanate moved its capital south from 


Imperial Gazetteer, XI, 205, quoted in P. M. Joshi, ‘Historical Geography of Medieval 
Deccan’ in H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi (eds.), History of Medieval Deccan (1295-1724) 
(Hyderabad: Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1973), vol. 1, p. 3. 

7 Richard M. Eaton, A Social History of the Deccan, 1300-1761: Eight Indian Lives 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), p. 1. 

8 Eaton, Social History, p. 2. 

? See H. Kulke, ‘Maharajas, Mahants and Historians: Reflections on the Historiography of 
Early Vijayanagara and Sringeri’ in A. L. Dallapiccola and S. Z. Lallement (eds.), 
Vijayanagara: City and Empire: New Currents of Research (Stuttgart: Steiner Verlag, 
1985), pp. 120-43 and Phillip Wagoner, ‘Harihara, Bukka and the Sultan: The Delhi 
Sultanate in the Political Imagination of Vijayanagara’ in Gilmartin and Lawrence, 
Beyond, pp. 300-26. 
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Figure I.1 Map of the Deccan in the Fifteenth Century, O Gabriel 
Moss. 
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Daulatabad, first to Gulbarga, and then in the 1420s, to Bidar. 
Independence from Delhi isolated the Bahmani sultanate from the profit- 
able source of slaves, war horses and trade routes that flowed through 
Central Asia to northern India, whilst pressure from the expanding 
Vijayanagara Empire to the south made the search for a reliable source of 
skilled manpower and horses more urgent. Maritime trade routes linking 
the peninsula's western littoral to the Persian Gulf thus promised a crucial 
lifeline for the fledgling sultanate; a fact recognised by Ala al-Din Hasan 
Bahman Shah, who launched a determined campaign to secure the Konkan 
ports of Chaul, Dabhol and Goa as soon as his possession of the throne was 
secure.'° Competition to gain control of two particularly fertile areas, the 
Raichur Doab and the Krishna-Godavari delta, as well as the ports of the 
western coast and the military supplies of the Indian Ocean maritime trade 
kept conflict between Vijayanagara and the Bahmanis frequent. Although 
Indians always played a significant role in Bahmani administration, partic- 
ularly individuals of the Brahmin and Kayasth castes who dominated the 
finance department, from the time of Muhammad Bahmani II (1378-97) 
onwards, inward elite migration via the sea route from the Persian Gulf was 
encouraged from Iran, the Arabian peninsular and the Central Asian lands. 
Immigration accelerated in the early fifteenth century, stimulated perhaps 
by the arrival of the descendants of the influential Sufi, Shah Nimatullah 
(1330-1431), in the new capital of Bidar, at the invitation of the sultan, 
Ahmad (r. 1422-36). By the mid fifteenth century, two powerful political 
factions had coalesced at court, membership of which, nominally at least, 
was based on origin: the gharibi (foreigners or westerners) group was mainly 
composed of Turks, Iranians, central Asians and Iraqis, while the dakani 
(Deccani) group consisted of earlier immigrants from sultanate North 
India, local Indians and African (habshi) slaves.'' During the fifteenth 
century the balance of power swung, often violently, between factions, as 
various sultans, including Ala al-Din II (1436-58) and Humayun 
(1458-61), and powerful individuals, such as Mahmud Gavan, Bahmani 
vizier from 1466 to 1481, attempted to exploit or conciliate divisions for 
political and economic gain. By the reign of Mahmud Bahmani 
(1483-1518), the sultanate began to fragment as factional conflicts amongst 
the elite and weakening of the central authority enabled the provincial 
governors to assume greater autonomy and eventually act as de facto 
independent sovereigns, transforming their own tarafs (provinces) into five 


10 JA(K), June 1899, 152. 

1! As Eaton points out, adherence to a faction seems to also have been a matter of choice, 
rather than the simple ‘ethnic’ determinism the names of the factions, originally given by 
late sixteenth-century chroniclers and adopted by twentieth-century scholars, suggest. 
Eaton, Social History, pp. 68-9. 
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independent sultanates, named after their eponymous capitals.'? (See 
Figure I.2.) Ahmad Nizam al-Mulk initiated the Nizam Shahi dynasty (c. 
1490-1636), based at Ahmadnagar; Bijapur became the seat of the Adil 
Shahi dynasty (c. 1490-1686) under Yusuf Adil Khan Sevai and Berar 
became the seat of the Imad Shahi dynasty (c. 1490-1574) under Fath 
Allah Imad al-Mulk. Although he may never have actually declared inde- 
pendence from the Bahmanis, the governor of Golkonda, Sultan Quli Qutb 
al-Mulk, is considered the founder of the Qutb Shahi dynasty (c. 
1501-1687) and Qasim Barid al-Mamluk, the vaki (prime minister) of 
the Bahmani sultanate, established a de facto dynasty known as the Barid 
Shahis at the erstwhile Bahmani capital of Bidar (c. 1492-1619) retaining 
the last four Bahmani kings as puppet rulers until 1526 when the final 
Bahmani king fled, first to Bijapur, then to Ahmadnagar. 

The emergence of the five successor sultanates inaugurated about 
a century of rapidly changing political circumstances. Like the Bahmani 
sultanate, the five new successor sultanates, particularly the sultanates of 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, suffered from court factionalism, often articu- 
lated through ethnic or regional nomenclature. In Bijapur, the frequent 
changes of sectarian affiliation between Sunni and Shia on the part of the 
sultan or regent were often accompanied by the rise to power of one elite 
faction adhering to the favoured sect and the demotion or even expulsion 
of individuals adhering to the other. In late sixteenth-century 
Ahmadnagar, sectarianism in the form of the Mahdavi sect coalesced 
with ethnic groupings, attracting particular support among the African 
slaves.!? Throughout the sixteenth century, immigration to the Deccan 
from across the Persian Cosmopolis continued, but each sultanate also 
employed significant numbers of Indians, and political culture engaged 
deeply with local vernacular and cultural norms. 

For the first six decades of the sixteenth century, in order to expand 
their own territory and influence, the five sultanates and the Vijaynagar 
Empire pragmatically formed and broke a series of alliances as circum- 
stances dictated, neither motivated nor deterred by ties of religious or 
ethnic identity but by desire for political and economic gain. Particular 
flashpoints such as the Raichur Doab and the forts of Sholapur, Naldrug 
and Parenda changed hands with bewildering frequency, in part for 
economic and strategic reasons, but also, as Wagoner and Eaton have 


1? Other powerful contemporaries also attempted to establish independent domains, 
including Bahadur Gilani in the Konkan and Dastur Dinar Habshi in Gulbarga, but 
were ultimately crushed, and their territories subsumed, by their more powerful peers. 

13 Derryl MacLean, ‘The Sociology of Political Engagement: The Mahdaviyah and the 
State’ in Richard M. Eaton (ed.), India’s Islamic Traditions, 711-1750 (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2003), pp. 150-66. 
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Figure I.2 Map of the Deccan before 1565, © Gabriel Moss. 


demonstrated, in an effort to secure access to powerful symbolic goods 
resonant with historical associations to earlier Deccani dynasties such as 
the Chalukyas and the Kakatiyas.'* In an environment characterised by 


1^ Richard Eaton and Phillip B. Wagoner, Power, Memory, Architecture: Contested Sites on 
India’s Deccan Plateau, 1300-1600 (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2014). 
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rapidly changing political situations both within particular kingdoms and 
across the region as a whole, the elite frequently moved between courts, 
lured by promises of better patronage, influential political positions, or 
pushed by court rivalry, political, factional or sectarian persecution. 

In 1565, in an unusual turn of events, four of the five sultanates, 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkonda and Bidar, briefly formed a coalition 
and attacked Vijayanagara at the Battle of Talikota. As a result of sig- 
nificant developments in military technology undertaken by the sultan- 
ates in the preceding quarter century, the coalition gained the 
advantage, killed the regent Rama Raya, and occupied the capital. 
Following the defeat at Talikota, the Vijayanagara Empire was defini- 
tively weakened and by 1566 a greatly reduced state reconstituted itself 
with its capital at Penukonda, 120 miles to the southeast. Over the last 
third of the sixteenth century, the sultanates of Bijapur, Golkonda and 
Ahmadanagar emerged as pre-eminent among the five, and soon over- 
powered the remaining two: Berar was annexed by Ahmadnagar by 1574 
whilst Bidar was effectively controlled by Bijapur by 1580, with the Barid 
Shahis acting simultaneously as puppet rulers and Adil Shahi courtiers; 
the sultanate was formally annexed in 1619. Unsurprisingly the three 
sultanates which emerged as pre-eminent were also those that had man- 
aged to gain control of raw materials, production and the lucrative intern- 
al trade routes connecting the capitals to the ports of the Indian Ocean. 
In the case of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar, both sultanates possessed key 
raw materials and production centres for high-demand or high-cost 
commodities: diamond mines in Bijapur, and textile production in 
Ahmadnagar. The expansion of Golkonda eastwards stimulated the 
development of the port of Masulipatnam, and the consequent control 
of trade routes from the eastern Indian Ocean, together with burgeoning 
textile production and possession of the world's most prolific diamond 
mines, enabled Golkonda to flourish. 

Once the external borders of each of these three sultanates were more 
or less established, each sultan could concentrate on the adornment of his 
physical environment and his patronage of poets, artists, scholars and 
religious institutions. It was under Ali Adil Shah (1558-80), Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah (1550-80) and Husain Nizam Shah (1553-65) and their 
successors Ibrahim Adil Shah II (1580-1627), Muhammad Quli Qutb 
Shah (1580-1611) and Murtaza Nizam Shah (1565-88) that some of the 
most significant architectural and literary achievements were made. 

By the end ofthe sixteenth century, a new power was beginning to make 
itself felt in the region, as the expansive Mughal Empire pushed south, 
conquering the capital city of Ahmadnagar, weakened by elite factional- 
ism, in 1600. The seventeenth century saw the hegemony and political 
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power of the Mughals gradually encroaching throughout the Deccan, 
culminating in the conquest of Bijapur in 1686 and Golkonda in 1687 
and the absorption of the Deccan into the Mughal Empire. 


The Court, Courtiers and Courtly Societies 


While a well-established topic of historical investigation in European 
history, courts have rarely been the object of sustained analysis in either 
the history of South Asia or of the Islamicate world, despite the substan- 
tial primary materials concerned with the society of the court and the 
behaviour of the courtiers. Until recently the overwhelming focus of 
historiography on medieval and early modern South Asia has been either 
on the person of the king or the process of state formation. Rooted in 
Orientalist understandings of ‘traditional Indian society’ as defined by the 
model of the caste system, much work on ‘Indic’ medieval South Asia has 
been dominated by an obsession with the ‘institution of kingship’. 
As a consequence, the role of the king has been overemphasised and 
that of the court reduced to a mere backdrop. A similar overemphasis 
on the figure of the king has been evident in studies of Islamicate South 
Asia, reinforced by the reliance of scholars on Persian dynastic chronicles, 
whose aim of glorifying the author's royal patron and his dynasty often 
portray the king as the sole motor of political action. This trend was 
amplified by the collection and translation of these chronicles into 
English by nineteenth-century colonial scholar-administrators. Their 
translations inevitably reflected the exigencies of both the colonial project 
and contemporary understandings of history, which determined which 
passages should be translated and which summarised or ignored.’ 
The definition of history as a series of military conquests and high politics 
meant that many of the descriptions of court protocol, festivities and 
celebrations were deemed unimportant anecdotes and were cut from 
the translations. And yet, as this book will demonstrate, such episodes 
are often the textual moments when the codes of behaviour and modes of 
acting of the courtly society become most evident, and as such, hold the 
key to comprehending the rules by which the world of the medieval and 
early modern courtiers operated. 

When they were not ignored, descriptions of court protocol and cele- 
brations were often mobilised in support of the intellectual rationalisation 
of British rule, as Hardy demonstrated in the case of Eliot and Dowson's 


1? Lithographed and early printed editions of Persian manuscripts were often edited by the 
same people who, on occasion, also cut out what they considered to be ‘superfluous’ 
passages from the originals. 
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anthology.'? The antipathy to the court that was a fundamental part of 
the development and self-definition of the bourgeois classes in Europe 
was bolstered in Britain by the alterity of ‘the Orient’ in political thought, 
embodied in the trope of the omnipotent ‘Oriental despot’ and his syco- 
phantic court wallowing in excessive luxury and superficial pageantry, 
Oriental decadence and empty court ritual.'’ Nineteenth-century schol- 
arship on Indian history frequently highlighted ‘enervating’ courtly 
extravagance, empty ritual and arbitrary violent despotism as causal 
factors in the ‘downfall’ of particular empires and kingdoms.'? 

A lingering discomfort with the court as an object of historical analy- 
sis, perhaps a result of the colonialist trope of the sycophantic, frivolous 
courts, persisted into the Nationalist school of historiography, resulting 
in the valorisation of rulers who were said to have eschewed luxurious 
court life. In their determination to emphasise the indigenous origin of 
institutions valued by their colonialist masters, such as democracy, 
rational bureaucracy and judicial and legal organs, the Nationalist his- 
torians concentrated on the administrative structures of medieval pol- 
ities, displacing the court as a valid subject of historical enquiry.’ 
A similar distaste for the lives of the elite, although rooted in a very 
different political ideology, directed the Aligarh school of social history 
away from the court and onto larger socio-economic structures, systems 
and processes; an approach typified by the work of Irfan Habib.^? 
'The monumental work of M. Athar Ali with its quantitative approach 
to the study of the Mughal nobility certainly contributed to an under- 
standing ofthe ruling elite, but his main focus was neither the court itself 
nor even the individuals who made up this social formation, but rather 
the development of the administrative institutions of the Mughal 
Empire, particularly the workings of the so-called ‘mansabdari 


16 H. M. Eliot and J. Dowson (eds.), The History of India, As Told By its Own Historians: 
The Muhammadan Period: The Posthumous Papers of the Late H. M. Eliot (Delhi: Low Price 
Publications, 2001). On thelogic behind Eliot and Dowson's collection, see Peter Hardy, 
Historians of Medieval India: Studies in Indo-Muslim Historical Writing (London: Luzac & 
Co., 1966). 

17 Rolando Minuti, ‘Oriental Despotism’, European History Online (EGO), published by the 
Leibniz Institute of European History (IEG), Mainz (2012), available online at http://ieg- 
ego.eu/en/threads/models-and-stereotypes/the-wild-and-the-civilized/rolando-minuti- 
oriental-despotism (accessed 3 May 2012). 

18 The most famous example is Sir Henry Eliot’s original preface in Eliot and Dowson, 
History, vol. I, pp. xv—xxvii. 

1? For example, H. K. Sherwani, Bahmanis of the Deccan: An Objective Study (Delhi: 
Manoharlal, 1985). 
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system’.~' A parallel development in historiography on medieval South 
Asia was the scholarly focus on state formation and state institutions.” 
Such research developed processural models of society that, as Ali has 
argued, ‘often presume a sort of almost self-evident bureaucratic ration- 
ality as the framework of the medieval state".^^ Again, in this approach, 
the concerns and pursuits of the court articulated in the sources were 
dismissed as ultimately meaningless ornamentation. 

The first scholarly work in South Asian history to consider the court as 
a valid subject of historical enquiry focused on the courts of early medieval 
India, tracing the emergence of a coherent courtly worldview from the 
Gupta period until 1200.7" Focusing on the world of the court rather than 
the person of the king, Ali considers Indian courts as coherent societies 
composed of individuals whose relationships were governed by particular 
codes of behaviour, modes of thought and relational dynamics. Based on 
the proposition that courtly culture should be understood as a complex 
set of practices which were formative and constitutive of political life in 
early medieval India, Ali placed literature and aesthetic theories of 
beauty, love and refinement firmly in the context of the material life, 
interpersonal protocols and ethical practices of the court. 

In the Muslim world more broadly, the study of courts has also been 
strikingly neglected, remaining largely at the level of case studies, rather 
than more sophisticated analyses of structural elements of court and 
society. The publication of Fuess and Hartung’s edited volume, Court 
Cultures in the Muslim World, however, suggests scholarly attention is 
beginning to turn to such questions.”” As the editors note, in the absence 
of significant theorisations of the court from historians working on the 
Islamicate world, many have turned to European historiography for 
theoretical insight, variously defining a court as a ‘network of people’ 
(Elias), a ‘spatial construct’ (Elton), or a ‘series of occasions’ (Asch).?? 


?! M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1997); The Apparatus of Empire: Awards of Ranks, Offices and Titles to the Mughal Nobility, 
1574-1658 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1985). 

?? See Burton Stein, Peasant State and Society in Medieval South India (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1980); James Heitzman, ‘State Formation South India, 850-1280’, 
The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 24(1) (1987), 35-62; Hermann Kulke 
(ed.), The State in India, 1000-1700 (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1995). 

23 Daud Ali, Courtly Culture and Political Life in Early Medieval India (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004), p. 6. 

24 Ali, Courtly. 

?5 Albrecht Fuess and Jan-Peter Hartung (eds.), Court Cultures in the Muslim World: Seventh 
to Nineteenth Centuries (London: Taylor & Francis, 2014), p. 2. 

26 Ruess and Hartung, Court, pp. 2-3. See Norbert Elias, The Court Society, trans., Edmund 
Jephcott (New York: Pantheon Books, 1983); G. R. Elton, "Tudor Government: 
The Points of Contact III: The Court’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 26(5) 
(1976), 211-28; Ronald G. Asch, 'Schlufibetrachtung: Hófische Gunst und hófische 
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El Cheikh makes the important point that greater attention should be 
paid to indigenous terminology used to describe the court and its people 
in Islamicate societies." So, what does the standard Persian terminology 
for the court — at least as used in the Persian works produced in the 
Deccan - tell us about contemporary understandings of a court? 
A description of the court of Muhammad Bahmani I (1358-75), com- 
posed by the historian Firishta, writing at the Adil Shahi capital of Bijapur 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, uses a variety of terms to 
convey different aspects that might be subsumed into the single English 
word court: 


Sultan Muhammad ... had subjugated the auspicious umbrella and had brought 
the accoutrements of his retinue and the instruments of his imperial majesty to the 
extreme limit ... And he increased the multitude of tavajiyan (commanders) ... 
And regarding the umarā (officers) and the mansabdaran (rank holders) and the 
yakka-javanan (single youths) he established four naubat (groups), assigned each 
[a particular] service (khidmati) and gave them names. Thus, the commanders 
who he established to summon men to the army and the court (bar), were called 
bardaran. And therefore, their special name was ‘the new rose of the rose-garden 
of glory.’ The division of sword, shield, spear and flag was entrusted to a special 
corps (khàsa) of yakka-javandn and they were called silahdaran (sword- 
bearers). ... And a special corps of four thousand yakka-javánàn was named 
khāsa khail (the special cavalry). He ordered that every day fifty siladār and 
a thousand khasa khail should be in the court (divankhanah) from morning. ... 
And except on Fridays, at all other times, in the middle of the gallery where 
carpets and the canopies of golden Mughal cloth and other kinds of silken cloths 
had been spread, with perfect etiquette they stood in front of the throne, paying 
the appropriate coins of tribute to Sultan Ala al-din Hasan. And when one watch 
of the day had passed, Sultan Muhammad Shah paid a visit to that place. First, he 
honoured the throne of his father with prostrations and after that he sat on the 
throne with perfect dignity and firmness [and] he admitted the public. And he 
engaged himself with the requisite things of a world-conqueror. And before the 
call of the muezzin was spoken aloud, he rose from the throne, and completed the 
assembly (majlis) ^? 


In this extract, the words bar, divankhanah and majlis are all used to 
describe the court. The word bar, which means burden or load, by 
extension was applied to places where burdens were unloaded, and their 
carriers dismissed, had acquired the derived meaning of court as a place of 
hierarchical assembly in which a powerful individual summoned or 


Günstlinge zwischen Mittelalter und Neuzeit! in Jan Hirschbiegel and Werner Paravicini 
(eds.), Der Fall des Günstlings. Hofparteien in Europa vom 13. bis zum 17. Jahrhundert 
(Ostfildern: Thorbecke, 2004), pp. 515-31. 

27 Nadia Maria El Cheikh, ‘Courts and Courtiers: A Preliminary Investigation of Abbasid 
Terminology’ in Fuess and Hartung, Court, pp. 80-90. 
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dismissed inferiors, and it retains this sense in Firishta's usage. The court 
as a physical and spatial location is signified by the term divankhanah, 
literally the house of the court or council (divan), whilst the term majlis, 
literally meaning the time or the place of sitting, and used to describe all 
kinds of assemblies, emphasises the sense of a court as a gathering of 
people. 

Similarly, in contemporary Persian texts produced in the Deccan, there 
is no single term which is used to describe the people of the court, but 
rather a variety of words, many of which emphasise the individual's 
physical or even emotional proximity to the sultan or the throne. These 
words include muqarrab, which translates as ‘one admitted, allowed to 
approach, one nearly related, an intimate friend or one near the throne’, 
and sometimes occurs in the phrase ‘the ones who are close to the foot of 
the throne’; pày-büsryàn or ‘kissers of the foot’; majlistyàn meaning ‘the 
ones who sit together’, implying a convivial gathering or majlis in the 
presence of the sultan. A more select circle of individuals are referred to 
as yaran-i vafadar meaning ‘faithful friends’; düstan-i muvaddat shi'ar 
meaning ‘friends of affectionate manner’; nadim meaning ‘boon compan- 
ion or intimate friend of the king’.*” Words derived from the metaphor 
of personal service and total submission to the monarch were also com- 
mon, such as mulazim meaning ‘a diligent attendant or servant? and 
bandah or ‘slave’, used by both freemen and slaves. All of these words 
emphasise the personal relationship obtaining between the sultan and his 
followers, rather than an allegiance to an institution in a more formal 
sense. The use of words drawn from the semantic field of friendship, as 
well as the use of plurals, suggests such relationships were conceived as 
a web or network, a ‘polyadic’ relationship, rather than one constituted 
between two individuals, or ‘dyadic’.*° 

Given the emphasis of contemporary Persian terminology for the court 
and its people, which often implies the existence of a group of people 
gathered together by temporal, spatial and hierarchical constraints, I have 
found Elias’ theory ofa ‘court as a network of people’ to be productive for 
thinking about courts in the medieval and early modern Deccan. In his 
studies of the court of Louis XIV of France, Elias argued that the court 
should be considered a coherent social formation in which the relations 
that existed between social subjects should be specifically defined, and in 
which the many and reciprocal ties of dependence between individuals 


?? On the role of the nadim, see QN. 

30 T take the terms ‘dyadic’ and ‘polyadic’ friendships from the unpublished paper presented 
by Ronald Inden on the panel ‘How to Write a History of Friendship’, presented at the 
workshop ‘The History and Cultures of Friendship in Pre-Modern South Asia’, held at 
Nanyang Technological University, Singapore, 30 November to 2 December 2011. 
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engendered original codes and patterns of behaviour that merited careful 
study. Elias described the court as a ‘figuration’: a web of chains of 
interdependence which linked people together, the actions and decisions 
of each individual being limited by and in turn limiting the possibilities of 
action of the other individuals within the same group. Elias" work has 
attracted criticism for its structuralist approach, and for the way certain 
scholars have attempted to use his arguments as a blueprint. 
Nevertheless, his work remains both relevant and influential for many 
scholars, myself included. In this book, taking inspiration from Elias’ 
approach has enabled me to bring into focus patterns of habitual beha- 
viour of members of Deccani court societies, the methods of acquiring 
and deploying knowledge both as individual actors and in their interac- 
tions with other members of the courtly societies. ^! 


Ethics 


A second theoretical approach that structures this book is an understanding 
of ethics as a concrete practice of self-engagement and self-transformation. 
Contemporary understandings of ethics as ideal, universal and rational, 
comprised of a collection of moral rules or abstract judgements, often 
derived from canonical religious texts, owe much to the writings of 
Immanuel Kant. However, Kant’s interventions were made in the context 
of a polemic against pre-humanist, particularist ethical systems that could 
not be universally applied to all men and women. As Ali has pointed out, 
Kantian philosophy explicitly aimed to exclude ascetical practices, man- 
ners, etiquette and rhetoric from the domain of the ‘properly ethical. ^? 
However, in order to understand the way ethics were understood in pre- 
modern societies, we need to reintroduce such matters into the domain of 
ethics. 

A more convenient starting point than Kant for the examination of medi- 
eval Islamic ethics is Foucault's analysis of the ‘ethics-based moralities’ of 
Greek and Greco-Roman antiquity. ^? In the second volume of his History of 
Sexuality, Foucault distinguished between ‘code-based moralities’, in which 


3! In particular, this aspect of my work has been influenced by Elias’ other magnum opus, 
The Civilising Process, which is a sustained examination of the changing codes of inter- 
personal conduct as played out at table, in the bedroom and other situations of social 
intimacy. Norbert Elias, The Civilising Process: Sociogenetic and Psychogenetic 
Investigations, trans., E. Jephcott (Oxford: Blackwell, 2000). 

32 Daud Ali, ‘Subhashita as an Artefact of Ethical Life in Medieval India’ in Anand Pandian 
and Daud Ali (eds.), Ethical life in South Asia (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2010), pp. 21-42. 

33 Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality: The Use of Pleasure (London: Penguin Books, 
1992), vol. II, pp. 1-32. 
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an individual followed a specific set of rules that were recommended to him 
through the intermediary of the family, educational institutions or churches; 
and ‘ethics-based moralities’. The emphasis of the latter is on the kind of 
person that an individual becomes, rather than on the particular rules that he 
follows. Foucault coined the term ‘subjectivation’ to describe how a person in 
an ethics-based morality establishes a particular kind of relationship with 
himself that perceives of his own body as malleable matter to be subjected 
to techniques of formation and refinement. These techniques, or ‘practices of 
the self?, and the modes of subjectivation that an individual chooses, consti- 
tute the process of self-formation as an ethical subject. 

Although the application of Foucault’s theories to the medieval Deccan 
may seem unexpected, it is not inappropriate. Aristotelian philosophy, 
which is at the basis of Foucault’s discussion, was absorbed into and 
reworked in Islamic philosophy, not just at the initial moment of transla- 
tion but over a long period.** Such ideas were dispersed more widely not 
merely through the circulation of philosophical treatises but, as Chapter 1 
discusses, also through a wide range of literary and scientific disciplines, 
including poetry, history and medicine. 

In an influential strand of medieval Islamic thought, particularly akh- 
laqi (ethical) literature, the acquisition of knowledge and the practice and 
refinement of a related collection of skills constituted the process of self- 
perfection; and thus formed an integral part of an ethical life. Frequent, 
repetitive practice (riyazat) of mundane skills that focused on refining the 
physical or external aspect of an individual was understood to be the tool 
by which a person worked upon his own interior: his heart. As Mahmood 
argues, the specificity of a bodily practice, and the kind of relationship it 
presupposes between the body and its actions, is an important object of 
analysis, since the particular form that the body takes can transform our 
understanding of its actions: ‘Bodily behaviour ... endows the self with 
certain kinds of capacities that provide the substance from which the 
world is acted upon.'?? The importance of these practices then, is the 
work they do on the body, enabling it to become a necessary tool for 
constituting the individual. 

In this book, I examine three different types of skills: epistolary, esoteric 
and martial, to see how the acquisition of diverse skills was understood to 
form part of a well-lived life. I argue that individuals wishing to succeed in 


5* D. Gutas, Greek Philosophers in the Arabic Tradition (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2000); Louise 
Marlow, ‘Advice and Advice Literature’, EI3 online (accessed 26 July 2008); 
Muzaffar Alam, The Languages of Political Islam in India 1200-1800 (Delhi: Permanent 
Black, 2004). 

35 Saba Mahmood, Politics of Piety: The Islamic Revival and the Feminist Subject (Princeton 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 2005). 
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courtly service required not a precise set of skills, but a particular disposi- 
tion towards certain behaviours and domains of knowledge that could be 
mobilised to help negotiate the faction-filled, dynamic world of courtly 
society. In contemporary writing moreover, these same behaviours and 
domains of knowledge were also considered tools that enabled a courtier 
to undertake ethical work towards the perfection of his own body and 
thus, according to contemporary philosophical ideas, which posited an 
analogy between the outer and the inner, towards the perfection of his 
soul. 


‘The Persianate’ and the ‘Persian Cosmopolis’ 


A final theoretical approach that structures this book is the idea of the 
Persian Cosmopolis. With the irruption of the Delhi Sultanate into the 
Deccan in the early fourteenth century, Persian had become firmly estab- 
lished as a language of political communication in this region, and with 
the fragmentation of the Delhi Sultanate in the mid fourteenth century, 
remained the courtly language of the Bahmani Sultanate. In this way, the 
Deccan came to constitute an important part of the transregional Persian- 
speaking milieu, stretching from the Balkans to Bengal, which scholars 
variously refer to as the ‘Persian-speaking world’, the ‘Persianate world’ 
or the ‘Persian Cosmopolis’. In recent years the latter two terms have 
increasingly gained currency in scholarly circles, as a way to talk about 
those parts of the world in which Persian was widely spoken. However, 
since each term has a slightly different circulation and emphasis in mean- 
ing, some clarification of the meaning of each is first required, before 
I explain my preference for the term Persian Cosmopolis. 

The term ‘Persianate’ was coined by Marshall Hodgson in his opus 
The Venture of Islam as a way to describe cultural traditions ‘carried in 
Persian or reflecting Persian inspiration’, but according to Arjomand it is 
only since about 2007 that the word has found broad acceptance over the 
more cumbersome phrase ‘Persian-speaking’.*° Scholarly usage of the 
term varies between those who use it merely to denote the geographical 
area in which Persian was spoken, and those who imbue it with more 
theoretical heft: Arjomand, for example, considers the language to have 
carried with it a shared political culture, which encompassed elements of 
Persian wisdom literature and political ethics, particularly ideas about 


56 Marshall G. S. Hodgson, The Venture of Islam: Conscience and History in a World 
Civilization, Volume 2: The Expansion of Islam in the Middle Periods (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1977), p. 293. Said Amir Arjomand, ‘Defining Persianate Studies’, 
Journal of Persianate Studies, 1 (2008), 1—4. 
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statecraft and kingship.*’ In most scholarly uses, however, the phrase 
*Persianate world’ is less overtly theorised, referring to a vast region of 
Asia where ethnic Persians did not necessarily rule, but where Persian was 
the dominant language of communication and culture was heavily 
informed by literary works written in Persian. ^? 

Taking inspiration from the influential work of Sheldon Pollock on 
Sanskrit, the term ‘Persian Cosmopolis’ has recently begun to find favour 
in scholarly writings, particularly amongst scholars working on the history of 
medieval and early modern South Asia. Discussing the transregional spread 
of Sanskrit (fourth to the fourteenth century) Pollock coined the phrase 
‘Sanskrit Cosmopolis’ to describe the ‘common aesthetics of political cul- 
ture’ carried by the language; the cosmopolitan political culture characterised 
not just by a shared language, but by a shared language practice.*” For 
Pollock a cosmopolitan language was one that possessed a trans-ethnic 
attraction, was capable of making trans-local claims and was endowed with 
powerful aesthetic qualities, which were authenticated through the lan- 
guage's tradition of literary texts that embodied and realised these qualities.*° 

The theoretical heft of Pollock’s Sanskrit Cosmopolis has encouraged 
analogous, if not always overtly theorised, formulations of a Persian 
Cosmopolis, often in preference to the largely untheorised term ‘Persianate 
World’. By analogy therefore, the Persian Cosmopolis was neither a political 
structure, nor a geographically bounded zone, and certainly not 
a homogenous religious community, but a tradition dispersed over a vast 
area, which was defined by the use of Persian in political life. Like participants 
in the Sanskrit cosmopolis, participants in the Persian cosmopolis were 
characterised not merely by their use of a shared language, but by shared 
‘language practices’. That is to say, individuals distant in time and space 
shared a knowledge of canonical Persian literary texts; a knowledge and 
application of the codes of appropriate usage, from genres and styles to 
vocabulary and metaphors; and an understanding of the appropriate 


37 Said Amir Arjomand, ‘Review Essay: A Decade of Persianate Studies’, Journal of 
Persianate Studies, 8 (2015), 309-33. 

8 Another attempt to define this phenomenon of shared literary heritage is seen in 
Dabashi’s definition of this overarching culture as ‘Persian literary humanism’. 
Hamid Dabashi, The World of Persian Literary Humanism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 2012). 

3° Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis 300-1300 CE: Transculturation, 
Vernacularisation and the Question of Ideology’ in Jan E. M. Houben, Ideology and 
Status of Sanskrit, Contributions to the History of the Sanskrit Language (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1996), pp. 197-248. 

4° In Sheldon Pollock (ed.), Literary Cultures in History: Reconstructions from South Asia 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003). Persian is explicitly accorded the status 
of a globalising literary culture in South Asia, along with Sanskrit and English, although 
significantly, the term Persian Cosmopolis is not used. See pp. 131-98. 
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occasions in which to apply that knowledge. Moreover, this was a tradition in 
which states could choose to participate (or not), according to contemporary 
political expedience, with varying degrees of engagement, ranging from the 
occasional use of Persianised vocabulary and symbols to the complete adop- 
tion of Persian as a court language. 

Despite its increasing popularity, the term Persian Cosmopolis is not 
without its critics. For some, the structuralism inherent in the idea of 
a cosmopolis is anathema. This discomfort is heightened by the fact that 
an attempt to document the Persian Cosmopolis risks flattening out 
differences of time and region and creating a false impression of unchan- 
ging homogeneity, since a significant part of the attraction of many of 
these shared practices was their long-established association with older 
political dispensations. Certainly, unreflexive use of this term can suggest 
an ahistorical timelessness and a tradition of passive imitation rather than 
innovation. However, although there is no getting away from the struc- 
turalism inherent in the idea of a ‘cosmopolis’, usage of this term should 
not necessarily imply a simplistic theory of a homogenous static and 
unchanging structure determining every action by every single agent. 
Rather a cosmopolis should be seen as functioning as a powerful set of 
common cultural resources: individual actors were able to choose from — 
or reject — a broad range of conceptual categories (indeed the breadth of 
these possible options also demonstrates the heterogeneity of 
a ‘cosmopolis’), and to combine them with other categories and ideas 
from alternative traditions in a variety of ways that interacted with the 
peculiarities of the specific geographic or temporal situation. Thus, even if 
two actors distant in time and/or space chose to use the same cultural 
resource — a particular text, say — to frame a claim to power, the ways in 
which that text would be used, and the motives behind that choice were 
always specific to the historical context in which they were used. The task 
of the historian when using such a concept as the Persian Cosmopolis 
must always be to excavate and interrogate each specific historical context 
in order to avoid any impression of stasis or homogeneity. 

In a persuasive recent intervention, Eaton and Wagoner have argued 
that the Deccan should be understood in the context of two civilisational 
traditions: the Sanskrit Cosmopolis and the Persian Cosmopolis, each of 
which were ‘initially articulated by one of the two great empires that 
successively dominated the Deccan plateau between the tenth and four- 
teenth centuries, the ... Chalukyas and the Delhi Sultanate’.*! Each 
cosmopolis comprised an equally comprehensive and compelling vision 
of society, polity and cosmic/moral order, structured around Sanskrit or 


^! Raton and Wagoner, Power, p. xxiv. 
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Persian literary traditions, respectively. Yet the articulation of the Persian 
Cosmopolis did not signal the end of the Sanskrit Cosmopolis, but rather 
added another dimension to the potential resources for the articulation of 
power. Indeed, far from being mutually antagonistic, the traditions 
shared striking similarities: 


... both articulated coherent visions for maintaining moral and social order. ... 
Both were preoccupied with the universality of dominion, with codifying and 
explicating law, whether religious or administrative and with proper etiquette and 
comportment especially in the context of royal courts. And respecting all these 
matters, both produced similar discourses using similar idioms and styles. ^? 


Both traditions provided a rich seam of potent cultural resources for 
political discourse upon which individuals — rulers, administrators, cour- 
tiers, rebels, aspirants to power — could draw. Simultaneously, as a result 
of the similarities between the two, individuals within the Deccan con- 
sciously made conceptual translations between these two systems, even- 
tually resulting in a broadly shared vocabulary of polysemic symbols, 
legible to a culturally variegated audience, although of course the extent 
to which these two cosmopolises displaced, overlapped, interpenetrated 
or merged with each other varied over time and space. While it could be 
objected that the concept of a Sanskrit and a Persian Cosmopolis merely 
displace the erroneous but enduring idea of a religious clash onto an 
equally problematic ‘civilisational clash’, such a critique misses the por- 
ous, malleable and permeable nature of these conceptual categories, 
which, far from acting as mutually antagonistic, homogenising bounded 
structures, come to co-exist and interpenetrate each other as potential 
resources for the articulation of power. 

In this book, I have found the idea of the Persian Cosmopolis a useful 
way of thinking about how individuals from diverse geographic areas 
could move to the Deccan, and between Deccani courts, find employ- 
ment and thrive. I argue that a shared ‘cosmopolitan’ education in Persian 
texts, rather than imparting specific skills, inculcated a particular disposi- 
tion towards courtly life and towards the self, which greatly facilitated 
mobility across this zone. However, rather than merely adopting the 
adapted model of the Sanskrit Cosmopolis in my analysis, I also argue 
that the Persian Cosmopolis should be understood to operate beyond the 
realm of ‘the literary’ to include not just shared language practices, but 
shared bodily practices, rooted in a shared idea of the body and its 
perfectibility. By this I mean to draw attention to the way in which learned 
behaviours like the physical actions required in the acquisition and 


42 Baton and Wagoner, Power, p. 26. 
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display of particular skills, as well as sensorial practices and courtly rituals 
circulated and were adopted across this geographic zone. Of course, 
knowledge of some of these bodily practices was disseminated through 
texts, even if such texts — often scientific and technical treatises — were not 
always strictly literary. However, as Wagoner showed long ago, the cir- 
culation and adoption of material objects, such as dress styles and their 
codes of appropriate use, was also a key way in which individuals signalled 
their participation in a transregional tradition like the Persian 
Cosmopolis.^? Similarly, in this book I discuss how the circulation and 
adoption of material objects associated with bodily practices like perfum- 
ing, as well as social practices like friendship helped denote participation 
in this transregional tradition. 

I have also found the idea of a cosmopolis to be useful in drawing 
attention to the realm of the cosmos as a space for the articulation of 
power and of inclusion within a shared linguistic space.** Eaton and 
Wagoner have pointed out the way in which both the Sanskrit and the 
Persian Cosmopoli each articulated a specific understanding of the 
cosmo-moral order, focused on a distinctive map of mental and cultural, 
as well as physical space, adherence to which played as important a role in 
the spread and participation of the particular cultural complex as shared 
language practices. In the Sanskrit Cosmopolis the cosmos was imagined 
as ‘vast scheme of seven concentric continents separated by seven seas’, 
with the great cosmic mountain Mount Meru as axis mundi at the centre 
of the map, and the Indian subcontinent to the south.^? As Inden has 
demonstrated, the reproduction of this cosmography within one's own 
capital city was a key part of the articulation of power of an aspiring 
conqueror in early medieval India, and through such practices, ‘the centre 


43 Phillip B. Wagoner, “Sultan among Hindu Kings": Dress, Titles, and the Islamicization 
of Hindu Culture at Vijayanagara’, The Journal of Asian Studies, 55(4) (1996), 851-80. 
Here Wagoner used the Hodgsonian terminology of ‘Islamicate’, but his argument about 
the circulation of material culture and etiquette applies equally to the idea of the Persian 
Cosmopolis. Wagoner himself now prefers the use of Persian Cosmopolis to the 
Islamicate since the former term moves away from the latter term's emphasis on religion 
and allows us to understand better how a non-Islamic court such as Vijayanagara could 
adopt elements of the culture shared across the Persian Cosmopolis. (Discussion at the 
Deccan Studies Workshop on his co-authored book, Power, Memory, Architecture, held at 
the University of Toronto, 30-31 March 2015.) 

Iam hugely indebted to Indrani Chatterjee for pointing this out to me, over the course of 
various discussions. See also the important points she makes in her book, Forgotten 
Friends: Monks, Marriages, Memories of Northeast India (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2013). 

^^ Eaton and Wagoner, Power, p. 23. 
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of the larger mental map could be reinscribed at any point within the 
larger ecumene’.*° 

In the Persian Cosmopolis, by contrast, Eaton and Wagoner argue that 
although the corresponding mental map of the ‘Seven Climes' (haft iqlim) 
appears ‘more geographic in nature ... it still contained features that 
identify it as ultimately cosmographic in intent’.*’ Over time, the early 
Ptolemaic model of the Arabic geographers, in which the countries of 
clime shared a common latitude and climate, was modified, most notably 
by the polymath al-Biruni, who reconceptualised the haft iglim in cultural 
rather than geographic terms by drawing on the older Persian notion of 
haft kishvar (seven countries). The resulting mental map consisted of ‘six 
circular territories arrayed around the periphery of a seventh central 
territory which ... corresponded with the Persianate heartland stretching 
from Iraq and Fars to Khurasan ...’ In al-Biruni’s own explanation, each 
of these seven regions differed from the other in the 'different features of 
their peoples and different codes of morality and customs'. Eaton and 
Wagoner argue that between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
Persianate code of morality and customs of the central circle increasingly 
spread to *embrace first northern India and then the Deccan, overlapping 
with the pre-existing Sanskrit Cosmopolis'.*? 

Given its overt inclusion of ideas about the cosmos, therefore, the con- 
cept of the cosmopolis has seemed to me to be a particularly useful way of 
considering the articulation of power, ethics and belonging in the early 
modern Deccani courts. As I discuss in Chapter 5 the study of the cosmos 
and the acquisition of esoteric knowledge and skills in order to comprehend 
and manipulate the cosmos were clearly recognised as important tools for 
a successful courtly life. Moreover, in the specific case of the Bijapur 
sultanate, the cosmos became the site of a determined and extended 
attempt to undertake conceptual translations between rival cosmologies, 
resulting in a fascinating synthesis of esoteric knowledge compiled by the 
Bijapuri sultan himself. 

A second major critique of the idea of a cosmopolis objects to the 
apparent privileging of a supralocal ideology over a regional and vernacular 
identity. This is certainly a valid concern, particularly in the Deccan, where 
the attempt to document the Persian Cosmopolis risks overemphasising 
the importance of a transregional tradition over the multiple regional and 
vernacular traditions and languages through which power could be articu- 
lated and exercised. Moreover, in contemporary scholarship this term has 


^9 Ronald Inden, ‘The Temple and the Hindu Chain of Being’ in Text and Practice: Essays on 
South Asian History (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2006), pp. 192-212; Eaton 
and Wagoner, Power, p. 23. 

47 Baton and Wagoner, Power, p. 22. |? Eaton and Wagoner, Power, p. 24. 
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a rather polarising capacity: embraced more by those who research in 
Persian — both in Iranian and in South Asian history — than by those 
whose research is conducted in other Indic languages. Certain critiques 
of the term ‘Persian Cosmopolis’ highlight the way in which its use can play 
into a pervading belief of Persia, and by extension Iran, as the single origin 
of all things authentically Persian, relegating South Asia and its history to 
a mere derivative footnote.*” Some worry that use of the term has resulted 
in an unfortunate propensity to overplay the Iranian character of particular 
dynasties at the expense of their Indian-ness, a tendency that could play 
into the abhorrent current political manipulations of Indian history which 
facilely equate ‘Persian’ with ‘Muslim’ and falsely characterise all things 
‘Muslim’ as ‘foreign’.°° Nevertheless, the fear of overemphasising 
a transregional tradition should not lead to denying its existence. Once 
again, we need to conceive of these supra-local traditions as forming an 
additional potential resource for the articulation of power alongside, not 
instead of, the already existing vernacular traditions. Moreover, as recent 
scholarship is beginning to show, through the agency of surprisingly 
dynamic and creative individuals, both local and transregional traditions 
came to interact, interpenetrate and modify each other, transforming 
themselves in the process.?! It is only through carefully contextualised 
historical studies that we will begin to understand how such interactions 
took place, what modification was made in each case, and which particular 
tradition or combination of traditions dominated in which particular time 
and place. In this way, the concept of a Persian Cosmopolis can help shine 
a scholarly light on the richness, complexity and diversity of Indian political 
culture rather than obscuring this heterogeneity by the superficial 


4 This belief is of great longevity: see the discussion of the disparagement of the so-called 
"Indian style’ in Persian in Rajeev Kinra, ‘Fresh Words for a Fresh World: T'aza-Gü i and 
the Poetics of Newness in Early Modern Indo-Persian Poetry’, Sikh Formations, 3(2) 
(2007), 125-49. Recently scholars like Muzaffar Alam, Rajeev Kinra, Mana Kia, Sunil 
Sharma and Stefano Pello have begun to consider the use of Persian in India as a dynamic 
and influential historical process, in dialogue with developments in both India and Persia, 
and integral to multiple aspects of both Indian and Iranian history. 

Notorious recent examples include attacks on the Mughals by the chief minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, see ‘Maharana Pratap, Not Mughal Ruler Akbar, Was “Great”: Adityanath’, 
The Wire 16 June 2018, available online at https://thewire.in/politics/maharana-pratap-not- 
mughal-ruler-akbar-was-great-up-chief-minister-adityanath (accessed 30 July 2018); and 
the decision by the Maharashtra State Education Board to remove most mentions of 
Muslim rulers from class VII and XI history textbooks. See ‘Mughals Are Out as 
Maharashtra History Textbooks Turn State-Centric’, The Wire 7 August 2017 available 
online at https://thewire.in/history/maharashtra-education-board-removes-traces-mugh 
als-history-textbooks (accessed 30 July 2018). 

Eaton and Wagoner, Power; see also the essays in Daud Ali and Emma Flatt (eds.), 
Garden and Landscape Practices in Pre-colonial India: Histories from the Deccan (Delhi: 
Routledge, 2015). 
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imposition of a monolithic all-pervasive and all-powerful supra-local tradi- 
tion, or by entirely rejecting the influence of ‘outside traditions’ in order to 
focus exclusively on supposedly ‘authentic’ vernacular idioms. This book is 
envisaged as a small contribution to such an endeavour. 


Structure of the Book 


This book is divided into two parts; Part I: Courtly Society considers three 
foundational aspects of courtly societies in the Deccan: the formation of 
a courtly disposition; the building of friendship networks; and the pursuit 
of a mercantile life. Part II: Courtly Skills investigates three different sets of 
courtly skills, epistolary, esoteric and martial, to illustrate how the acqui- 
sition and practice of each skill fulfilled the goal of success in both 
a worldly and an ethical sense. 

In Chapter 1: Courtly Disposition, I argue that certain key themes, 
subjects and texts were considered to constitute a crucial educational 
foundation for an individual aspiring to achieve success in the court 
societies of the Persian Cosmopolis. The character of this general edu- 
cation was deliberately ‘cosmopolitan’: based on a widely agreed canon 
of texts, both literary and scientific, whose importance was recognised 
across the Persian Cosmopolis. Rather than mere knowledge acquisi- 
tion, the aim of this education was the formation of a specific type of 
disposition: a particular orientation towards the court society and 
towards the self. Underlying the external traits of this courtly disposition 
was a widely shared medico-philosophical understanding of the connec- 
tions between mind, body and soul and the way in which the perfection 
of one presupposed the engagement of the others. The implication of the 
body in the acquisition of knowledge and the perfection of the soul 
provides the rationale for directing attention to bodily practices and 
the influences of objects on bodies, a theme that recurs throughout the 
book. 

One of the most crucial aspects of courtly life in the Deccan, as else- 
where, was the ability to make friendships, enabling worldly success, 
movement to, employment at and escape from one court to another. 
Chapter 2 examines the ways in which two individuals, Abd al-Karim 
b. Muhammad Nimdihi and Hajji Abarquhi, managed to mobilise webs 
of interconnected networks that spanned the Persian Cosmopolis, in 
order to travel to, find employment at, and succeed at the courts of the 
Deccan sultanates. As well as networks, spaces and occasions for the 
demonstration and performance of friendship assumed a particular sig- 
nificance, and this chapter will examine one of these occasions: the majlis 
(courtly assembly). 
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The political and geographical peculiarities of the medieval Deccan 
meant that trade, together with military and revenue-collection duties, 
formed a crucial component of both the financial resources and the 
administrative responsibilities of the courtly elite. In Chapter 3, through 
an examination of the biographies of three individuals who combined 
trade and statecraft, and an analysis of the mercantile language in the 
cultural products of the Deccani courts, I focus on how these strikingly 
mercantile aspects of courtly society demonstrate that as an ethic, courtli- 
ness had both a practical, mundane aspect as well as an internal, spiritual 
aspect. 

In Part II, three chapters each consider a specific type of skill: scribal, 
esoteric and martial, and the ways in which each could be mobilised both 
for worldly success and ethical refinement. Each skill consisted not 
merely of a body of theoretical knowledge but was tied to a series of 
practices, which intimately involved the body of the participant. 
By disciplined repetitive practice, the participant honed his ability at 
a particular skill, and simultaneously refined his soul, rendering the pur- 
suit of skills an ethical endeavour. 

Chapter 4 considers the importance of scribal skills, focusing on the 
insha treatises of the Bahmani vizier, long-distance merchant and scholar 
Mahmud Gavan. Against a background of court factionalism, Gavan 
advocated the cultivation of a genre of writing, insha or letter writing, 
which not only had strong practical uses for communication at court, but 
had the potential, if manipulated adroitly enough, to transform society, 
the recipient of the letter, and the individual writing the letter. 

Chapter 5 focuses on esoteric skills through an examination of the 
Nujūm al-‘Ulim, an encyclopaedia written by the sultan of Bijapur, Ali 
Adil Shah, which served three important ends, both personal and politi- 
cal. Firstly, as an invaluable manual of esoteric practices aimed at trans- 
forming the body of the individual and his place in the social world, the 
encyclopaedia served both the pragmatic ends of worldly success and 
ethical self-fashioning. Secondly, knowledge about esoteric practices 
became an arena for a concerted attempt by a powerful clique at the 
Byapuri court to find conceptual commensurabilities for divergent 
cosmologies, in order to unite a society riven by factionalism. Finally, in 
its engagement with specific vernacular esoteric traditions, rooted in local 
geography, Adil Shah’s encyclopaedia addressed the broader political 
scenario of the contemporary Deccan where multiple courts jostled for 
prestige and power and eagerly tried to recruit each other’s personnel. 

In Chapter 6, I turn my attention to the martial skills of sword fighting, 
archery and wrestling. Courtiers were the military elite: a high position 
was frequently the reward of prowess in battle, and the ability to direct 
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men and attract followers in daily life was directly related to one's skill in 
battle. However, martial skills were not merely a prerequisite for worldly 
success. I examine the tale of Yusuf, who - by virtue of his skills as 
a wrestler — rose from lowly service in the kitchens of the sultan's palace 
to become one of the most powerful courtiers in the Bahmani sultanate, 
and eventually the founder of the independent sultanate of Bijapur. 
In historical accounts like this, the refinement of martial skills and the 
perfection of one's physical body came to be framed as a key ethical 
endeavour through the ideal of javanmardi, or ‘young manliness’. 

Inevitably, there are important qualifications which must be made 
about the argument presented in this book. One in particular regards 
the methodologically unusual choice I have made to combine sources 
from a wide temporal and geographic period in order to illuminate 
particular episodes in the Deccan. Thus, I frequently juxtapose quotes 
from sources written outside India like the eleventh-century Qabüsnamah 
(Book of Qabus) and the thirteenth-century Akhlag-1 Nasīrī (Nasirean 
Ethics) with a discussion of a specific Deccani event. There are several 
reasons for this. Firstly, one of the key contentions of this book is that 
certain themes persisted in Persianate courtly culture over both space and 
time, and that is precisely what enabled individuals from diverse back- 
grounds to seek, find and retain employment in the Deccan courts. 
As I demonstrate in Chapter 1, such texts formed part of the standard 
education of an ambitious individual across the Persian Cosmopolis and 
were widely known in both their original setting and through more recent 
re-creations. I think it is analytically important to underline the persist- 
ence of certain issues across both time and space. On the other hand, 
Icertainly do not intend to suggest that such texts, or even the issues they 
highlighted, were always understood in the same way: indeed, the mean- 
ings of these texts were frequently subject to evolving understandings, 
and at different periods, different phrases or sections of these familiar 
texts were given or acquired surprisingly different emphases. In using 
these ‘external’ sources, I also do not wish to imply that the specific local 
political, social and economic circumstances of each court had no influ- 
ence on the courtly culture. As Part II of this book shows, the ways in 
which particular skills, such as letter writing, astrology or wrestling, were 
mobilised at particular points in time were always intimately connected to 
the specific local environment in which they were exercised. 

A second reason for the use of such sources is a pragmatic recognition 
of the relative paucity of sources on courtly culture from the sultanate 
Deccan before 1600 (as opposed to the richness of sources for Mughal 
North India, for example). In order to investigate the worldview, or 
mentalité, of the courtly societies of the Deccan, a type of history which, 
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although common in the historiography of medieval and early modern 
Europe, has but rarely been attempted in the historography of early 
modern South Asia, I have had to think creatively about how to supple- 
ment sources written at the time with sources written in other contexts 
and in other times, but which were known, or likely to be known in the 
Deccan. Unlike in some European contexts, where we can confidently 
piece together the contents of an individual’s library for example, it is 
almost impossible to prove exactly which books circulated in the Deccan, 
let alone the books that a particular individual in the Deccan had read. 
Rather, I have had to assume knowledge of certain texts through the 
presence of intertextual references, the existence of multiple copies of 
these texts in certain libraries and stray comments on an individual’s 
education made by contemporary chroniclers. In this way, I make explicit 
reference to these texts as a way to try to partially illuminate certain 
episodes in Deccani history or certain behaviours and practices that 
would otherwise remain opaque. At the same time, I try to avoid giving 
the impression that such texts somehow constitute a ‘master key’ which 
enables one to simplistically ‘unlock’ the meaning of later social and 
cultural practices: such interpretations would be meaningless without 
an analysis of the specific local context. 

A further result of this relative paucity of sources is the impossibility of 
tracing the evolution of a Deccani courtly culture in a linear fashion. 
As a result, I avoid attempting to establish a comprehensive chronology 
of change in courtly society, presenting instead an episodic structure, 
which highlights the way common courtly skills could be mobilised in 
specific circumstances. Throughout this book I remain aware of the 
speculative nature of some of my interpretations, and fully anticipate 
that further research may render some of these interpretations inade- 
quate, if not incorrect. At the same time, in order to fully investigate the 
courtly culture of the Deccan sultanates, this particular approach seemed 
both valid and useful. In the end, however, the decision of whether or not 
this approach is justified by the attempt to write such a history can be 
made by the reader alone. 

Perhaps a more serious qualification of this book is that it draws almost 
exclusively on texts written in Persian, risking, as one recent intervention 
has suggested, a distorted picture of the mass of the court population by 
continuing an overemphasis on a small elite part of courtly society which 
conducted its affairs purely in Persian, and not in the vernacular lan- 
guages. Although such an argument overstates the extent to which lin- 
guistic usage mapped onto ethnicity — as Wagoner and Eaton have shown, 
individuals of all ethnic backgrounds moved between linguistic and cul- 
tural registers with surprising ability — it is certainly true that this book 
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does not engage with texts written in vernacular languages or in Sanskrit. 
The intent here is not to privilege Persian over Sanskrit and the vernacu- 
lars in the history ofthe medieval and early modern Deccan, but merely to 
examine how the Persian Cosmopolis operated in the Deccan through 
a more complex exploration of Persian courtly texts embedded in partic- 
ular historical circumstances than has been undertaken thus far. 
'The account presented here is not intended to be an exhaustive analysis 
of Deccani courtly society, but an intervention in larger debates about 
elite culture in early modern South Asia that will help stimulate further 
work both on the Deccan, and on South Asia more broadly. 


Part I 


Courtly Society 


1 Courtly Disposition 


'To be a lofty man whose head reaches the stars, the loins of the soul of 
my son must truly become bound with a girdle of laudable qualities and 
praiseworthy abilities.' 


So wrote the Bahmani vizier and long-distance merchant Mahmud 
Gavan in a letter to his son Ali, who had recently inherited his father's 
title of Malik al-Tujjar (prince of merchants), and was leading 
a contingent in the sultan's army, marching towards the territory of the 
neighbouring Vijayanagara Empire. This letter, filled with paternal affec- 
tion and concern, lays out Gavan's vision of a highly qualified individual, 
equipped with practical skills and personal characteristics that would 
enable him to negotiate the faction-filled, contemporary world of the 
court. 

The question of how best to ensure the perpetuation of social rank and 
prestige for succeeding generations of one's own kinsmen was a perennial 
preoccupation among the elite, at a time when rank and power depended 
largely on proximity to the throne. Across the Persian Cosmopolis the 
anxiety generated over the issue of the correct education of children and 
young adults found voice in a wide range of literary genres, which, taken 
together, promoted the formation of what we might call a ‘courtly 
disposition’. 

This chapter investigates this ‘courtly disposition’, one which was 
shared and recognised across the Persian Cosmopolis. While conceding 
that the quest for knowledge was a life-long pursuit, this chapter suggests 
that certain key themes, subjects and texts were considered to be a crucial 
foundation for an individual aspiring to achieve success in the court 
societies of the Persian Cosmopolis. Through an analysis of a variety of 
ethical, philosophical and medical literature, both widely circulated clas- 
sic texts, and works produced in the Deccan, I will make three arguments. 
Firstly, I will argue that the character of this general education was 
deliberately ‘cosmopolitan’; based on a canon of texts, both literary and 
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scientific, the worth of which was recognised across the Persian 
Cosmopolis. Secondly, I will argue that the aim of this education was 
not mere knowledge acquisition, but rather the formation of a specific 
type of disposition within each individual. This disposition, like the 
world of the Persian Cosmopolis, was courtly in orientation and its 
widely shared nature enabled each individual to take up employment 
wherever opportunities rose: across the Persian Cosmopolis, and even 
beyond. More than just a basic education, the formation of this courtly 
disposition entailed both the mastery of a broad range of widely available 
classic texts along with the language practices that had emerged out of 
such texts, and the development of a particular orientation towards the 
court society and towards the self. Finally, I will argue that underlying 
the external traits of this courtly disposition was a widely shared medico- 
philosophical understanding of the connections between mind, body 
and soul and the way in which the perfection of one presupposed the 
engagement of the others. 

At first glance it may seem that the courtly disposition which is the 
subject of this chapter was unaffected by the Indian environment of 
the medieval Deccan. Indeed, the lack of any regionally specific attrib- 
utes in this courtly disposition actually enabled the movement of 
ambitious men across the Persian Cosmopolis, and their easy integra- 
tion into new court societies upon arrival. Yet as the easy movement 
of men between the Deccani sultanates and the Vijayanagara Empire 
demonstrates, despite its apparent moorings in classical Persian litera- 
ture and thought, this courtly disposition seems to have shared key 
elements with dispositions cultivated by courtly cultures moored in 
other cultural systems.^ Moreover, as an orientation towards the 
world and the self rather than a programmatic set of skills to be 
acquired, this courtly disposition was only ever a foundation upon 
which an individual could build an edifice of more specific skills. 
In order to really succeed at any particular court, local political 
imperatives required each individual to make a significant engagement 
with the knowledges and practices of the vernacular environment, 
whether in terms of language, culture or cosmology. 
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A ‘Cosmopolitan’ Education 


Even a cursory glance at a wide range of literary genres produced across 
the Persian Cosmopolis suggests a concern with educating children. 
Akhlaq (ethical) treatises routinely dedicated a chapter to the subject 
and insha (epistolary) manuals regularly included model letters of advice 
from fathers to their sons.’ Historians framed their chronicles with 
accounts of rulers’ childhoods and interspersed descriptions of political 
events with pithy quotes from moralistic literature: in the chronicle 
Tartkh-i Firishtah (History of Firishta), for example, a sultan's misspent 
childhood frequently foretold his later despotic rule, whilst a wise ruler 
had invariably undergone an exemplary education.* Poets, too, fre- 
quently felt compelled to advise their offspring in their poems, particu- 
larly through the masnavi genre, following Nizami’s model in the Haft 
Paykar (Seven Portraits, 1197).? 

Underlying the concern for education was a long-standing anxiety 
about youth itself. A newly born infant was described as an ‘uncut jewel 
devoid of any form or carving’, which was so highly susceptible to per- 
verse influences that it had to be disciplined and trained from the moment 
of weaning, lest ‘destructive dispositions gain[ed] a hold’. The anxiety 
surrounding the volatile nature of youth is clearly reflected in the opening 
lines of the Qabiisnamah’s chapter on ‘Age and Youth’: 


Although you are young my son, be old in understanding. I do not demand that 
you shall not behave as a young man, but be a young man governed by self- 
restraint. Yet neither be a lack-lustre young man; it is well for a young man to be 
spirited, for as Aristotle says, “Youth is a species of madness.’ Be not foolhardy; no 
harm can come out of high spirits, but misfortune can come from foolhardy 
conduct. To the full extent of your powers enjoy the period of your youth, for 
when you reach old age you will be unable to achieve much.’ 


The contemporary solution to the perceived malleability of youthful 
characters was the provision of rigorous, disciplined, education. Education 
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was imparted formally through madrasas, which focused on the so-called 
Islamic sciences; jurisprudence (fiqh), Quran and hadith and some ancillary 
fields like Arabic grammar and philology.^ Knowledge was also acquired 
through study with and discipleship to a Sufi pir (master). The formation of 
a courtly disposition, however, seems to have emerged from the study of 
literary, scientific and philosophical works, which was undertaken privately, 
or under the guidance of a personal tutor. Although the quest for knowledge 
was considered a life-long pursuit, mastering the key works of the Persian 
literary canon and those classical texts on science, mathematics and phil- 
osophy was considered a task to be completed as a child or young man. 

We do not have contemporary curricula that reveal those texts con- 
sidered compulsory; since this type of education was undertaken pri- 
vately, there was obviously no official attempt at standardisation. 
By the fifteenth century, however, a certain canon had evolved with 
which educated men across the Persian Cosmopolis were expected to 
be familiar, forming a widely shared base that could be termed 
a ‘cosmopolitan education’. Some information can also be deduced 
from the number of copies of certain manuscripts and their dispersal 
across the Persian Cosmopolis, particularly through the painstaking 
study of royal libraries." A reconstruction can also be attempted 
through hints found in dynastic histories, where a sultan's erudition is 
indicated by their mastery of certain texts, sometimes at a particularly 
early age, and by an examination of intertextual references in a range of 
literary sources. '? 

So what did this canon include? The importance of poetry in the 
education of erudite men is well known and has attracted much scholarly 
interest; the poetry of Anvari (d. 1189), Nizami Ganjavi (d. 1209), Attar 
(d. 1221), Sadi (d. 1291-2), Hafiz (d. 1389-90) and Jami (d. 1492) were 
particularly popular.’ Prose works, particularly those known as adab or 
moral tales, such as Sadi's Bustàn (The Perfume Garden, 1257) and 
Gulistan (The Rose Garden, 1258) were also extremely important. 
Some of these, like the Kalilah va Dimnah (Kalilah and Dimnah), 
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a twelfth-century Persian version of Ibn Muqaffa's (d. 757) eponymous 
Arabic original, itself a translation of a Sanskrit text, the famous 
Pancatantra, drew on earlier works and other cultural traditions.” 

A particularly influential genre within the Persian literary canon was 
‘advice literature’, a term which incorporates several distinct genres includ- 
ing nastha (advice), adab (rules of conduct), hikam (wisdom) and vastyya 
(exhortation) — genres which often directly engaged with the realities of court 
life." Important texts of this type included the Qābūsnāmah of Unsur al- 
Muali Kaikaus (c. 1082-3); Nizam al-Mulk's Szyasatnamah (The Book of 
Government, c. 1086-91); and the Chahar Maqalah of Nizami Aruzi 
Samarqandi (The Four Discourses, c. 1155-7). Although much advice 
literature was ostensibly addressed to the ruler or his heir, the topics covered 
in the books suggest that the intended audience was much wider: namely the 
courtly elite or those who aspired to be part of this elite. For example, the 
Qabüsnamah, although written by Kaikaus, the Ziyarid prince of Gurgan 
and Tabaristan, for his son, the heir, includes chapters on the duties of 
a nadim as well as advice on training as an artisan, a merchant and 
a secretary; topics which would have been more relevant for a courtier 
than a ruler. Even those topics which specifically addressed the ruler, such 
as the indispensability of a ruler's personal virtue, were explained in the 
context of the court society of which he was a member, albeit the most 
important individual within it. Like other forms of Persian literature, advice 
literature drew on an earlier tradition, originating in Pahlavi and 
Neoplatonic literature from the Sasanian and Hellenic periods. Thus, we 
see the persistence of certain exemplary figures, most notably the just and 
righteous king Anushirvan, the young ruler Sikander (Alexander) and the 
sagacious advisor Aristotle, as well as certain topics in advice literature 
written in the Persian Cosmopolis over a wide range of time. Common 
topics included the need for the ruler to uphold and abide by the law, to 
cultivate learning and patronise the learned, to solicit advice from scholars 
and sages, to control his temper and refrain from hasty judgements and to 
study the ways of past kings. 

Connected to these pragmatic and practical advice texts were philo- 
sophical and ethical works in both Persian and Arabic, like al-Farabi's a/- 
Madina al-fadila (The Virtuous City, c. tenth century), Ibn Miskawayh's 
Tahdhib al-Akhlag (The Cultivation of Morals, c. eleventh century) and 
Nasir al-Din al-Tusi's Akhlag-i Naşīrī (1292), which drew on Arabic 
translations of Hellenic and Neoplatonic sources, particularly the thought 
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of Aristotle. Various works by al-Ghazali (d. 1111), including Ihya‘  ulim 
al-din, (The Revival of the Religious Sciences) and the Kzmiya-yi sa 'adat 
(The Alchemy of Happiness), were also extremely influential. 1° 

Finally, epic and historical works played an important role in this 
cosmopolitan education. Both Arabic historiography, which initially 
arose from interest in the Prophet’s life, and a wealth of Sassanian epic 
and historical traditions influenced medieval Persian historiography.” 
In the Persian Cosmopolis, histories were written by a range of profes- 
sionals, including court officials like viziers and secretaries, judges, ulama 
and physicians, who shared an understanding about the proper content 
and purpose of history. By the tenth century, several influential models 
had emerged, including universal histories, which incorporated pre- 
Islamic history as a prelude to the history of Islam, regional histories 
and dynastic histories.'* Certain works became perennially important 
literary models, from Firdausi’s epic the Shah Namah (Book of Kings, 
c. 977-1010), which recounted the legends of pre-Islamic Iran, to uni- 
versal world histories like al-Tabari’s Tarikh al-rusul va "I-mulük (History 
of Prophets and Kings, c. 915), to the histories dedicated to specific 
rulers, like Sharaf al-Din Ali Yazdi’s Zafarnamah (The Book of Victory, 
c. 1424-8), a eulogy of the Central Asian ruler, Timur (1370-1405), 
which was particularly admired for its ornate style. 

The enduring influence of these literary texts is seen from the multiple 
manuscript copies produced across the Persian Cosmopolis at a distance 
of both time and space from their original location and era of composition 
and their existence in royal and noble libraries of a later date. However, it 
is also seen through the production of multiple recensions, translations, 
re-workings and imitations of these works throughout the Persian 
Cosmopolis. Such productions are part of what can be termed shared 
‘language practices’ including the ability to apply one's knowledge of 
appropriate genres for specific occasions and follow all the concomitant 
rules of each genre, the choice to imitate a particular model or text, or to 
cite a particular extract, in a particular set of circumstances, and so on.'? 
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It has long been noted, for example, that newly independent sultans 
frequently commissioned a production of the Shah Namah.*° Often 
these were lavish copies, sometimes illustrated, of the original text, but 
in the case of the newly independent Bahmani sultanate, an ambitious 
imitation, the Futūh al-Salatin, which recounted the history of Muslim 
rulers in India, in the same metre as Firdausi’s original, was dedicated to 
Sultan Ala al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah by the author Isami, in 1350.7" 
A common technique amongst poets was the composition of a javab 
(lit. response), a poem written in imitation of a great master. ^? 
The Khamsah (Quintet, twelfth century) of Nizami Ganjavi was 
a particularly popular model for imitation; in the Deccan, a version was 
composed by the famous vizier of Golkonda, known by his title Mir- 
Jumlah, who used the takhallus (pen-name) Ruh al-Amin, at the turn of 
the seventeenth century. Some classical texts like the Gulistan, commonly 
mentioned by contemporaries as a crucial text for the education of young 
men, were kept current by the compilation of expository literature: as its 
name suggests, the Miftah-i Gulistan (Key to the Rose-Garden, 1494) was 
a lexicon, complied for Sultan Mahmud Bahmani by Avais Ala, which 
endeavoured to explain obscure terms and phrases found in the 
Gulistan.** Others were reworked to fit with prevailing literary fashions, 
like Husain Vaiz Kashifi's reworking of the Kalilah va Dimnah as the 
Anvar-i Suhayli (The Lights of Canopus, late fifteenth century). Some 
ofthe re-workings of these canonical texts circulated as widely, or perhaps 
even more widely than the originals; such was certainly the case with two 
of the re-workings of the Akhlag-1 Nasiri: Jalal al-Din Davani’s 
Akhlag-i Falali (The Ethics of Jalal, c. 1467-77) and Husain Vaiz 
Kashifi's Akhlag-1 Muhsini (The Ethics of Muhsin, 1494—5), which 
became enduringly popular in India.^* Other works drew from a variety 
of older sources and often had a more restricted circulation: the seven- 
teenth-century Mau 'izah-i fahangiri (Jahangir's Admonitions) was pro- 
duced and circulated at the Mughal court; another, less famous volume 
on ethics known as Tuhfa-i Qutb Shahi (The Rarities of the Qutb Shahis) 
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was produced for the Qutb Shahi kings by Ali bin Taifur al-Bistami in the 
seventeenth century.^? Yet even these works were not solely repetitions of 
earlier materials but incorporated new ideas into a framework derived 
from older works. Thus, in the Tuhfa-1 Qutb Shahi an attempt was made 
to equate the Greek concept of ‘namus’ (reputation or honour) with the 
Islamic idea of sharia. As Alam points out, this demonstrates that the 
work of transposing and adapting Greek ideas into Islamic philosophy 
and statecraft was not confined to the early centuries of Islam, nor to the 
Islamic heartlands, but continued throughout the Islamic world even as 
late as the seventeenth century. ^? 

Familiarity with older works was also reinforced by a particular practice 
that emerged in Persian literature, the prolific use of intertextuality, both 
overt and covert. This practice, which came to pervade all genres of 
writing, presupposed a broad education on the part of both writer and 
reader. Over time the practice of intertextuality was brought to a high 
pitch of refinement; advice manuals and pedagogical texts poured scorn 
on those who misused or made clumsy intertextual references, whilst 
particularly clever references were admiringly cited as models for 
emulation.” 

Itis less easy to piece together the ‘canon’ of scientific works with which 
educated men would have been familiar at this period. Arabic remained 
the language of prestige for scientific literature, although Persian sum- 
maries and commentaries on classic Arabic texts certainly abounded.^? 
Arabic translations of Greek texts remained important, although as scho- 
lars have long emphasised, many of those texts described as ‘translations’ 
were actually re-workings in the light of contemporary knowledge, rather 
than close translations, whilst other texts were pseudo-epigraphic: new, 
but attributed by their anonymous authors to ancient sages, such as 
Ptolemy (Batlamiyus).^? Some sense of the commonly studied scientific 
texts can be deduced from the twelfth-century advice manual Chahar 
Magalah, which describes the four ‘essential servants of the king’, the 
secretary, poet, astrologer and the physician, and mentions some of the 
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tive, and focusing instead on the Arabic ‘originals’. Speziale points out that the flour- 
ishing medical literature written in Persian in India has never been subjected to a close 
study. Fabrizio Speziale, Soufisme, religion et médicine en Islam Indien (Paris: Karthala, 
2010), p. 6. 

2° Dmitri de Gutas, Greek Thought, Arabic Culture: The Graeco-Arabic Translation Movement 
in Baghdad and Early ‘Abbasid Society (2nd—4th/8th—10th centuries), (London: Routledge, 
1998); M. Plessner, ‘Batlamiyis’, EJ2 online, (accessed 26 May 2015). 
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key books which those hoping for courtly success should master. ? These 
included works on medicine and pharmacology, such as the Qaniin and 
the Kitab al-Shifa’ (Book of Healing) of Ibn Sina, which would have been 
supplemented by the works of Galen (Jalinus) and the materia medica of 
Dioscorides;?! works on astronomy and astrology like the Almagest (al- 
Midjisn) of Ptolemy, al-Biruni’s Kitab al-Tafhim fi sind ati t-Tanjim 
(Explanation of the Science of Astronomy) and the work of Abu 
Maashar of Balkh;** works on mathematics and geometry like Euclid, 
in the recension of Thabit ibn Qurra, the Takmila (Supplement) of Abu 
Mansur Baghdadi and the Sad Bab (Hundred Chapters) of Ahmad ibn 
Abd al-Jalil al-Sajzi;?? works on geography and cosmography by al- 
Masudi and al-Biruni;** and the related genre of ‘wonders of creation’, 
most notably Zakariyya b. Muhammad al-Qazvini’s ‘Aja ib al-Makhliqat 
va ghàrà ib al-mawjtidat (The Wonders of Creation and the Oddities of 
Existence). I will discuss the influence of some of these works on the 
formation of the ‘courtly disposition’ later in this chapter. 


An Ethical Education 


A moralising and instructive tone permeated much of the literary canon, 
found not just in those works explicitly recognised as ‘advice literature’, 
but also in various genres of poetry and prose, including philosophical 
texts and histories. Meisami has demonstrated the ways in which 
Persian courtly poetry had a didactic and exemplary function, particularly 
masnavis.?? Certain prose genres, like history and insha (epistolary litera- 
ture), also became particularly popular vehicles for the reiteration of the 
ideals and norms of behaviour propagated by the authors of advice 
literature, either through the inclusion of direct quotes or through sum- 
maries of anecdotes and well-known maxims, playing an important part 
in the diffusion of these norms to an audience widely dispersed in time 
and space. 

As early as 1966, Peter Hardy criticised the scholarly assumption that 
‘medieval Muslim histories need less “processing” than other varieties of 
historical evidence before they can be made to yield intelligible history". ^" 
However, as Waldman and Meisami have noted, the tendency of modern 


30 CM, p. 12. 

31 CM, p. 76. Neither Galen nor Dioscorides are mentioned in the Chahar Magálah, but 
their influence is clear in Arabic medicine and pharmacology respectively. See Véronique 
Boudon-Millot, ‘Galen’, EI3 online (accessed 26 May 2015). Leigh Chipman, 
*Dioscorides', EI3 online (accessed 26 May 2015). 

32 CM, p.62. ?? CM, p. 62. 

34 Ahmad S. Maqbul and F. Taeschner, ‘Djughrafiya’, EI2 online (accessed 26 May 2015). 

35 Marlow, ‘Advice’. °% Meisami, Poetry. at Hardy, Historians, p. 12. 
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scholars to view Persian chronicles and even epics ‘as unstructured, 
uninterpretive mines of factual information' continues to obscure the 
didactic nature of much Persian historiography.” As Meisami has 
argued, the medieval Persian historian's primary interest lay less in 
recording facts of history than in the construction of a meaningful narra- 
tive, and, I would add, in the construction of an ethical reader.” Histories 
were considered particularly good vehicles for imparting ethical mes- 
sages, as well as fertile grounds for the display of the writer's erudition 
through rhetorical and structural style. These stylistic dimensions of 
Persian historiography have frequently been dismissed as gratuitous and 
indeed complicit in distorting ‘historical truth’ by foregrounding style 
over facts, but as Meisami demonstrates, the rhetorical strategies of 
structure and embellishment were an integral part of a historian’s 
message.*° Thus, by interspersing accounts of historical events with 
apposite poems, pithy versified aphorisms and recasting moral anecdotes 
drawn from a large store of classical literature, historians were able to 
build up a picture of an ideal man as a pedagogical tool to help form the 
character of the reader and to elucidate the merits and faults of later and 
geographically distant dynasties. 

In order to clarify how this process worked, we can consider an example 
from the Deccani historian Muhammad Qasim Firishta’s Ta rikh-i 
Firishtah (1606—10).*! When recounting the reign of the Bahmani sultan 
Firuz (r. 1397-1422), Firishta emphasises how under Firuz, the courtly 
assembly (majlis) had become a place where the sultan would be treated 
without form or ceremony and the courtiers, 


might come in or go out whenever they wanted; and in the assembly each person 
might call for whatever he chose to eat or drink, and the servants of the court 
would make it appear, and they might speak about anything, with just two 
exceptions: and one of those about which no word should be spoken was worldly 
matters, which should be brought up at the time of the court assembly (vaqt-i 
divandari); and the other thing which should not be spoken, was slander and evil 
words against each other.*” 


This innovative courtly custom sparked a discussion between one of the 
courtiers and the sultan: 


38 Marilyn Robinson Waldman, Toward a Theory of Historical Narrative: A Case Study in 
Perso-Islamicate Historiography (Columbus OH:Ohio State University Press, 1980), pp. 
3-4; and Meisami, Persian Historiography. 

3° Meisami, Persian Historiography, p.3. *° Meisami, Persian Historiography, pp. 1-4. 

41 There were two recensions of Firishta’s history: the first, entitled Gulshan-i Ibrahimi, 
dated 1015 (1606-7) and the second entitled Tarikh-i Nauras-namah, dated 1018 
(1609-10), now known as Ta@rikh-i Firishtah. Peter Hardy, ‘Firishta’, EI2 online 
(accessed 27 May 2015). 

42 TF, vol. Il, p. 324. 
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One day, Mullah Ishaq Sirhindi, who was a learned and cheerful man, observed to 
the sultan, that ‘obliging the courtiers (ahl-i majlis) to speak to him without 
etiquette was not appropriate for the temperament of sultans; and the story of 
Mahmud bin Sabuktigin and Abu Raihan, his astrologer, corroborates my 
assertion.” ... Sultan Firuz Shah, smiled, and observed, that ‘Such deeds could 
only come from emperors who did not possess knowledge or wisdom: May God 
forbid that such characteristics be implanted in my disposition.’ And the intelli- 
gent men who are familiar with the service of princes, and are accustomed to 
crowned assemblies, know that although it was claimed that Sultan Firuz Shah 
would be weakened by such characteristics, he actually excelled famous kings in 
his disposition.^? 


Firishta’s depiction of Firuz as an exemplar is made more compelling 
by the intertextual references of this passage: the anecdote to which 
Mullah Ishak refers is found in one of the most popular volumes of courtly 
advice literature of the Persian Cosmopolis, the Chahar Magdlah.** 
Firishta does not mention the literary lineage of the anecdote, but, in 
keeping with contemporary understandings of the didactic role of the 
genre of history, he is determined to ensure that his audience cannot 
miss the implications of Firuz’s exemplary behaviour. Rather than assum- 
ing they are familiar with the story, he summarises it, using the words of 
Mullah Daud Bidari, a historian and courtier of Firuz Bahmani's court. ^? 

The story, Firishta tells us, goes as follows: the astrologer Abu Raihan, 
who had already provoked the sultan by his self-confident expertise, 
enraged the sultan by correctly predicting the sultan’s deliberately mis- 
leading actions and was imprisoned. When the sultan was asked why he 
had punished the astrologer, rather than rewarding him for his two 
surprising predictions, he replied that: 


this man may be skilled in the speculative sciences, but the perfect sage should also 
understand dispositions: emperors for example, are like children, so and one must 
speak appropriately for their character.*° 


Thus, what begins as an account of the historical ruler Firuz Bahmani 
becomes the occasion for a meditation on accepted norms of courtly 
behaviour. Firuz Bahmani is depicted as an exemplar of a just sultan, 
and this anecdote presents an opportunity for the historian to impart 
some ethical advice to his readers, including his own patron, Ibrahim 
Adil Shah II. Sultans should be just in their dealings with their courtiers, 
whilst courtiers, unless they serve such an exceptionally just sultan as 


43 TF, vol. II, p.324. * CM, pp. 65-7. 

^ Mullah Daud Bidari’s history, the Tuhfat al-Salatin Bahmani, written 1397-1422, is no 
longer extant, but was one of the sources Firishta used for his own account of the early 
Bahmanis. 7F, vol. II, p. 324. 
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Firuz Bahmani, should be mindful of the capricious and easily offended 
nature of the sultan. 

Insha (epistolary composition) was another literary genre that was 
particularly influential in the dispersal of shared behavioural models and 
ethical norms, not least because letters written in this genre were 
exchanged across the Persian Cosmopolis. As a genre that prized stylistic 
erudition, individual insha compositions were complex documents over- 
flowing with intertextual references to earlier writings. I will discuss the 
genre of insha in Chapter 4, but here I want to focus more closely on the 
contents of the Riyaz al-Insha’ (Gardens of Insha ), a collection of letters 
written in the Deccan by the Bahmani vizier Mahmud Gavan between 
1475-7. This volume consists of 137 exemplary letters: some copies of 
actual letters and some intended as examples.*’ But, as the title of this 
treatise indicates, Gavan also intended this volume as a pedagogical tool: 
the word riyaz is both the plural of the Arabic word ‘rauzat,’ meaning 
gardens or meadows, and a word meaning habitual training, practice and 
exercise. In his companion volume to the Riyaz al-Insha’, a manual on 
how to write letters, known as the Manazir al-Insha’ (Aspects of Insha), 
Gavan emphasises the importance of both form and meaning in epistolary 
compositions, implying that the contents of the letters in the Rzyaz were 
integral to his pedagogical aim.“ Many of the ideas expressed in these 
letters drew on widely accepted ideals about conduct and right action. For 
example, Gavan's letter to the new ruler of Gilan describes kingship in 
terms well known from the advice literature tradition: princes should 
study how their ancestors had acted, they should take the advice of wise 
counsellors, send only the best of their subjects as foreign ambassadors 
and employ the best men as officials. The basis of the right to rule, Gavan 
declared, was in the continued progress of the land; a ruler who indulged 
in excessive hunting and drinking or other such matters had no business 
to remain a king. ^? 

A significant proportion of the letters in the Riyaz al-Insha’ were 
addressed to fellow courtiers and scholars, implying that letter writing 
was still seen as a necessary accomplishment for all courtiers, rather than 
a technical skill practised largely by the secretarial class employed in the 


47 One of Gavan's letters in the Riyáz to the Ottoman sultan Mehmed II has been found 
among Ottoman chancellory documents. H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gawan: The Great 
Bahmani Wazir (Allahabad: Allahabad Law Journal Press, 1942), pp. 223-6. 

48 MI, ff. 45b-46a, 82a. 

2 RI(H), cxxxvi, quoted in Sherwani, Gawan, pp. 35-6. (Sherwani's references to the 
Riyaz al-Inshá' refer to the Habibganj library, MS 50/136 manuscript numbering, 
which does not correspond to the printed edition.) See also Sherwani, Gawan, p. 125. 
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chancellery, as it became during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. ^? 
In his letters, Gavan frequently juxtaposes familiar maxims about correct 
behaviour taken from advice literature with a discussion of contemporary 
events in the Bahmani sultanate and the Persian Cosmopolis. 
By advocating particular types of courtly behaviour in a letter-writing 
manual Gavan was not merely providing technical instruction in the art 
of insha, but also helping to disseminate a cosmopolitan understanding of 
courtly culture to an audience of aspiring courtiers, both slaves and free- 
men, in a territory with competing local traditions of courtly culture, 
located somewhat at the periphery of the Persian Cosmopolis. 


A Courtly Disposition 


The cumulative effect of education in this literary canon — of involvement in 
the associated language practices of emulating, re-working and quoting that 
canon in a wide variety of prose and poetic genres, and of reading contem- 
porary works of poetry, history or insha informed by the shared ethical ideals 
of that canon — was the creation of a specific type of courtly disposition in 
individual readers, one which was shared widely across the Persian 
Cosmopolis. But what exactly were the traits of this courtly disposition? 
Two different accounts, both framed as paternal ‘advice to the son’ and 
both produced - albeit nearly 150 years apart — in the Deccan, demonstrate 
a remarkable continuity in the traits advocated by powerful men who had 
met with considerable success in their own courtly careers. 

The first account is a letter, written some time between 1466 and 1477, 
from Mahmud Gavan to his son Ali, who had succeeded to Gavan's 
previous position and its accompanying title of Malik al-Tujjar (prince 
of merchants) following Mahmud Gavan's promotion to vizier, which 
had been accompanied by the award of a new title, Khvajah Jahan (lord of 
the world). Using a letter from a father to a son as a framing device for 
advice on comportment and etiquette was not unusual and by the six- 
teenth century seems to have been considered a required ‘type’ for every 
insha manual. However, compared to the letters from fathers to sons in 
later insha manuals, which focus on the specific education and technical 
skills necessary for a munshi (secretary), Gavan's letter is courtly in its 
concerns.?? These concerns are strikingly similar to those of earlier 


°° See this volume, Chapter 4. 

51 Gavan received the title Khvajah Jahan in 1466, so the letter must have been written after 
this date, and before the compilation of the volume in about 1477. 

?? Compare Chandrabhan Brahman's letter in Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, 
"The Making of a Munshi’, Comparative Studies of South Asia, Africa and the Middle East, 
24(1) (2004), 61-72. 
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classics of advice literature, most particularly the Qabüsnamah, which is 
also framed as advice from a father to son. 

After profuse expressions of affection, Gavan, the ‘old man of intellect, 
who is master of the workshop of production’, whose ‘soul is filled to the 
fingertips with longing’ for his absent son, opens the letter by stating his 
intention: 


It is necessary that ... the pen of the painter draw a reflection on the leaf of the 
heart [of those] aspects of courtesy [which] are reflected in the mirror of 
attainment. ... He [saw that it was] necessary that they turn him [Ali] from the 
assembly of the darkest night to the light of the lamp of the advice of the luminous 
ones. ... It is necessary that that sublime brightness of the eye [... know] the 
requisites of the office of amir [commander] and understands the requirements 
and fundamentals of being a vizier, so that in the vision of people of literary 
attainments and government, that heart-wounding sword and executing pen 
become worthy.^? 


I want to highlight two important points in this passage. Firstly, the 
necessary aspects of courtesy must be learned and count as ‘attainments’; 
as far as Gavan is concerned they are neither natural, nor inherited. This 
echoes Kai Kaus’ exhortation in the Qabüsnamah: ‘Your hunting ground 
is this fleeting world and your quarry is knowledge and virtuous 
conduct. ?^ Secondly, neither military prowess nor literary skill is ad- 
equate by itself; a man requires a thorough understanding of the duties 
of the amir and the vazir to be considered worthy in the eyes of men of 
‘literary attainments and government’. This advice underscores the na- 
ture of courtly service in sultanate Deccan; rather than a bureaucratic 
empire with a rigid separation between military and administrative ser- 
vice, the Bahmani sultanate was a court society in which every member 
would be expected to perform military or administrative tasks, as circum- 
stances required at any particular moment. 

Throughout this letter, Gavan establishes his authority by displaying 
his own literary attainments and erudition. His letter is filled with quotes 
from Quranic verses as well as apposite verses from Arabic and Persian 
poetry, some composed by himself and some by classical authors. His 
sentences are tortuously constructed with complicated allusions and 
untranslatable puns and filled with various literary artifices such as the 
use of rhyming prose and lengthy chains of multiple synonyms. In this 
way, Gavan used both the content and the form of the letter to make 
a pedagogical point; the literary attainments expected of a courtier, were 
on display in this very letter. 


5 RL p.136. ?* ON,p. 3. 
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The advice that Gavan proceeds to give his son is both general and 
normative; in fact, the letter reads like a brief summary of the com- 
mon elements of the Persian advice literature tradition: this is 
a prescriptive, rhetorical account, not a simple description of life in 
the Deccan. He commences by emphasising the importance of lin- 
eage: whilst forethought and prudence help forestall negligence and 
carelessness, it is equally important in this regard to learn from the 
actions of one's father and grandfather. Next there is a reference to 
the importance of military victory; the son should glorify the prince he 
serves by his bravery in battle.” In governance the son should always 
plan properly and keep control over indulgence and waste and ensure 
every action is well-regulated and methodical. A vizier must protect 
the rich and the poor from cruelty, tyranny and injustice and be sure 
to pay his dependants’, troops’ and attendants’ salaries on time with- 
out delay or negligence.^? 

Eloquence, rectitude and intellectual discernment are said to be the 
real signs of excellence in knowledge and the best ways to keep rebels 
under control: 


People of distinction are adorned with rarities and marvels of knowledge ... and 
they can tell the sight of civilised men of great magnanimity from the abundance of 
their knowledge and [their] vision [which is] replete with rectitude and by the 
proper manner in the complexion of their conversation [or epistolary correspond- 
ence] and by their essence, and a rebel and the hand of wickedness can be 
brought fo the page of their vision by the sharpness of the sword of [their] 
intellect. 


Mahmud Gavan also recommends that his son should be careful to 
reward nobles who may be serving under him with appropriate promo- 
tions and gradations of rank, to listen to their requests kindly, so that they 
remain happy and able to support their wives and dependants, and 
exercise clemency if a ‘misfortune’ occurs.” Gavan advises winning the 
hearts of the nobles and commoners by being liberal with his patronage: 
his courtesy, pleasant speech, cheerful countenance and radiant smile will 
symbolise his munificence."? Administration of a kingdom requires care- 
ful consideration, responsibility, ambition and self-control, Gavan 
argues. In order to improve a situation and to solve any problems, the 
son should use his own capacity to think and plan, and then consult with 
old, wise men and young ones of enlightened minds, so that conflict and 
contention will be controlled. 


55 RLp.137. °° RLp.138. ?"RI,p.138. ?9? RI,p. 138. ?? RI,p. 139. 
99 RI, p. 140. 
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In courtly gatherings, the son should be fully in control of himself, for 
drunk and cowardly men 'do not exhibit signs of respect or courtesy in 
their speech'.?' In all things the son should abandon his worldly attach- 
ment. Strength and activity should be considered to be the means to 
actual good fortune, honour and prestige. Gavan concludes by emphasis- 
ing that martyrdom is far greater than a life of enjoyment. 

What is striking about this letter is the extent to which the recom- 
mended behaviour is familiar from well-known classics of Persian advice 
literature and 1s unconcerned with the specific political or cultural envir- 
onment of sultanate India in which it was written. Attainments in both 
military skills and literary education, achieved by hard work; a sense of 
responsibility and moderation and discernment in expenses, justice and 
personal conduct, balanced with liberal rewards to deserving parties; all 
dispensed with eloquent speech and a polite, smiling and pleasant demea- 
nour, such were the traits that were valued. There is no mention here of 
negotiating cultural, religious or even environmental differences that 
animated the courtly world of the Deccan. No detail is provided of the 
requisite kinds of literary attainments, or the best forms of military train- 
ing that were most appreciated at the Bahmani court. 

The courtly disposition outlined in this letter finds echoes throughout 
Gavan’s insha volumes. It is clear from many of his letters, for example, 
that Gavan conceived ofthe court as a place of opportunity for ambitious, 
well-educated and hardworking men. In a letter to his youngest son, Alaf 
Khan, Gavan argued that hard work, rather than mere dependence on an 
elevated lineage, was required to succeed at court: 


those who take life in an easy manner are not to be seen among the great, while 
those with high ambitions who are also industrious sit with the kings and sultans. 
'The crow and the kite are content with what they get and always look downwards 
and so they are seen as lowly and fit to be driven away, but the falcon has the 
courage to look up, he uses his wings with great industry, and suffers the hardships 
of hunger and fatigue, and so he is called the king of birds and deservedly sits on 
the hands of the high and mighty. On common sense depends the fulfilment of all 
objects, on knowledge the attainment of the highest station in life and on the 
general way of life the qualities of virtue and character.?? 


In another letter, echoing Kai Kaus’ admonition to his son, that ‘until 
you have borne the drudgery of subordinate positions you will never 
attain to the comforts of high rank’, Gavan warned the Sultan of Gilan 
that: 


$1 RY, p. 140. 82 RI(H), xxv, f. 64, quoted in Sherwani, Gawan, p. 191. 
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those who of their own free will and without any compulsion act according to the 
principles of the Quran and the Hadith wear the turban of freedom, while those 
who put a cap of pride on their heads with the hand of denial fall from the steed of 
authority; again some pass the stage of subjection to elevated pedestals of high 
office and others through good fortune even sit on royal thrones.” 


A second account of this courtly disposition comes from a masnavi, 
entitled Falak al-Burij, written by Ruh al-Amin, the takhallus (pen-name) 
of Mir Muhammad Amin Shahristani (d. 1637). This poem was part of 
the Khamsah (quintet) of masnavis written by Ruh al-Amin in imitation of 
Nizami Ganjavi’s famous twelfth-century collection known as the 
Khamsah (c. 1166-97).5* Muhammad Amin, descended from a Sayyid 
family with close links to the Safavid court, was introduced to the Qutb 
Shahi court by Mir Mumin Astarabadi, and succeeded him as mir-jumlah 
(prime minister) of Golkonda between 1602-3 and 1612-3.°° 

Falak al-Buriij, which was modelled on Nizami's Haft Paykar, drew on 
tales of the ancient kings of pre-Islamic Iran and the well-known tradi- 
tions of advice literature. Like its model, Ruh al-Amin’s poem concludes 
its introduction with an extended section entitled ‘Advice to the son’. 
According to this poem the thrust of a courtly education in the Deccan 
seems to have been fourfold: mastering speech, behaving well towards 
your fellows, acquiring knowledge and skills and dedicating oneself to the 
search for God (Haqq). The paternal advice commences with a long 
discussion on the merits of discourse or speech followed by some concrete 
recommendations, which emphasise the acquisition of eloquence, flu- 
ency, restraint, and the faculty of discernment enabling one to moderate 
one’s speech according to the person to be addressed: 


9$ ON, pp. 195-6; RI(H), xiii, f. 3, quoted in Sherwani, Gawan, p. 190. In another letter 
ostensibly written to a minister whist campaigning in the Konkan, Gavan wrote: ‘...ifone 
sends forth the arrows of endeavour and vigilance to the butt of the fulfilment of his 
objects by the strength of his own arms without the hope of any external help, for him 
there is an assurance of success’. RI(H), xlvii, f. 96, quoted in Sherwani, Gawan, 
pp. 134-5. 

Imitating the Khamsah was a common undertaking for poets wishing to prove their skills. 
Famous versions include that of Amir Khusrau Dihlavi (c. 1298-1301) and that of Ali 
Shir Navai, in Chughtai Turkish (c. 1483—5). See J. T. P. de Bruijn, ‘Khamsa’, E12 online 
(accessed 7 June 2015). 
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Sciences during the Qutb Shahi Period in Dakan’, www.imamreza.net/old/eng/imamreza 
-php?id=3885 (accessed 7 June 2015). In 1612-3, he was dismissed by the new sultan 
Muhammad Qutb Shah, and moved first to Bijapur, then to the Safavid court, before 
finding a position in the Mughal Empire in 1617-18. See also Masashi Haneda, 
‘Emigration of Iranian Elites to India during the 16-18th Centuries’, Cahiers de Asie 
centrale, 3/4, (1997), 129-43, available online at http://asiecentrale.revues.org/480 
(accessed 7 June 2015). 
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Since speech gives to a man means of sustenance, 
Success comes through [the art of] speech. 

Be an eloquent speaker, pupil of my eye, 

Be eloquent tongued, fresh speaking like the orators. 
[..] 

In a conversation be unmatched, 

But do not be talkative like the sea. 

Don't speak with the frivolous ones (rindān) no more, no less, 
Speak gainfully my dear one, with every breath. 

When you meet a learned man, speak eloquently to him, 
Speak with the tongue of the eyebrow. 

O son, be intelligent/prudent when you speak, 

Take your father as the standard. ^? 


The second general area addressed in the masnavi is the importance of 
behaviour in company and towards peers. Truthfulness, justice, humility, 
caution, compassion and patience should be embraced; vanity, oppres- 
sion, injustice, drunkenness, impetuosity and jealousy should be 
eschewed. In all situations the son is expected to develop the faculties of 
moderation and of discernment, adapting his behaviour to the particular 
circumstances in which he finds himself: 


Whether you live in Hind or Iran 

Adorn the assembly like the shining moon 

Scatter gold like the sun 

Move around the world and behave like the heaven. 

[..] 

Don't give intellect from your own hand as a means of living, 
Don't behave in the same manner in every place. 

At home, be the light of the eyes of the stars, 

In travelling, be the guide of the people on the way. 

Ess] 

If you happen to need something in the bazaar, 

Whatever you carry [with you], bring that back [with you]. 
If you pass by a planter be like the plain, 

Be a ship’s captain when you go in the ship. 

If you become a soldier buy your arms, 

Never remove the coat of mail from your body.?" 


The next series of verses focus on the importance of constant support 
towards the brotherhood and are infused with the ideas of javanmardi or 
young manliness, which will be discussed further in Chapter 6. These are 
followed by a series of verses on service to the sultan which emphasise 
humility and modesty, as well as absolute fidelity, but with the awareness 
of the practical rewards of this service: 


66 FB, ff. 71b-72a. ©” FB, ff. 72a-b. 
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In order that your name may become great like the Sun, 
Always follow him like a shadow. 

When you hear his name mentioned by some speaker 
Pay regard to it like the name of God. 

Whether you are in your senses or you are intoxicated, 
Go before him like the sun worshipper. 

Hold your breath when he speaks to you, 

Do not be absent when he summons you. 

Boast of him if you have breath. 

Be happy with him [even] if you are grieving. 

[...] 

Whether you deal with the nobles or the commoners, 
It is he who directs all the affairs of the people.?? 


The third aspect of Ruh al-Amin’s advice focuses on the importance of 
acquiring skills. Skills rather than lineage or dress are deemed the mark of 
a true man. Playing on the rhymed pair guhar/hunar (ability/skill), a series 
of verses emphasise the fundamental importance of developing one’s 
abilities to the fullest extent by acquiring a wide range of skills: 


O son, you have many abilities, 

Your ability is like the shining moon. 

Spend your ability to acquire [some] skills, 

[If] you do not have skill, you [must] have ability. 

Try to [acquire] skills and set your heart on work, 
Show your ability like a gem. 

You have said that I have many skills, 

Your ability is made visible from skill. 

If you need some skill in a task, 

Never feel disgraced to acquire it. 

Try to acquire skills if you have ability, 

He who does not have ability is without skill. 

Do not look at the cloak and the turban, 

He who does not have skill, do not consider him a man. 
Try for [some] skill, if you have nobility/self respect, 
Take the pearl when you have the oyster. 

Be skilled and become dear to the world, 

The world is the spring; you will become the water of life.°° 


Itis noteworthy that Ruh al-Amin does not specify what kind of skills his 
son should acquire; it is important only that he acquires a skill, or even 
better, a range of generic skills, for then his true worth will be visible to all. 
After a long discussion on the importance of piety and seeking God 
(Haqq), the advice to the son concludes with a practical list of educational 
tasks that the son should accomplish. Here a Neoplatonic inheritance is 


68 FB, f. 74b. °° FB, ff. 74b-75a. 
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blended with classical poets of the Persian literary world; studying Plato, 
Galen, Unani scholars, Firdausi and Attar is recommended, as well as 
other masters of medieval and ancient learning: 


Interpret the verses of spiritual love, 

After this, read the soul of Khaqani. 

Play more melodies on the rebab, 

Read twenty chapters of Anvari. 

Arithmetic, day and night should be the lancet, 

The soul is the key of the scholar. 

Do not read your lesson when you are weary and sorrowful, 
Be inclined towards Ptolemy. ? 


In its orientation, Ruh al-Amin’s paternal advice, like Gavan’s, is 
remarkably lacking in regional specifics, and strikingly unconcerned 
with a specific programme of action. Beyond a quick summary of key 
classical authors who made up the foundations of a cosmopolitan educa- 
tion, there is no detailed advice on specific strategies, skills or bodies of 
knowledge, which will aid an individual’s success. Rather, the focus is on 
the formation of a discerning, moderate and pragmatic man who knows 
how to act in any given situation and recognises the importance of 
acquiring a wide range of skills in order to achieve success in life. 

The advice given by both Mahmud Gavan and Ruh-al-Amin was 
appropriate for any individual seeking courtly employment anywhere in 
the Persian Cosmopolis, and intentionally so. Gavan, and many of his 
protégés, including his own children, envisaged a world of courtly oppor- 
tunities unbounded by the borders of a single sultanate, and were pre- 
pared to move vast distances in search of a liberal patron. Gavan himself 
had served the sultan of Gilan before finding a position at the Bahmani 
court, whilst his elder son, Abdullah, after spending his youth in India, 
returned to take up service in Gilan. One hundred and fifty years later, the 
Persian Cosmopolis was still a vast playing field in which ambitious men 
could seek opportunities, as the career of Ruh al-Amin, who moved from 
Iran to the Qutb Shahi sultanate to the Mughal Empire, demonstrates. 
The ability to move around such a vast geographical area, and take up 
employment wherever an opportunity arose, was predicated on a courtly 
education that was universally recognised and therefore regionally non- 
specific — what I am terming a cosmopolitan education. And yet, by itself, 
this education was not enough to guarantee success. Rather it formed 
a flexible and widely relevant courtly disposition, a base upon which 
ambitious men could build, acquiring and perfecting knowledge and 
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skills. But what exactly did the term *knowledge' mean to contempor- 
aries, and why was it so prized? 


Knowledge and Action 


In classical Islamic thought ilm or knowledge held a particularly elevated 
place. The love of learning has been a leitmotiv of Islam from its earliest 
days; the Quran instructs the believer to ask the Lord to increase him in 
knowledge."! In a classic essay, Rosenthal contends that the concept of 
ilm has so dominated Islam that there is ‘no branch of Muslim intellectual, 
religious and political and everyday life .. . untouched by the all-pervasive 
attitude to knowledge as something of supreme value ...’’* In its earliest 
use in Islamic texts, zm was equated with religious knowledge, but over 
time ilm became applied to other kinds of knowledge and the word ulum, 
the plural of ilm, began to be used. Although in some usages ulum seems to 
imply a range of independent knowledges, more commonly the various 
ulum are considered to be parts of the larger all-encompassing i/m."^ This 
sense that all knowledge was connected and rooted in a larger knowledge 
about religious truth permeated the writings of many medieval scholars. 
A common tactic to gesture towards the religious aspects of any particular 
knowledge was the citing of hadiths in the opening remarks of an intro- 
duction. A Bijapuri treatise on perfume, for example, opens with various 
hadiths which demonstrate the Prophet’s fondness for perfumes.’* 
A similar understanding of an underlying unity of knowledge, and of 
being, is seen in Gavan's explanation of cultural and linguistic plurality 
in the contemporary Bahmani sultanate. Although he makes the prag- 
matic choice in Riyaz al-Insha’ to emphasise the cosmopolitan aspects of 
courtly culture, for reasons I will discuss later, this does not reflect of his 
ignorance of the diverse cultural and linguistic traditions which made up 
the courtly society of the Bahmani sultanate. Rather, he conceived of 
cultural and linguistic plurality as masking an underlying epistemological 
unity: 


Know that existence (vujüd) is divided into four kinds. The first kind is the 
existence of special qualities (vujud-i khássiyat), the second kind is intellectual 
existence (vujüd-i zihni), the third kind is verbal existence (vujüd-i lafzi) and the 
fourth is written existence (vujüd-i khat). For seekers (muhaqqiqàn), the proof of 
knowing every script and everything that is the existence of the essence, is outside 


7! Quran 20:114. See Ian Richard Netton, Seek Knowledge: Thought and Travel in the House 
of Islam (Richmond: Curzon Press, 1996.) 

72 Franz Rosenthal, Knowledge Triumphant: The Concept of Knowledge in Medieval Islam 
(Leiden: Brill, Leiden, 1970), p. 2. 
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or inside the mind; beyond external and internal existence it has no other exis- 
tence. And external and internal existences do not differ between peoples (umam) 
but verbal and written existence are different between peoples, for example Arabic 
vocabulary and especially the various [other] vocabularies (/ughàt), and Arabic 
script and Frankish (firangi), Hindi and, especially, the various other scripts. ^? 


In medieval Islamic thought, im, knowledge, was also frequently 
paired with amal, action. The tenth-century thinker Abu Hasan al- 
Amiri argued that, *knowledge is the beginning of action and action is 
the end of knowledge; a beginning without an end is futile and an end 
without a beginning is absurd. "? Even religious knowledge was supposed 
to be translated into action, in the form of good deeds and proper action. 
More generally, knowledge was widely recognised to be a route to worldly 
success, although in practice it did not always manage to equal the claims 
of lineage or wealth. The close connection of knowledge with action 
meant that as well as being a theoretical and intellectual endeavour, the 
acquisition of knowledge frequently presupposed the simultaneous 
acquisition of a set of technical skills, or bodily practices. Given this 
background, Gavan’s insistence on ‘hard work’ as the main strategy for 
success at court and Ruh al-Amin’s focus on the son’s acquisition of 
guhar/hunar, ability and skill, begins to make more sense. 


Courtly Bodies 


At the base of this theory of knowledge and education outlined above, is 
a widely shared understanding of an intimate connection between the 
body and the soul, on the one hand, and between the body, the world and 
the cosmos, on the other. A wide range of theories emerged out of this 
shared understanding, and as they were elaborated, frequently diverged. 
The issue of the connection between body and soul was one that had long 
absorbed scholars in the Islamicate world, particularly following the 
translation of Aristotle’s De Anima into Arabic in the eighth century.’’ 


75 MI, f. 82a. This quote is also clearly inflected with the prevailing Sufi conception of the 
interior and the exterior, discussed by Shahzad Bashir, which was mediated by the body. See 
the discussion below, and also Shahzad Bashir, Sufi Bodies: Religion and Society in Medieval 
Islam (New York: Columbia University Press, 2013), chapter 1. The suggestion that exist- 
ence has multiple kinds but shares an underlying cosmic unity may also suggest Gavan’s 
adherence to philosophies propagated by individuals associated with the science of letters. 
See the discussion of Sa’in al-Din Turka’s Risala-yi Shagq in Ilker Evrim Binbas, Intellectual 
Networks in Timurid Iran: Sharaf al-Din Ali Yazdi and the Islamicate Republic of Letters 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016) and Chapter 4. 

Rosenthal, Knowledge, p. 247. 

I use the term Islamicate world here (and elsewhere), rather than Persian Cosmopolis, to 
indicate that these issues were articulated across the geographical area where Muslims 
were culturally dominant and not just in the Persian-speaking lands. 
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In this regard, the arguments of the polymath Ibn Sina (d. 1037) were 
particularly influential, largely due to his unparalleled influence in phil- 
osophy and medicine, where his Kitab al-Qaànün fi'l-tibb became the 
standard work on contemporary medical knowledge for at least six 
centuries. ^? In the Kitab al-Shifa’ (c. 1020-7), Ibn Sina posited a causal 
relationship between the body and the soul, arguing that the body and the 
soul originate simultaneously, and that the body and its sensory and 
imaginative faculties are crucial instruments, which serve to individuate 
the soul, and allow it to reach its ‘first perfection". ? 

Ibn Sina's ideas exerted a strong influence on medieval Islamic ethics, 
most notably the Persian genre known as akhlaq.*° Although conceding 
that some people were born better than others, philosophers like Ibn 
Miskawayh, al-Ghazali and Nasir al-din Tusi conceived of the soul as 
mutable, meaning that true virtue could be obtained, regardless of one's 
station in life.^! Drawing heavily on medical understandings of the four 
bodily humours, al-Ghazali posited the idea that the four cardinal virtues, 
wisdom, courage, temperance and justice, should be maintained in 
equilibrium since imbalance, through either deficiency or excess, would 
produce a sickness in the soul. In order to refine one's soul, al-Ghazali 
argued that the correct equilibrium of virtues should be acquired through 
habituation and constantly acting contrary to one's desires. Thus, an 
avaricious man could become generous by constantly forcing himself to 
give money until generosity became habitual to his character. Here the 
key techniques were riyazat (repetitive practice) and self-examination 
(muhasabat): techniques that were derived from both Greek philosophy 
and Islamic mysticism.?? Such techniques were also rooted in the daily 
carnal reality of Muslims, most particularly through the ritual of taharat or 
bodily purification. Theologically, the original purity of man is said to be 
affected through mere existence, since whatever the body eliminates is 


78 Robert Wisnovsky, ‘Avicenna and the Avicennian Tradition’ in Peter Adamson and 
Richard C Taylor (eds.), The Cambridge Companion to Arabic Philosophy (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), pp. 92-136; Haskell D. Isaacs, ‘Arabic Medical 
Literature’ in M. J. L. Young, J. D. Latham and R. B. Serjeant (eds.), Religion, Learning 
and Science in the Abbasid Period (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990), pp. 
342-63. 

79 Thérése-Anne Druart, ‘The Human Soul’s Individuation and its Survival after the 
Body’s Death: Avicenna on the Causal Relation between Body and Soul’, Arabic 
Sciences and Philosophy, 10 (2000), 259-73. 

89 There were many other ways in which the work of Ibn Sina circulated in the Deccan: the 
Shi ite theologian Shah Tahir (d. 1549), an influential advisor to Burhan Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar (r. 1510-53) wrote commentaries on Ibn Sina’s Metaphysics and Ptolemy’s 
Almagest. See Speziale, Soufisme, p. 82. 

81 T., J. Winter, ‘Introduction’ in al-Ghazali, On Disciplining the Soul, pp. xlv-lviii. 
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impure, tarnishes the body, and invalidates the pillars of Islam.^? Precise 
and rigorous purificatory techniques, which involve constant attention to 
the body, must be learned to achieve the state of purity. Hence, there 
developed an attitude of continuous self-observance of the slightest 
details of physiological life, a ‘spying on one’s own body’, which required 
strict training in will and self-control, without falling into excess.** In the 
ethical writings of al-Ghazali and his followers, the techniques of taharat 
were not only transposed onto refinement of the soul, but taharat itself 
became a precondition of refinement, which was, in turn, a prerequisite in 
order to progress towards the fulfilment of man’s aim in life: meeting 
God. Consequently, as the daily control of the body became essential to 
the control of the soul, a continuum between the carnal and spiritual parts 
of man was clearly established. 

Writing more than a century after al-Ghazali, Tusi similarly empha- 
sised the bodily nature of such techniques of ethical refinement, describ- 
ing the body as ‘... a tool and an instrument for the soul, like the tools and 
the instruments used by artisans and craftsmen'.^? Tusi then elaborates 
the practical consequences of this connection between the body and the 
soul. In order to acquire knowledge, an individual needed to engage in 
relevant physical or bodily practices. Rather than a result of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge therefore, practices actually constituted part of the 
process. By the repetitive practice of mundane skills with the aim of 
refining those skills, an individual gained mastery over a particular knowl- 
edge. Tusi recognised that this process required hard work and self- 
discipline: 


...in the beginning the nature has an aversion to it [knowledge], it being acquired 
[only] by fortitude and discipline, perseverance and effort; but, once realized the 
revelation of its beauty and brilliance, of its nobility and virtue becomes evident; 
the pleasure beyond all pleasures shows itself and we behold its praiseworthy 
outcome and true ultimate end.?? 


Moreover, by subjecting his body to the discipline of particular practices and 
techniques that were related to a specific knowledge, an individual conceived 
of himself as simultaneously engaged in perfecting his disposition?” and, by 
extension, his soul: 


83 Abdelwahab Bouhdiba, Sexuality in Islam, trans., Alan Sheridan (London: Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 1985). 

84 Bouhdiba, Sexuality, p. 49. 85 Wickens, ‘Introduction’, in NE, p. 41. 86 NE, p. 73. 

87 NE, p. 74, *. .. a person first elects an action by deliberation and reflection, then sets about 
it diligently, until (by repeated application to it and laborious effort) he becomes familiar 
therewith, and once complete familiarity is achieved, it proceeds from him easily and 
without deliberation, eventually becoming a disposition to him'. 
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Now, the perfection of everything lies in the procession from it, in the completest 
manner, of the act proper to it; and its deficiency consists in the failure of such 
procession from it, as we have mentioned in respect of the horse . .. which, if it be 
not the source whence proceeds its own particular property in the completest 
manner, is fit (like a donkey) for the transport of burdens ... Moreover, the 
manifestation of the peculiar property of Man (which requires the procession 
from him ofthe acts proper to him, so that his existence may reach perfection) can 
be effected only by means of the discipline under discussion . . .°° 


In establishing a particular kind of relationship with himself that perceives 
of his own body as malleable matter to be subjected to techniques of 
formation and refinement, the individual effectively rendered the pursuit 
of knowledge simultaneously a bodily practice and an essentially ethical 
endeavour. Against this theoretical background, Gavan's emphasis on 
‘hard work’ and Ruh al-Amin's urging his son to acquire skills no longer 
appear mere parental sermonising but become ethical advice rooted in 
widely shared philosophical understandings. 

Although influential, the akhlaqi understandings of the connection 
between body and soul were by no means the only important theorisation 
prevailing across the Persian Cosmopolis. Sufi understandings of bodies 
were also highly influential, particularly in courtly societies where many of 
the most influential members were explicitly linked to Sufi networks. 
These links include the prominence of the Nimatullahi silsilah (lineage) 
in the Bahmani sultanate, and the correspondence between Mahmud 
Gavan and influential members of the Naqshbandi silsilah, including 
Jami and Khvajah Ahrar."? In a persuasively argued intervention, Bashir 
suggests that it is useful to conceive of human bodies in Sufi contexts as 
‘doorways that connect the exterior and interior aspects of reality’.°° 
The body is ambiguous, understood to be both the ‘ultimate source of 
most problems, since its instinctive appetites restrict human beings from 
thinking beyond their immediate desires’, but simultaneously the body is 
also ‘a vital venue for theorisation and investigation because it enables 
human beings to transcend reality’.°’ In Sufi thought, the spirit and the 
body are shown to be interdependent, although different theories 
emerged about how exactly they were related.” 

In much Sufi thought, as in akhlaqi thought, it was accepted that the 
body could impact the spirit, as well as the spirit impacting the body. 


88 NE, p. 78. 

89 Jean Aubin, ‘De Kuhbanan a Bidar: La Famille Nimatullahi’, Studia Iranica, 20(2), 
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Bashir posits a common Sufi conception of an ‘imaginal world’ situated 
between the world of bodies and spirits. Experience in this imaginal 
world is: 


predicated on the presumed existence of an imaginal or corporeous body that is 
formed in the image of the physical body. Such a body is necessitated by the fact 
that describing experience requires the implicit presence of an experiencing body, 
although the actual physical body cannot have any access to the imaginal sphere.” 


Similarly, as the purification rituals mandated by Shariah and the com- 
mon Sufi practice of zikr (remembrance of Allah) demonstrate, actions 
taken by the physical body were understood to play a crucial part in the 
refinement of the spirit.?^ I will explore this in greater detail in Chapter 6. 

Attention was focused on the body in the courtly societies ofthe Persian 
Cosmopolis by another influential and long-established theory. This is 
the medico-philosophical theory of the four humours, which was also 
inherited from Greek thinkers, particularly Galen.?? Galen’s work was 
informed by Aristotle's understanding of the functioning of nature's laws, 
according to which everything was structured around a series of opposi- 
tions and correspondences: the four elements, fire, air, water, earth, and 
their respective four sensible qualities, hot, wet, cold, dry. According to 
Greek analogical reasoning, the universe or macrocosm, was perfectly 
reflected in the microcosm of the human body. Thus, Galen conceived of 
the body as composed of its own hierarchy of oppositions and correspond- 
ences, known as the four humours (black bile, phlegm, yellow bile, blood), 
which had to be kept in balance to maintain a healthy body. Illness was 
caused by imbalance, the excess or deficiency of one humour, and could be 
managed by the application of the opposite type of humour. 

Humoural medicine was conceived of as a preventative system, in 
which doctors were expected to identify the specific humoural balance 
that would keep an individual healthy and to provide instruction on how 
to maintain that balance.?? An individual had to follow a careful regimen 
that took account of what were known as the ‘six non-naturals’: light and 
air, food and drink, work and rest, sleep and waking, excretions and 
secretions, dispositions and states of the soul. Thus, the body, all that 


°3 Bashir, Bodies, p37. °4 Bashir, Bodies, pp. 68-77. 

95 Greek medical thought was not merely adopted but rather was reworked and integrated 
into Arabic medical literature along with influences from Babylonian, Iranian, Indic 
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was consumed by it and all that surrounded it, became the focus of 
constant scrutiny, an occasion for, and an object of, anxiety and concern. 

Partly as a consequence of this broad definition of health, medicine 
became an important part of an elite education across the Persian 
Cosmopolis. Many courtiers took an active interest in medicine, writing 
commentaries on earlier works, translating Arabic treatises into Persian, 
making and illuminating copies of important treatises and composing 
their own works.?' In India, the courtly authors of Indo-Persian medical 
writings *codified elite social manners as health regimes', producing and 
circulating their writings together with works in the akhlaq genre, and 
embedding medical knowledge into discussions of manners and 
comportment.^^ Contemporary political philosophy frequently drew on 
the terminology of the Greek medical heritage to define political concepts 
like justice (adI).?? Sufis, who were involved in both the transmission of 
medical knowledge and the practice of medicine (both Galenic and 
Prophetic), also drew on medical texts to elaborate their understanding 
of the human body and its links to the cosmos. ^? 

The widespread elite familiarity with humoural theories and the belief 
of the impact of environment, diet and climate on health spurred interest 
in other medical traditions as individuals travelled in search of employ- 
ment or patronage. The Islamicate medical tradition had long drawn 
from translations of Indic treatises on drugs, treatments and surgery. ° 
With the establishment of the Delhi sultanate, however, authors trained 
in the Islamicate medical tradition, which came to be known as Unani in 
India, acquired first-hand experience in both the practical and textual 
traditions of Ayurveda which they incorporated into their writings. °? 

In the Deccani sultanate of Bijapur, the historian Firishta wrote 
a compendium of Indian medicine entitled Dastür al-atibba’ (Rules of 
the Physicians). In his introduction, Firishta framed his book as a guide 
for new immigrants to India, claiming that he wished to explain ‘the rules 
and remedies in operation in India’: 


°7 An illuminated copy of the Zakhira-yi Khwarazmshahi was made in Golkonda in 1572, 
see Linda York Leach, Mughal and Other Indian Paintings from the Chester Beatty Library, 
Vol. 2, Paintings of the Deccan and Kashmir (London: Scorpion Cavendish, 1995), p. 889 
and Laura Weinstein, ‘Variations on a Persian Theme: Adaptation and Innovation in 
Early Manuscripts from Golconda', PhD dissertation, Columbia University (2011), 
pp. 61-78. 

?8 Alavi, Healing, p. 3. °° Alavi, Healing, pp. 30-43; Alam, Languages, pp. 55, 59, 65. 

10? Bashir, Bodies, p. 32. In the malfuzat of the famous Deccan Sufi, Gisudaraz, for example, 
there are anecdotes about Hippocrates, Galen, Aristotle and Plato. Speziale, Soufisme, 
pp. 12, 77-95. 
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for the sake of those dear friends who are adorned with the gown of Islam and who 
are not well acquainted with the seasons and climate of that country, and do not 
know the practice of the physicians there. ?? 


In providing a handy compendium of Indic knowledge to new immi- 
grants, Firishta is implying that the specifics of India: climate, environ- 
ment, food, as well as diseases and remedies, would be best addressed by 
knowledge generated in India, rather than the received Islamicate 
tradition. 

In his account of simple drugs and aliments used in India, Firishta 
therefore includes those drugs or foods, such as jackfruit and lotus, which 
were unfamiliar to immigrants from Iran or Central Asia, but highly 
prevalent in the local Deccan diet.'°* Rather than adopting a proto- 
ethnographic attitude, which classified unfamiliar aliments as the bizarre 
habits of a foreign population, Firishta gave practical advice. Thus, mak- 
ing no mention of the characteristics of jackfruit frequently noted by 
newcomers to India: its pungent aroma or the odd way it grew on the 
tree trunk rather than on branches, Firishta merely warned that the fruit’s 
extreme acidity meant that ‘eating jackfruit on an empty stomach or for 
breakfast was to be avoided". ^? 

Reflecting the importance given in both the Unani and the Ayurvedic 
traditions to environment and climate as a factor in the health and treat- 
ment of individuals, Firishta also dedicates a section to explaining the 
physical and emotional characteristics of men born in several regional 
climatic zones, where the accessibility of water differs. For example: 


Jaàngal Dis is that province where there are wells ... Gujarat falls in this ... 
'The men of that place are fierce and vigorous and strong and small-bellied and 
less lustful and in that land, trees are small ... and do not grow and lots of strong 
winds blow. Anip Dis is the opposite of the aforesaid country. When they dig 
a little bit into the earth, water comes out. The province of Bangala and the 
Kuhkan (Konkan), which is the seashore, fall in this. It is because of that 
[water] that there are many moist trees and the men of that place have large 
stomachs and they are constipated and sickly. Sadàran Dis is where the water from 
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the bottom of the earth is near and subsequently it is a temperate [zone]. And 
there are trees and greenery ... both small and large in those parts and the men of 
that place are also moderate (mustavi) in morals (akhláqat) and healthy in body. 9? 


This passage draws on the Ayurvedic classification of geographic space 
into three types (dry, marshy or middle), each of which was thought to 
cause specific traits in both the land and the life it sustained, and to 
determine the therapeutic interventions that could be made.'?" 
Firishta's account departs from the earlier tradition by explicitly identify- 
ing known geographical regions with each type of land and follows the 
later commentarial tradition in elevating the sadharana because of its 
moderate qualities, rather than the earlier tradition which valorised the 
dry lands (jangala).!?? This interpretation coincides with the ideals of 
moderation and balance that structured theories of both akhlaq and 
Unani and are at the basis of Firishta's own ethical message in his 
historical chronicle, as will be discussed later. 

In Firishta's medical treatise, the courtly focus on the body that is 
spurred by widely accepted Islamicate philosophical and medical theories 
thus becomes the occasion for a dynamic engagement with both the local 
environment of the Deccan and more broadly, with locally prevalent 
knowledge systems rooted in Indic cultural and intellectual traditions. 
Significantly, such an engagement is both intellectual, and bodily. 
It involves engaging with an unfamiliar knowledge system endowed 
with a venerable and theoretically complex textual tradition and subject- 
ing one's physical body to locally specific practices and objects. That both 
Ayurveda and Unani shared a similar conception of the body and its 
relationship to the world around it enabled individuals with diverse 
philosophical and cultural inheritances to approach an unfamiliar tradi- 
tion, find elements of it mutually comprehensible, and engage in pro- 
cesses of conceptual translation, both mental and practical. 

As with any acquisition of knowledge, the courtly interest in medicine 
was not merely an intellectual pursuit but had practical outcomes too. 
These included the provision of hospitals and dispensaries, which, inter- 
secting with ideas about benevolence, was considered a charitable duty. 
The Bahmani ruler Ala al-din II (r. 1436—58) established a hospital for the 
poor in Bidar, providing an endowment for its expenses, and employing 
both ‘Muslim and Hindu physicians". '?? The Dar al-Shifa’ hospital and 
medical college was founded in 1595-6 as part of the construction of the 
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new Qutb Shahi capital, Hyderabad, and endowments funded scholarships 
for medical students. Epigraphic evidence suggests that health benefits were 
also sometimes cited in the inscriptions recording the excavation of springs 
and wells or the building of garden complexes and caravan-sarais.''? Some 
individuals in the Deccan drew on more locally rooted paradigms to frame 
their charitable acts. Thus, the Qutb Shahi courtier Amin Khan established 
a charitable garden, which was described in a panegyric written by the 
Telugu poet Polikanti Teleganaraya as one of his sapta-santanam, ‘seven 
kinds of progeny’, a Telugu idiom for seven meritorious actions, thought to 
*bring the performer fame in this world and an auspicious condition in the 
next. Yet, like Firishta's volume on Ayurvedic medicine and Ahmad 
Shah’s provision of physicians rooted in Indic and Islamicate medical sys- 
tems, Amin Khan's actions were, at some level, mutually intelligible to those 
educated in either the Sanskrit or the Persian Cosmopolis.! '? 


Bodies and Objects 


The foregoing discussion of the involvement of the body in the acquisition 
of knowledge highlights another important point. Despite the influence of 
the literary canon in the operation of the Persian Cosmopolis, and the 
language practices with which it was enmeshed, this was not exclusively 
a literary or linguistic formation. It was also a geographical area within 
which behavioural norms and bodily practices were widely shared. Many 
of these norms and practices were of course spread through the very same 
literary canon. However, as the work of Gordon on robes (Rhil’at) and 
robing has shown, norms and practices would also have been spread in 
various other ways, including the circulation of people and of objects, 
ranging from the paraphernalia of daily life to luxury objects and imple- 
ments associated with specific activities.! ^ As each object moved, knowl- 
edge about its characteristics, its uses and the specific skills and practices 
in which it was implicated would also be shared and subjected to dynamic 
processes of negotiation and contestation with already existing, locally 
rooted webs of knowledge and practice, as Flood’s analysis of ‘objects of 
translation’ has shown. '* 


110 Zivaud-din Desai, Arabic, Persian and Urdu Inscriptions of West India: A Topographical List 
(Delhi: Sundeep Prakashan, 1999) nos. 160; 965; 1490. 

11! Wagoner, ‘Amin Khan’, 106-9. 

11? See also the bilingual inscription to a Bidar stepwell discussed in Ali and Flatt (eds.), 
Garden, Introduction, p. 7. 

113 Stewart Gordon (ed.), Robes of Honour: Khil’at in Pre-colonial and Colonial India (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2003). 

114 Finbarr Flood, Objects of Translation: Material Culture and Medieval *Hindu-Muslim? 
Encounter (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2009). 
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Olfactants had long been considered an important item of long- 
distance trade in southern India, as epigraphic evidence makes clear. ^ 
They also played an important part in elite and courtly culture, including 
in the Deccan sultanates, not merely as a frivolous adornment, but as an 
active constituent in sociability. Olfactants, as objects consumed by the 
body, were classified in both Ayurvedic and Unani systems in terms of 
their humoural properties and played as important a part in medical cures 
as they did in aesthetic regimes. The Persian word ttr, frequently trans- 
lated narrowly as perfume, often denotes both spices and medicines, and 
perfume-making manuals frequently detailed the medical benefits of 
individual olfactant or compound perfumes. According to Ibn Sina, 
certain fragrances, or exhilarants (mufarrih), would act physiologically 
upon the heart, causing it to expand, with direct ameliorating conse- 
quences for both the emotional state of a person and for their physical 
health.!!? In his text Al-Tibb al-Nabawi (Medicine of the Prophet) the 
fourteenth-century scholar al-Jawziya, concurred that smells had 
a transformative effect on humans, arguing: 


A sweet scent is the nourishment of the spirit and the spirit is the instrument of the 
faculties and the faculties increase with scent; for it is beneficial for brain and heart 
and the other internal organs, and makes the heart rejoice, pleases the soul and 
revitalises the spirit. It is the truest of all for the spirit and the most suitable for it; 
for there is a close relationship between scent and the good spirit.! ' 


Trying to reconstitute the webs of knowledge and practice in which 
objects like olfactants were embedded is difficult, not least because of the 
ephemeral nature of olfactory commodities. Nevertheless, the production 
of textual knowledge around imported olfactants contains some import- 
ant information about their characteristics, benefits and their usage, as 
the perfume treatise known as the tr-i Nauras Shahi shows. Written in 
Bijapur by Nizam al-Din Mahmud, and dedicated to Sultan Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II, the discussion of perfumes is framed in the generic conventions 
of Islamicate medical treatises: the author opens the treatise with 
a Prophetic Hadith on the importance of perfume; the authorities he 
cites throughout the treatise are all figures from the Galenic medical 


113 Burton Stein, A History of India (Chichester: Wiley-Blackwell, 2010), p. 121; 
Noboru Karashima, A Concise History of South India: Issues and Interpretations (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2014), pp. 139-43; Yashoda Devi, The History of Andhra 
Country, 1000—1500: Administration, Literature and Society (Delhi: Gyan Publishing 
House, 1993), p. 43. 

116 See the discussion in Ali Akbar Husain, Scent in the Islamic Garden: A Study of Deccani 
Urdu Literary Sources (Karachi: Oxford University Press, 2000), chapter 5. 

117 Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyah, Medicine of the Prophet, trans., 
Penelope Johnstone (Cambridge: Islamic Texts Society, 1998), p. 199. 
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tradition and he frequently ends sections with the conventional phrase 
used in scientific manuscripts *... and God knows the Truth’. However, 
the title of this treatise hints at the dynamic processes of knowledge 
production that the compilation of this work involved. The word 
Nauras was a particularly resonant word, much in use during the reign 
of Ibrahim Adil Shah II.''? In Sanskrit, rasa literally means flavour, juice 
or essence, but in the influential theory of aesthetics, the term rasa 
denotes a mental state, the emotional theme of a work of art, or the feeling 
evoked in the person experiencing it. Nauras could also be read as Navras, 
since the ‘u’ and the ‘v’ are interchangeable in Sanskrit, denoting ‘nine 
flavours’, the full set of rasas recognised by Alamkarasastra (poetics). 
The term also has Persian resonances; nau means new, so Nauras could 
either be a hybrid Perso-Sanskrit word meaning the ‘new flavour’ or, the 
Persian phrase nau-ras, ‘newly arrived’. 

The entry in this treatise on musk, a highly prized olfactant derived 
from the preputial follicles of the musk deer, which inhabit the high 
mountains of southern Asia, suggests some of the webs of knowledge in 
which this olfactant was embedded in the Bijapur court.!'? The long 
history of the prevalence of musk in both Indic and Islamicate perfuming 
traditions makes it likely that Nizam al-Din could assume a level of 
familiarity with the nature of musk and its preparation on the part of his 
readers. As a result, although he highlights the importance of musk in 
perfumery — musk, along with aloes, ambergris and camphor, is said to be 
at the base of all compounds - little detail is provided about the nature of 
musk according to Unani categories, or about preparing raw musk for use 
in perfumes.'*° Greater attention is paid to the medical benefits of musk. 
It is said to be beneficial for the heart, and brain, to eliminate phlegm and 
palpitations and to cure constipation and cold diseases, which affect the 
head. It is celebrated as a fortifier to all the limbs and a stimulant of 
virility. Further ills addressed by musk include swellings in the eye, 


118 On nauras, see Deborah Hutton, Art of the Court of Bijapur (Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2006), pp. 110-11; Ibrahim Adil Shah II, Kitab-i Naurus, trans., 
Nazir Ahmad (Delhi: Bharatiya Kala Kendra, 1956). 

11? Tames McHugh, Sandalwood and Carrion: Smell in Indian Religion and Culture (Oxford: 

Oxford University Press, 2012); Anya H. King, “The Musk Trade and the Near East in 

the Early Medieval Period’, PhD dissertation, Indiana University, (2007). 

INS, f. 3r. This is apparent when compared with the type of information that Nizam al- 

Din provides about the less familiar olfactant, civet, a relatively new olfactant that seems 

to have made an entry to multiple perfumery traditions in about the tenth century. See 

James McHugh, “The Disputed Civets and the Complexion of the God: Secretions and 

History in India’, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 132(2) (2012), 245-73, and 

compare the lack of detailed knowledge about civet in the INS, f. 4r, 12r, 15r, 18r, 19r, 

27r with the meticulous information on civet in the roughly contemporaneous AA, 

pp. 84—5. 
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halitosis, earache, paralysis and difficulties in copulation. Finally, 
a couple of recipes for musk-based medicants are given, including an 
electuary made of musk, kevra'*' and rose, to be rubbed on the penis to 
assist in copulation, and a musk-based sherbet whose use is not specified, 
but which is attributed to a certain ‘hakim’ (physician), suggesting 
a Unani origin. ^? 

The section on musk ends with a lengthy and detailed discussion on the 
different varieties of musk available and their uses: 


Moreover, the best kind of it is that which they bring from China. Its skin is 
extremely thin, and its pod will not be more or less than 20 dirams or 21 dirams [in 
weight]. Its smell is extremely pungent. And one rank? of this musk does the 
work [of] four tanks of Tibetan (Tiber?) musk and in compounds its smell remains 
for four years. Next is Tibetan musk, its pod is small, of not more or less than 
seven dirams and a halfto 12 dirams and a half, and in the skin of this pod there are 
hairs, and its musk is sometimes yellow coloured and sometimes blackish. Next is 
'Tusi musk and the hairs of this pod are white, and the musk is inclined to 
yellowness. The pod is not more or less than seven and a half dirams. Next is 
Tibetali musk which they [also] bring from Tibet and they mostly sell this musk 
cooked, ... In weight it is different, but its strength is near to that of Tibetan 
(Tibet) musk. Next is Khatai musk, it is intensely delicate, and it is equal to 
Chinese musk. Next is Tatārī musk, its pod is two to four dirams. They use this 
sort of musk in compositions and they say to have this musk, [one] is not free from 
loss, and next is Bahari (lit. sea) musk; they bring it from the maritime route and 
due to its putridity, its effect is changed and its strength is lessened. But when 
other musk is not found, they use five dirams of this musk in lieu of one diram [of 
other musk]. And next is Kashmiri musk and this musk is least of all [in value] and 
its pod is all coiled.'** 


At the same time, even Persian-speaking courtiers in Bijapur would also 
have had access to Indic understandings of this same olfactant, by virtue 
of Firishta's roughly contemporaneous manual on Indian medicine, 
Dastür al-atibba’. In his short entry on musk, here called by its Sanskrit 
name kasturi, Firishta commences by characterising musk according to 
the Indic classification of tastes, and then moves on to its characteristics 
and benefits, which, unsurprisingly, are very similar to those recognised 
by the Islamicate tradition: 


They say it is bitter and a little salty. It is cold, and accordingly it expels hot winds 
and phlegm. It stimulates semen and gives power to sexual intercourse/lust, and it 
is a little dry. And moreover, it produces semen, and takes away feverish shivers 


1?! Keyra is an extract made from the male flowers of the screw-pine tree, Pandanus 
odoratissimus, commonly used in Ayurveda. 

122 INS, f. 3r, 3v. 

123 A tank (Hindi) is a weight of four māshās (a kind of bean): DU, p. 355. 

124 INS, f. 3v. 
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and takes away bad smell from the mouth and they say it is acid. It emboldens the 
heart and the brain. Camphor is its rectifier. ^? 


Despite the difference in etiological explanations for the influence of 
musk found in each manuscript, both the traditions upon which Nizam 
al-Din and Firishta drew, traditions which were already composite and 
heterogeneous, agreed that musk was effective in strengthening the heart 
and brain, in eliminating phlegm and halitosis, and in stimulating sexual 
intercourse. These similarities, whether due to the centuries of contact 
between prevailing medical traditions, to the respective internal processes 
of observation and experimentation within those traditions, or even to 
coincidence, allowed the differences to be more easily and pragmatically 
assumed into the heterogeneous webs of knowledge on which practices of 
perfuming and medical cures drew. 

Careful attention to the olfactory metaphors used in contemporary 
literature written in the Deccan shows us how the underlying philosophies 
of practices described in technical treatises informed aesthetic choices in 
literature, and how literature acted to disperse such knowledge more 
widely. A description of the Farah Bakhsh (joy-bestowing) garden in the 
sultanate of Ahmadnagar is a good example: 


the garden and its building were so heart-expanding (dil kash) and joy- 
bestowing. ... The guile of the pictures of Mani found life from the delicacy of 
its spirit-increasing (rūh-afzā) air . . . The life-prolonging fragrant breeze bestowed 
equilibrium (7 ‘tadal), the blossom-scented air and the 'abir-scented odour of its 
lakhlakhah is the grief of the pod of Tatàri (musk).!”° 


Here the garden, like an olfactory exhilarant, works on the physical body 
of the visitor, expanding their heart and changing their mood, bestowing 
joy (farah). The fragrant garden breeze induces a state of itadal or equilib- 
rium, the condition when bodily humours were in perfect balance. It is 
also clear that the chronicler had a detailed understanding of the specific 
techniques of perfume making and their diverse effects. Both abir and 
lakhlakhah are compound perfumes, which are made according to differ- 
ent processes and produce a different finished product; in the case of 
abir, a tablet, and in the case of lakhlakhah, a ball.!*’ Both were under- 
stood to have beneficial healing properties that were appropriate to dif- 
ferent parts of the body: abir gave strength to the heart, and /akhlakhah to 


125 DT, f. 56v. 12° BM, p. 537. 

127 INS, ff. 11v-12r. Nizam al-Din recommends different techniques for preparing the 
various simples to be used in lakhlakhah, including pounding the amber and melting the 
camphor. Steingass defines lakhlakhah as ‘an aromatic unguent; cephalic medicine; 
species of strong perfume ...' PED, p. 1120. 
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the head.'?? Consequently the air of Farah Bakhsh is said to excel both 
abir and lakhlakhah because it combines the humoural properties, fra- 
grances and healing effects of each. 

Moreover, a key ingredient in both abir and lakhlakhah is musk. At first 
reading, the choice to specify the musk in this metaphorical description of 
a garden as Tatari, one of the lesser varieties, rather than the best sort of 
musk, Chinese musk, seems peculiar. However, as the ‘Jtr-1 Nauras 
Shahr's description of musk varieties shows, Tatari musk is the appropriate 
metaphor, because it is generally used for compound perfumes rather than 
the more expensive Chinese musk. Such metaphorical precision shows the 
way in which practice impacted literary choices and demonstrates the 
depth of familiarity that this chronicler had — and expected his readers to 
have — with the processes of perfume making. It is also what makes his 
prose an example of skilful courtly praise rather than obsequious flattery. 

Of course, textual accounts are not the only sources for reconstructing 
practices; material objects also hold significant information, as Flood has 
shown.'?? Although there are few material objects associated with per- 
fumery that can be conclusively dated to the sultanate Deccan, there is 
a scholarly consensus that the brass incense burners shaped like stylised 
peacocks are among the possible candidates (Figure 1.1). These burners 
have been dated to the sixteenth century, from a comparison with details 
in contemporary paintings and architecture as Figures 1.2-1.4 show. ^? 
Given the attribution of similar avian-shaped burners to ninth-century 
Mesopotamia and twelfth-century Spain and references to peacock 
incense burners in the Chalukyan text the Manasollasa (c. 1129), these 
Deccani burners clearly intersected with two older but complementary 
traditions of olfactory material culture: a South Indian tradition and 
a broadly shared ‘Islamicate’ tradition of zoomorphic incense burners. ^! 

Peacocks were certainly polysemic objects with both Indic and 
Islamicate associations in sultanate India, including associations with 
royalty, and religious figures, from Sufis to the goddess Saraswati, the 
goddess of music and learning, who was much praised by Ibrahim Adil 


128 INS, f. 3r. !?? Flood, Objects. 

130 Mark Zebrowski, Gold, Silver and Bronze from Mughal India (London: Alexandria Press, 
1997), pp. 95-110; Keelan Overton, ‘Ibrahim Adil Shah II in Procession’ in Navina 
Najat Haider and Marika Sarkar (eds.), Sultans of Deccan India 1500-1700: Opulence and 
Fantasy (New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 2015), pp. 124-5. I thank Dipti 
Khera (personal email communication 5 May 2015), for drawing my attention to the 
peacock sculptures on the Mehtar Mahal and allowing me to reproduce her photograph. 

131 Zebrowski, Gold, Silver and Bronze, p. 96; Incense Section: Vimsati 3, Adhyaya 19, in 
G. K. Shrigondekar (ed.), Manasollàsa (Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1961), vol. II, p. 
144. I am grateful to James McHugh for pointing this out to me, personal email 
correspondence 7 April 2015. 
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Figure 1.1 Brass peacock incense burner, O The Trustees of the British 
Museum. 


Shah II in his Kitab-i Nauras.! ^? In Indic poetic traditions, particularly the 
Barahmasa (poem of the twelve months) genre, peacocks were also asso- 
ciated with a certain season and emotion: the season of the monsoon, 
which is the season of longing. This connection is seen in various 
Deccani contexts too. In the sixteenth-century Ragamala paintings, pea- 
cocks both signal an impending storm and indicate the note on which the 
depicted raga should start, since according to the seminally important 
Sanskrit treatise on music, the Savigitaratnakara, the note Sa (sadja or 
kharaj), the first and fundamental note of the scale, is the voice of the 
peacock (see Figure 1.5).'** An illustrated Dakani translation of this text, 
originally written by the Kashmiri pandit Sarngadeva for the Yadava king 


132 Nile Green, ‘Ostrich Eggs and Peacock Feathers: Sacred Objects as Cultural Exchange 
between Christianity and Islam’, 4/-Masaq: Islam and the Medieval Mediterranean, 18(1) 
(2006), 27-66. 

155 Charlotte Vaudeville, Barahmasd in Indian Literatures (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1986) 
and Francesca Orsini, ‘Barahmasas in Hindi and Urdu’ in Francesca Orsini (ed.), Before 
the Divide: Hindi and Urdu Literary Cultures (Delhi: Orient Blackswan, 2010), pp. 
142-77. 

134 Katherine Butler Schofield, ‘Indian Music in the Persian Collections: The Javahir al- 
Müsiqat-i Muhammadi (Or.12857). Part 1’, Asian and African Studies blogpost (2014) 
available online at http://britishlibrary.typepad.co.uk/asian-and-african/2014/10/india 
n-music-in-the-persian-collections-the-javahir-al-musiqat-i-muhammadi-or12857-par 
t-1.html#sthash.hcUM15FP.dpuf (accessed 26 June 2015). 
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Figure 1.2 ‘The Lion Throne Chakram’, Nujüm al-'Ulüm, © The 
Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In. 02, f. 191r. 
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Figure 1.3 (a) ‘Royal Elephant Procession’, © Ashmolean Museum, 
University of Oxford. 


Singhana (r. 1210-47) in Devagiri, was made in sixteenth-century 
Bijapur, probably for Ali Adil Shah.!? The peacock's connection to 


135 Portions of this Dakani treatise are found in the Javahir al-Masigat-i Muhammadi, (Jewels/ 
Essences of Music of Muhammad), a Persian translation of the Sangitaratnakara compiled 
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(b) ‘Royal Elephant Procession’ (detail), © Ashmolean Museum, 
University of Oxford. 


separation and longing is also mentioned in the Bijapuri astrological 
encyclopaedia, the Nujüm al-‘Ulim, in a talisman intended to restore 
intimacy to a pair of friends separated by a quarrel.! ^? 

These peacock-shaped incense burners would have conjured up similar 
associations to contemporaries, but they should also remind us of the 


in about 1630 for Muhammad Adil Shah. Schofield suggests that an earlier Dakani treatise 
was split apart in 1630 by Shaikh Abd al-Karim and its paintings reused in a new Persian 
translation. See Schofield, ‘Indian Music’. 

136 NU, f. 113r. 
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Figure 1.4 Peacocks on the Mehtar Mahal, © Dipti Khera. 


visual aspect of perfuming practices. The smoke from the burning incense 
would have escaped through the little holes in the neck and back of the 
bird, creating tiny, feathery wisps of grey, or even coloured, smoke, giving 
the illusion that the bird was actually moving, rather like the marvellous 
automata that inspired adbhuta (wonder) in Sanskrit accounts of medi- 
eval courts. °” Whilst peacocks are not associated with any particular 
olfactory characteristics themselves, their association with the monsoons 
links them to one of the most quintessentially Indian smells; that of rain- 


137 I am grateful to James McHugh for pointing out the similarity between these burners 
and automata. On automata see Daud Ali, ‘Bhoja’s Mechanical Garden: Translating 
Wonder Across the Indian Ocean, c. 800-1100’, History of Religions, 55(4) (May 2016), 
460-93. Books on automata were popular in Indo-Persian courts: Nimdihi reluctantly 
translated the Kitab al-Hiyal (Book of Ingenious Devices) of the Bani Musa for Sultan 
Mahmud Bahmani as discussed in Chapter 2. 
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Figure 1.5 “The Peacock as Note Sa’, © The British Library Board, 
Javahir al-Misigat-1 Muhammadi, OR. 12857, f. 39r. 


soaked earth, a smell prized as far back as the Atharvaveda.'*® Although 
we do not know of specific earth-scented incense recipes, the incense 
burned at intimate courtly gatherings on hot summer nights would cer- 
tainly have used ingredients understood to have a cooling effect on the 
courtiers. °° Through this spectrum of associations from multiple tradi- 
tions, these peacock incense burners contributed to the singing of certain 


138 McHugh, Sandalwood, pp. 69-70, 71. 

13° McHugh argues that the Kannauj perfumes that smell of rain-soaked earth (itti attar) 
are probably a recent development. Cynthia Barnett, ‘Making Perfume from the Rain’, 
The Atlantic, 22 April 2015, available online at www.theatlantic.com/international/arc 
hive/2015/04/making-perfume-from-the-rain/39101 1/ (accessed 22 April 2015), James 
McHugh, personal email communication (28 April 2015). For various types of incenses 
appropriate to different purposes see McHugh, Sandalwood. 
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ragas and the admiring of certain Ragamala paintings to foster, through 
their form and through their olfactory effect, the emotion oflonging in the 
assembled company, and perhaps even - given the magical effects attrib- 
uted to both smell and music - to conjure up the long-awaited rains. ! ^? 

Through the use of polysemic objects that resonated in multiple ways in 
multiple traditions, and whose function was predicated on broadly shared 
philosophical conceptions of the mutual influence of the body and the 
soul, and the potential for transforming each, objects played a crucial part 
in the acquisition, negotiation and dispersal of knowledge and practices in 
Deccani courtly societies. T'aken together, these influential philosophical, 
ethical and medical theories, material objects and their associated knowl- 
edges and practices allled to a particular attitude towards the body among 
elite, educated men throughout the Persian Cosmopolis. Rather than the 
bounded self of the modern subject, contemporaries conceived of their 
bodies as ‘porous’: constantly subject to a wide range of powerful forces, 
which worked on the physical body and soul of the individual. These 
forces ranged from physical work in which the body was engaged; the 
objects consumed or even handled by the body; the physical environ- 
ment, to the emotional and moral states of the people who surrounded 
them. The very multiplicity of the forces involved and the potential of 
becoming unconsciously subject to unwanted forces suggest that the body 
became a focus of both anxiety and control; an anxiety that structured 
daily life and ideas about ‘living well’ — in both the practical, and the 
Socratic sense. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has considered how a foundational education, widely shared 
across the Persian Cosmopolis, contributed to the creation of a particular 
disposition, one that conceived of the well-lived life as a search for the 
further acquisition and perfection of particular knowledge and skills 
through active bodily engagement. Underlying this disposition was 
a series of widely shared understandings of the courtly body which con- 
ceived of it as a porous self; constantly subject to a wide range of powerful 
influences, making the body a crucial focus for anxiety and control. 

It was this shared cosmopolitan disposition, and the underlying under- 
standings of the body that sustained it, which enabled the movement of 


149 On smell and magic, see Emma J. Flatt, ‘Spices, Smells and Spells: The Use of Olfactory 
Substances in the Conjuring of Spirits’, South Asian Studies, 21(1) (2016), 3-21. On the 
magical effects of ragas see Katherine Butler Schofield, ‘Music, Art and Power in Adil 
Shahi Bijapur, c. 1570-1630’ in Kavita Singh (ed.), Scent Upon a Southern Breeze: 
Synaesthesia and the Arts of the Deccan (Mumbai: The Marg Foundation, 2018). 
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individuals across the Persianate Cosmopolis and allowed them to find 
employment at various Deccani courts. Moreover, by the inculcation of 
a particular attitude towards the self as a malleable object to be improved 
through the acquisition of knowledge, this cosmopolitan courtly disposi- 
tion actually permitted individuals not only to navigate the specific local 
knowledge, skills and practices that prevailed at the courts where they 
gained employment, but also to master those traditions, sometimes with 
striking success. I will discuss some examples of these knowledges and 
practices in detail in later chapters. In the next chapter, however, I will 
consider how individuals acquired, drew upon and expanded widespread 
familial, scholarly, mercantile, religious and friendly networks in order to 
move across the Persian Cosmopolis, and by means of which they sus- 
tained themselves, amidst the factions and rivalries of the networked 
courtly societies in which they found employment. 


2 Networks, Patrons and Friends 


My heart has become enamoured of the Deccan and will not leave it, 
Even if my homeland becomes the qibla, I will not turn my face to it.! 


Writing at the turn of the seventeenth century, the poet Mullah Nur al-Din 
Muhammad Zuhuri Turshizi, who served at the courts of both 
Ahmadnagar and Bijapur, thus expressed his attachment to the region 
where he had found both fame and fortune. Like many of his fellow 
courtiers, Zuhuri had spent the early part of his career moving from place 
to place in search of patronage, but having reached the Deccan in 1580, he 
remained there until his death in about 1617, despite attempts by both the 
poet Faizi and the noble Khan-i Khanan to lure him to the Mughal court.? 

Zuhuri's eulogy of the Deccan may have been a convenient piece of 
political rhetoric, aimed at pleasing his patron and earning himself a rich 
reward. Nevertheless, his lines touch on a crucial aspect of the Persian 
Cosmopolis, the corollary of the cosmopolitan courtly disposition discussed 
in Chapter 1: the existence of a highly mobile group of individuals. Many of 
these men (and occasionally women) made courtiership a career, moving 
from court to court to gain patronage, their destinations dictated by news of 
generous and liberal rulers disseminated through webs of transregional 
personal networks. Others were moved without their consent across this 


! Zuhuri, Divan-i Mulla Nar al-Din Zuhüri (Kanpur: Naval Kishore, 1879), p. 313. I thank 
Sunil Sharma for drawing my attention to this quote. 

? Muhammad Abdul Ghani, A History of Persian Language and Literature at the Mughal 
Court, with a Brief Survey of the Growth of the Urdu Language (Babur to Akbar), Part III: 
Akbar (Allahabad: The Indian Press, 1930), pp. 181-219. 

3 For a mention of the female courtier or nadima see I. Siddiqui, ‘Learning and Intellectual 
Thought in the Sultanate of Delhi during the Lodi Period’ in Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui 
(ed.), Medieval India: Essays in Intellectual Thought and Culture (Delhi: Manohar, 2003), 
vol. 1, pp. 95-112. See IA(H), (August 1921), 232, for an Iraqi woman, the daughter of 
Shah Qivam al-Din Nur Bakhsh, who invited Murtaza Nizam Shah to her lodging in 
Junnar whilst her husband, the peshva (prime minister) Shah Haidar, was absent from 
the royal camp. This lady dazzled Murtaza with her intellectual abilities and as a reward 
was summoned to the capital and granted a house and a lakh of tangas for her daily 
expenditure in Ahmadnagar. Shah Haidar was so annoyed by this that he withdrew 
from court service. His wife eventually returned to Iraq after a long stay in the Deccan. 
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region via the same transregional networks, as slaves. For at least two 
centuries, the Deccan was one of the major destinations of these travellers, 
providing ample opportunities for patronage and court service for a wide 
range of highly skilled individuals (see Figure 2.1). 

This chapter will examine the ways in which individuals across the 
Persian Cosmopolis could mobilise vast, transregional webs of intercon- 
nected networks in order to travel to, find employment at, and succeed at 
the courts of the Deccan sultanates. Commencing with a discussion on 
the importance of travel in contemporary literature, as a route to both 
experience and knowledge, this chapter considers immigration to the 
Bahmani sultanate through a discussion of the networks upon which 
a single individual, Abd al-Karim b. Muhammad Nimdihi, drew. 
Immigration to the successor sultanates is then discussed, through 
a reconstruction of the networks used by the poet Hajji Abarquhi, who 
found employment in at least three of the five sultanate courts. An 
examination of the contemporary understandings of patronage and 
friendship follows, in an effort to clarify aspects of those relationships, 
which sustained individuals and formed the dynamics of courtly life. 
A discussion of the courtly assembly, or majlis, focuses on one of the 
common spaces and occasions for performing friendship or enmity. 
Finally, the chapter concludes with an examination of the bodily and 
material practices that structured behaviour in the majlis. 


Travel and Knowledge 


By the time the Bahmani sultanate was founded in 1347, the idea of 
travelling in search of courtly employment was well-established. Already 
in the eleventh century, Kaikaus was advising his son that: 


Although the saying goes that one’s homeland is a second mother, do not be over- 
concerned with that, pay heed to where success in your fortune is to be found, for 
there is another saying that what rouses longings in the fortunate is more good 
fortune while in the unfortunate it is their homeland.* 


Travel was also thought to confer both knowledge and experience.” Such 
an idea may well have emerged out of the medieval Islamic practice of 
rihla or talab al-ilm (search for knowledge) where students travelled 


^ ON, pp. 54-5. 

> Consider the Prophetic Hadith: ‘Those who leave home in search of knowledge walk the 
path of God.’ On Rihla or talab al-‘tlm see Ian Richard Netton, Seek Knowledge: Thought 
and Travel in the House of Islam (Richmond: Curzon Press, 1996) and Sam Gellens, “The 
Search for Knowledge in Medieval Muslim Societies: A Comparative Approach’ in 
Dale Eickelman and James Piscatori (eds.), Muslim Travellers: Pilgrimage, Migration and 
the Religious Imagination (London: Routledge, 1990), pp. 50-65. 
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between madrasas (schools) in search of a complete education, itself an 
extension of the practice of hadith compilers in the early centuries of 
Islam.° Travel metaphors also abound in Sufi thought, which compared 
the seeker after religious truth to a ‘traveller on the path’. A claim to be 
well-travelled was, in many texts, tantamount to a claim to authority. 
Thus Sadi, the thirteenth-century author of the moralistic tales the 
Gulistan and the Bastan, claimed: 


Much have I roamed throughout the world’s far quarters, 
Spending my days with all and sundry; 

Enjoyment have I found in every nook, 

From every harvest I have gained a corn ear.’ 


Elsewhere the practical benefits accruing from travel were emphasised; 
Kaikaus advised his son to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, not merely as 
a religious duty but also because it would lead to worldly success: 


The perfection of pleasure lies in seeing what you have not already seen, eating 
what you have not hitherto eaten and experiencing what you have not yet experi- 
enced. Only by travel can this be achieved, seeing that it is travellers who have seen 
the world and been tried in active affairs who become prosperous and wise through 
having seen what [others] have not seen and heard what [others] have not heard.® 


Similarly, a character in the poetic version of the Sindbadnamah (The 
Story of Sindbad, c. 1374), an early seventeenth-century copy of which is 
attributed to Golkonda,? proclaims: 


Manifold are the advantages of travel, by which the man of enterprise becomes 
respected. He who has travelled is awake and intelligent; and when an affair of 
importance occurs, he is powerful; while he who has sat inactive at home, can with 
difficulty procure a livelihood. Travel is the profit and the capital of man; its 


© Houari Touati, Islam and Travel in the Middle Ages, trans., Lydia G. Cochrane (Chicago: 
University Chicago Press, 2010). 

" G. Wickens (ed. and trans.), Morals Pointed and Tales Adorned: The Bustan of Sadi, 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974), p. 8. 

8 ON, p. 16. 

? The Sindbadnamah, British Library I.O. Islamic 3214, was in the possession of Muhammad 
Quli Qutb Shah, c. 1603-4. See Ursula Sims-Williams, ‘Revisiting the Provenance of the 
Sindbadnamah (IO Islamic 3214), Asian and African Studies blogpost (2016) available 
online at http://blogs.bl.uk/asian-and-african/201 6/06/revisiting-the-provenance-of-the-sind 
badnamah-io-islamic-3214.html?_ga=2.242688833.2102346733.1500524379-624792338 
.1496805589 (accessed 20 July 2017), and Ursula Sims-Williams, “The Story of Sinbad or the 
Seven Sages’, Asian and African Studies blogpost (2015) available online at http://britishli 
brary.typepad.co.uk/asian-and-african/20 15/07/the-story-of-sinbad-or-the-seven-sages.html 
(accessed 20 July 2017). See also Laura Weinstein ‘Variations on a Persian Theme: 
Adaptation and Innovation in Early Manuscripts from Golconda’, PhD dissertation, 
Columbia University (2011), pp. 118—43; for a partial translation see Forbes Falconer, “The 
Sindibad Namah, The Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British and Foreign India, China, 
and Australasia, 35 (1841), 169-80; and 36 (1841), 4-18, 99-108. 
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hardships are his nurse. Through it the raw and inexperienced at length become 
adepts; through it the great achieve renown. By travel the new moon perpetually 
becomes the full. What is travel but a capital by which a fortune may be 
amassed?!? 


Others felt more ambivalently about the experience of travel and the 
choice to leave one's homeland, as Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi 
(1413-82), the Timurid ambassador sent to Vijayanagarain 1442 
recounted: 


When the smell of the ship reached my nostrils and I experienced the terror of the 
sea, I lost consciousness to such an extent that for three days I was dead to the 
world, save for the rising and falling of my breath. When I had partially come to, 
the merchants, who were loyal friends, together raised a ruckus, saying that the 
season for a sea voyage was past and anyone who made a voyage at this time was 
committing suicide. ! 


Razzaq turned to poetry to declare his attachment to his homeland and 
the disadvantages of travel: 


In memory of friends and homeland I weep so bitterly that I obliterate from the 
world all tracks of my passage. I am from the region of the beloved, not from 
a foreign realm.'? 


Nevertheless, Razzaq continued with his journey and his narration, 
arguing that his narrative was an important proof of the power of God: 


the terrors ofa sea voyage .. . are the most obvious ofthe effects of fate and lights of 
wisdom. ... crossing the great sea is indescribable except by the empowerment of 
the Ever-Living, who renders every impossibility possible. 1° 


Moreover, there was also a common perception that the traveller was 
not necessarily of unqualified benefit to a kingdom; Sadi reflects this 
ambivalence in the Bastan where he exhorts the reader: 


Treat fair the guest, the traveller hold dear; 

And be alert likewise against their harm! 

To have a care of the foreigner is only fair; 

For there may be an enemy in the livery of a friend.!* 


This ambivalence finds a reflection in the account of the Bijapuri historian 
Shirazi who describes the Gilani merchant Mahmud Gavan’s attempt to 


1? Falconer, ‘Sindibad’, 100. 

11 Wheeler Thackston, ‘Kamaluddin Abdul Razzaq Samarqandi's Mission to Calicut and 
Vijayanagar’ in Wheeler Thackston (ed. and trans.), A Century of Princes: Sources on 
Timurid History and Art (Cambridge MA: The Aga Khan Program for Islamic 
Architecture, 1989), pp. 300-1. 

1? Thackston, ‘Mission’, 301. 1° Thackston, ‘Mission’, 299. 

14 Wickens, Morals, p. 18. 
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get himself admitted at the Bahmani court. In this account, the courtiers 
tried to persuade the Sultan to admit Mahmud, but he expressed reluc- 
tance saying: 


"[hese foreign men (ghariban mardom) are very intelligent and will soon deceive 
men, at the same time, having come into the presence, he will soon become a man 
of authority and power and this would displease you.’ The nobles (amrà?) peti- 
tioned, ‘But what could one man, a trader, do? Let us see his manners and if he is 
suitable for service, he can stay for some days, but otherwise his business will soon 
be finished, and he can be given leave.’!” 


Shirazi's account, which dates from the end of the sixteenth century, does 
not concur with that of other chroniclers, and probably reflects the 
particular framework of the author's chronicle and the contemporary 
political factionalism at the time of writing, more than events in the 
Bahmani sultanate 200 years earlier. Nevertheless, it demonstrates that 
certain widely shared understandings about the figure of the traveller 
endured over time and in different parts of the Persian Cosmopolis. 


Immigration to the Bahmani Sultanate 


From an early period, significant efforts were made by the Bahmani 
sultans and powerful nobles to encourage immigration from Iran, via 
the maritime routes connecting the Persian Gulf to the Konkan coast. 
'The rebellion against the Delhi sultanate in 1345-6, which led to the 
establishment of the Bahmani sultanate in 1347, had cut off access to 
central Asian trade routes which had furnished the Delhi sultanate not 
only with vital commodities, such as warhorses, but with a flow of man- 
power, including ulama, administrative and military personnel. Local 
elites, particularly Brahmins, were co-opted into the administration of 
the Bahmani sultanate from the beginning, but scholars, jurists and 
literati were also required for the fledgling court's own understanding of 
itself as a valid entity; in the Persian Cosmopolis, to be recognised as 
a court required the presence as well as the useful labour of such person- 
nel. High-ranking members of the elite would often actively recruit 
acquaintances from their place of origin. The most famous example of 
this took place in the reign of Muhammad Bahmani II (1378-97), when 
the scholar Fazlullah Inju, a member of the powerful Inju family of Shiraz, 
who had risen to the position of teacher of the Bahmani princes, tried to 


15 TM(B), 28. According to Shirazi, the Sultan is proved correct in his suspicions for when 
Gavan is presented at court, he makes his entrance bearing a Quran on his head, thus 
forcing the Sultan to rise from his throne against his will. 
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convince his townsman the poet Hafiz Shirazi to come to Gulbarga.'^ In 
Firishta's seventeenth-century account of this famous episode, Inju's 
arguments to Hafiz emphasise the liberality and generosity of the king's 
patronage.'’ Although Hafiz reached Lar penniless, two merchants with 
connections in India provided him with money to reach the boat awaiting 
him at Hormuz, suggesting how closely the information networks of 
courtly recruitment were linked to the trading networks of long-distance 
merchants. Eventually Hafiz, overcome by homelessness, changed his 
mind about travelling to India and sent a ghazal in his stead, arguing 
that the sultan's riches could never be enough for him to forsake his 
homeland. The sultan rewarded him by ordering Muhammad Qasim 
Mashhadi ‘to purchase whatsoever, among the productions of India was 
likely to prove most acceptable, and to send them to the poet at Shiraz’, an 
order which strikingly illuminates the links between courtly service, the 
circulation of peoples and of commodities in the fifteenth-century 
Deccan.’ 

According to Firishta, the aggressive recruitment of courtiers from the 
Persian-speaking world became a regular policy under Firuz Shah 
Bahmani (r. 1397-1422), who sent ships annually from the Konkan 
ports of Goa and Dabhol ‘in all directions’ to trade and to recruit ‘men 
of pre-eminent perfection". ? Women were also ‘purchased’ — accounts of 
Firuzs harem emphasise the multilingual, multinational and erudite 
nature of the inmates: 


In each of the female courts, there were nine women, [... with each] three slave 
girls, who always shared a language [with their mistress] ... He was particularly 
fond ofthe Arabian language, so he gave the Arabian female quarters second place 
after the Deccani quarters. [... There were also] Circassians, Turks, Russians, 
Georgians, Persians, ... Franks, Khitais, Afghans, Rajputs, Bengalis, Gujaratis, 
Telinganis, Kanharis (Kannadi), Marathis, and others; and he could converse 
with each in her own language . . .^? 


Marital politics also played an important role in strengthening the links 
between the elite of the Bahmani sultanate and those of powerful families 
in Iran. Firishta claimed that Firuz was the first Deccan sultan to establish 
a familial relationship with the Shirazi Inju family; his son Hasan Khan 
was married to a daughter of the Inju family, and one of his daughters was 
married to Mir Shams al-Din Muhammad Inju, whom he appointed 
governor of Daulatabad.?! 


16 The Inju family were one of the most powerful families in Shiraz at the time of Hafiz. See 
John Limbert, ‘Inju’ in Encyclopaedia Iranica, online edition (accessed 25 May 2017). 

17 TF, vol. II, p. 308. 

18 TF, vol. II, pp. 309-10. This ghazal is known as ‘Not all the sum of earthly happiness’. 

19 TF, vol. Il, p.326 7° TF, vol. Il, p. 328. 7! TF, vol. IL, pp. 327-8. 
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The usurpation of the throne from the designated heir by Ahmad 
Bahmani (r. 1422-36) necessitated the exclusion of the established nobil- 
ity and the consolidation of a new group of loyal supporters; a need which 
was met by giving preference to new immigrants, such as the Iraqi horse 
merchant Khalaf Hasan Basri. The official promotion of the Iran-based 
Nimatullahi silsilah at court by both Ahmad and his son Ala al-Din II 
(r. 1436—58), in particular the presence at the new capital of Bidar, of 
Shah Nimatullah's grandson, Mir Nurullah and - after 1431 - 
Nimatullah's son Burhan al-Din Nimatullah, further contributed to this 
wave of immigration. ^ Eaton notes that the majority of prominent 
named courtiers active in the Bahmani sultanate in the second quarter 
of the fifteenth century had family origins elsewhere in the Persian 
Cosmopolis: in Khurasan, Afghanistan, Central Asia, or Iran.” The 
development of factional politics in the Bahmani sultanate is often attrib- 
uted to this rapid influx of immigrants, with the emergence of two fre- 
quently antagonistic groupings within court society: the immigrants 
becoming known as gharibi (westerner or foreigner), and the local 
Indians and African slaves defining themselves as dakani (Deccanis), 
although as Eaton points out, both categories were political rather than 
strictly ethnic.** During the rule of Ala al-Din II, gharibis were given top 
military and political positions and their superior status was dramatically 
displayed in court assemblies where a physical separation was enacted, 
with the gharibis standing on the privileged right-hand side of the throne 
and the dakanis standing on the left.^? As the Bahmani sultans struggled 
to assert control over a rapidly changing court society by such techniques, 
designed to privilege one faction against another, they helped institution- 
alise the tendency of individuals to operate according to their allegiance to 
nominally ethnically defined groups. 


?? M. Suleiman Siddiqi, ‘The Pro-Alien policy of Ahmad Shah and the Role of the 
Nimatullahis of Bidar’ in Anup Taneja (ed.), Sufi Cults and the Evolution of Medieval 
Indian Culture (Delhi: Indian Council of Historical Research, 2003), pp. 179-203; 
Jean Aubin, ‘De Kuhnanàn a Bidar: La Famille Nimatullahi’, Studia Iranica, 20(2) 
(1991), 233-61. 

?5 Richard M. Eaton, A Social History of the Deccan: 1300-1761: Eight Indian Lives 

(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), pp. 61-2. 

Eaton plots the shifts in the term Deccani: in the mid fourteenth century it had a political 

significance, referring to a north Indian immigrant to the Deccan who opposed Tughluq 

rule. By the end of the fourteenth century, it had acquired instead the sense of ‘a native of 
the Deccan’, rather than of ‘Hindustan’ (North India). By the second quarter of the 
fifteenth century, it had once again acquired a political sense, used to describe a group 
who defined themselves by what they were not — westerners — rather than any necessary 
ancestral connection to the Deccan, as the allegiance of the African slaves to this group 
demonstrates. Similarly, individuals sometimes acquired the label ‘gharib’ due to political 
allegiance rather than foreign ancestry. See Eaton, Social History, pp. 68-9. 
?5 TF, vol. IL, pp. 392. 
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Of course, the movement of individuals did not depend entirely on the 
policy of a centralised state in the Deccan. On the contrary, a range of 
push and pull factors in both the country of origin and destination played 
a big role, ranging from personal situations to political circumstances and 
even environmental conditions.^? Aubin suggests that the Deccan func- 
tioned as a release valve for the youth of the hinterland of the Iranian 
littoral, a region known as the Garmsirat, infamous for its arid and 
inhospitable climate.*’ By contrast, Eaton argues, contemporary South 
Asia, with about ten times the population base of the Iranian plateau, 
generated far greater wealth that could support much richer courtly 
societies, where patronage was far more lavish than in Iran.** 

Beyond state-sponsored migration, individuals seem to have drawn on 
a wide range of interlocking and overlapping networks: kinship networks, 
trade networks, intellectual and scholarly networks and Sufi networks. 
These networks were established and extended by kinship ties, regional 
origins, personal recommendations, mercantile contacts, certificates of 
study and the possession of a set of skills and knowledges valued at court. 
Letters played a particularly important role in the functioning of such 
networks, as Chapter 4 will discuss. The fluid and personal character of 
these networks makes their geographical extent hard to plot, since each 
link and node in the network shifted in accordance with the personal 
circumstances of each individual making up the network.’ Nevertheless, 
judging by the nisbas (suffix of affiliation) of individuals at the Bahmani 
court, we can ascertain persistent links between the Deccan and certain 
areas including Lar, Shiraz and Gilan. ^? 


26 Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians Abroad: Intra-Asian Elite Migration and Early Modern 
State Formation’, Journal of Asian Studies, 51(2) (1992), 340-63. 
d Jean Aubin, ‘Le Royaume d'Ormuz au debut du XVIe siècle’, Mare Luso-Indicum, II 
(1973), 177. 
?8 Baton, Social History, pp. 61-2. 
?? Little work has been done on the specific mechanics of such networks, usually on the 
grounds that the extant source material is inadequate. Sources may not exist for the kind 
of statistical survey undertaken by M. Athar Ali, The Apparatus of Empire: Awards of 
Ranks, Offices and Titles to the Mughal Nobility, 1574-1658 (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1985); or the kind of approach favoured by Carl Petry, “Travel Patterns of 
Medieval Notables in the Near East’, Studia Islamica, (62) (1985), 53-87, but 
a prosopographical study of individuals drawing on the networks connecting the 
Deccan to the Persian Cosmopolis is plausible. For a fascinating recent study of 
Timurid intellectual networks, see Ilker Evrim Binbas, Intellectual Networks in Timurid 
Iran: Sharaf al-Din Ali Yazdi and the Islamicate Republic of Letters (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2016). 
Nisbas are an uncertain guide to the actual region or city of origin of an individual, since 
they often denominated a notional attachment to a geographical area (possibly of ances- 
tral origin) rather than indicating time actually spent in that area. Annemarie Schimmel, 
Islamic Names (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1989). 
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An important geographic node in many of these networks was the 
trading emporium of Hormuz.?' Hormuz was where the Bahmani sultans 
would send royal ships seeking commodities and personnel, and it was 
where the vast majority of immigrants and travellers to the Deccan 
embarked on ships, joining, and sometimes operating as merchants, 
heading for the Bahmani sultanate.?^ As a result, many of the Bahmani 
elite had close connections — familial, ethnic, religious, scholarly, politi- 
cal, mercantile or a combination thereof — with the elite of Hormuz. 


Nimdihi's Network 


A clearer idea of the way that networks functioned can be gained by an 
examination of the career of one particular fifteenth-century individual. 
'Thanks to the characteristically meticulous scholarship of Jean Aubin, 
a surprising amount is known about the life and connections of one such 
individual: Abd al-Karim bin Muhammad Nimdihi (c. 1439-96), the 
secretary of the Bahmani vizier, Khvajah Jahan Mahmud Gavan. ^ 

Born in south-western Laristan, Nimdihi seems to have completed his 
education in Shiraz, a student of Sayyid Nur al-Din Ahmad Iji and 
Maulana Shams al-Din Muhammad Lari.** Nur al-Din was a member 


31 Tn 1442, Samarqandi claimed Hormuz was frequented by: ‘merchants from the seven 
climes — Egypt, Syria, Anatolia, Azarbaijan, Arabian and Persian Iraq, Fars, Khurasan, 
Transoxiana, Turkistan, the Qipchaq steppe, the Qalmaq regions and all the lands of the 
Orient, China and Khan Baliq. .. sea-faring men from Indo-China, Java, Bengal, Ceylon, 
the cities of Zirba [Malaysia], Tennasarim, Sumatra, Siam and the Maldive Islands to the 
realm of Malibar, Abyssinia and Zanzibar, the ports of Vijayanagar, Gulbarga, Gujarat 
and Cambay, the coast of the Arabian peninsula to Aden, Jiddah and Yanbu’ ...’. 
Thackston, ‘Mission’, 300. 

Aubin, ‘Ormuz’. 

This account presented here is necessarily partial: I was unable to get hold of a copy of 
Nimdihi’s writings in time to include discussion of them in this book. The biographical 
account I present of Nimdihi's life is based on Jean Aubin, ‘La Vie et Oeuvre de Nimdihi’, 
Revue des Etudes Islamiques (1966), 61-81, and Aubin, ‘Ormuz’. Much of Aubin’s 
material comes from a collection of Nimdihi's writings, known as the Kanz al-ma 'àni, 
compiled between 1490 and 1495 at the request of his son, Najib al-Din Abd al-Sami, 
and copied by Husain b. Ahmad al-Karbalai in Damascus in May 1588. The volume 
contains 137 pieces, including various prefaces written for copies and translations of 
other authors' works and letters. At least 54 of these are letters written by Nimdihi 
according to notes dictated by Mahmud Gavan, and a certain number of others may 
also have come from Mahmud Gavan, although Nimdihi makes no mention of it (Aubin, 
*Nimdihi', 64). Aubin also draws on Nimdihi's universal history, the Tabagat-i Mahmüd 
Shahi, compiled in the 1490s in Gujarat, at the request of Sultan Mahmud Begarah. 
Nimdihi’s complex and fascinating writings await an extended analysis, which will 
eventually allow for a much more sophisticated treatment than I have been able to 
provide here. Nevertheless, I hope that this brief discussion proves my broader point 
about the persistence of various networks during the career of an ambitious man in the 
fifteenth-century Persian Cosmopolis, as well as stimulating further research. 

34 Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 62-3. 
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ofthe powerful Iji family who were influential in both Shiraz and Hormuz, 
and it may have been through his influence that Nimdihi was awarded an 
annual grant of 2,000 dinars to support his studies from Sultan Turan 
Shah II of Hormuz.” Aged about 33, Nimdihi emigrated to India in 
search of a job, moving, after an unsuccessful attempt in the Malwa 
sultanate, to the Bahmani sultanate in about 1473, where he found 
employment in the chancellory. He soon came to the notice of 
Mahmud Gavan and he was brought into the special secretariat 
(divankhanah-yi khass), under Gavan’s direct employment.” Since 
Gavan regularly wrote to Sayyid Iji, requesting his influence be brought 
to bear on facilitating the flow of goods and manpower through Hormuz, 
Nimdihi's employment in the chancellery may have been as a result of the 
Sayyid's intervention." However, it is equally possible that Nimdihi's 
entrance to the Bahmani court was effected through his former Shirazi 
teacher, Maulana Shams al-Din Muhammad Lari. A renowned theolo- 
gian, Shams al-Din was part of Mahmud Gavan's epistolary network and 
was the only alim of repute to accept Gavan’s pressing invitations to visit 
the Bahmani court, where he remained until his death in 1495-6.?? 

As his letters testify, Nimdihi prospered under Gavan's patronage, and 
yet when he was looking for a patron for his younger brother Abd al-Aziz 
in 1474-5, Nimdihi turned not to Gavan, but to his old patron Sayyid 
Nur al-Din Ahmad Iji, through whose influence Abd al-Aziz acquired 
a position in the Hormuz court. ? Following Gavan's fall from favour and 
execution in 1481, Nimdihi initially remained at the Bahmani court. 
Indeed, Aubin argues that he was directly responsible for drafting the 
fath namah, which informed the Bahmani nobles of the death of the 
influential vizier, as well as the letters sent to inform foreign sultans, 
including the Timurid sultan of Herat, Sultan Husain Bayqara 
(r. 1469-1506), and the sultan of Hormuz, Salgur Shah, of Gavan's 
execution on charges of treason.*° However, soon after Muhammad 
Bahmani IITs death in March 1482, Nimdihi appears to have been 
demoted from the chancellery and ordered to help the royal librarians 


35 See Aubin, ‘Ormuz’ on the Ij family. On Nimdihi’s bursary see Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 62, 
citing Tabaqāt, year 875. 

36 Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 63, citing the preface to the KM, f. 2b and a letter to Sayyid Nur al-Din 
Ahmad Iji, KM, f. 148b-149a. 

37 Aubin, ‘Ormuz’, 135, citing KM, ff. 8a—9a, where Gavan requests Iji to send him archers 
and ff. 81a-83a, where Nimdihi writes to Iji on Gavan's behalf regarding the inheritance 
of a Hormuzi merchant under the protection of Gavan. 

58 For Gavan's letters to Muhammad Lari, see RI, letters 28 and 77. For Muhammad Lari’s 
stay in the Deccan, see Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 70. 

3° Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 62, quoting KM, f. 164b, Nimdihi's letter recommending his brother 
to Sayyid Iji, dated 879/1474—5. 

4° Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 67-9. 
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translate various Arabic manuscripts into Persian in order to make them 
more accessible. Nimdihi was assigned the translation of Kitab al-Hiyal 
(Book of Ingenious Devices) by the Bani Musa, a task that he considered 
so unworthy of his abilities that he made a point of saying so in the 
preface to his translation, which he dedicated to Mahmud Bahmani.^! 

By December of that same year, Nimdihi had decided to seek better 
prospects elsewhere, and moved to the sultanate of Gujarat, where he 
stayed for two years before returning to Hormuz in 1484. Although he 
later claimed he found himself in Gujarat ‘without money or resources’, 
he clearly managed to make some important connections there, since in 
1487 he was sent back to Gujarat by Sultan Salgur Shah of Hormuz, on 
a diplomatic mission to Sultan Mahmud Begarrah.** According to 
Nimdihi’s own account of this mission, the ship on which he was travel- 
ling was wrecked and after an arduous trek through a snake-infested 
jungle, he and his companions were abducted by a band of vagabonds 
who wanted to slit their throats. Frustratingly, his account ends on this 
tantalising note, but we do know that he survived, somehow made his way 
to the court and remained in Gujarat until his death, which occurred 
between 1499 and 1501. In Gujarat, Nimdihi began to compose 
a universal history, the Tabaqat-i Mahmüd Shahi, at the request of 
Mahmud Begarrah. Other protégés of Mahmud Gavan also found refuge 
at Gujarat, including Gavan’s own son, Ali Malik al-Tujjar.^* 

This account of Nimdihi’s life makes several things clear. First of all, 
there were multiple opportunities in an individual’s life for establishing 
patronage relationships: during education, in the course of courtly ser- 
vice, through family connections, and whilst undertaking a diplomatic 
mission to another court. Secondly, an individual was not expected to 
maintain an exclusive relationship with one patron, but to construct 
a network of acquaintances and intimacies, through the acceptance of 
patronage from numerous influential people, and the establishment of 
friendships with peers. Such networks were not neatly circumscribed 
within the boundaries of a single court or sultanate, but dynamic, over- 
lapping and sprawling webs that spanned vast distances, intersected with 
the networks of others and often connected two individuals in multiple 
ways. Moreover, individuals within a network were never fixed in an 
unchanging hierarchy, but shifted, depending on their own situation 


^! Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 71, citing KM, ff. 194a-196b. *? Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 71-2. 

^5 Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 72, quoting Tabaqat, under the year 892. 

44 On Ali Malik al-Tujjar, see Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 78-9, fn. 6. Another of Gavan's protégés 
who found refuge in Gujarat was Abd al-Husain Tuni, the author of Ma 'asir-i Mahmiid 
Shahi, a history of Gujarat; see Nabi Hadi, Dictionary of Indo-Persian Literature (Delhi: 
Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, Abhinav publications, 1995), p. 10. 
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vis-à-vis the current ultimate wielder of power, the sultan or his regent. 
'Thus, Nimdihi openly accepted patronage from both Sayyid Nur al-Din 
and Mahmud Gavan, as well as from Maulana Shams al-Din and others 
about whom less is known, such as Sayyid Nasrullah.^? Several of these 
powerful individuals also knew the others directly, apparently quite apart 
from their relationship with Nimdihi, and therefore, each individual in 
this constellation of acquaintances could also be considered part of the 
networks of the others. 

However, the addition of a new patron was not envisaged as an oppor- 
tunity to abandon old obligations in favour of the new; former relation- 
ships needed to be constantly maintained, so that in the event of one 
patron's dramatic fall from grace, an individual would still have the 
resources to succeed, if necessary by starting afresh elsewhere in the 
Persian Cosmopolis. Throughout his career, Nimdihi maintained his 
connection with Sayyid Nur al-Din Ahmad Iji through regular correspond- 
ence and frequent mentions of his obligation towards him. In his letters, 
Nimdihi provided updates on his own achievements at the Bahmani 
court: 


I amass qualities of spirit and good manners by frequenting the noble counsellor 
[Mahmud Gavan ...]. He includes me in his favour and I acquire his intimacy. ^? 


Such letters served first to highlight the extent of Nimdihi's own growing 
influence at the Bahmani court, and thus to underline his usefulness to 
Sayyid Nur al-Din as a means through which the Sayyid could extend his 
own network in the Deccan. Secondly, these letters provided Sayyid Nur 
al-Din with information on the internal politics of the Bahmani court, 
information that the Sayyid could use to further his own influence at 
Hormuz, particularly with regards to the lucrative trade between 
Hormuz and the Deccan, which may have served as a political tool. 
This underlines a further obvious, but important, point; although the 
initial benefits consequent on the establishment of a patronage relation- 
ship were felt mainly by the client, once the client began to achieve success 
in his own life, benefits were expected to flow back towards the patron. 
That Nimdihi remained in a relationship of client to Sayyid Nur al-Din 
despite his relationship to Gavan is demonstrated by the same letter cited 
above, where after boasting of his intimacy with Gavan, he bemoans the 
‘depravity and villainy’ of the Bahmani court, described as a ‘place that 


^^ Nimdihi also clearly kept his various patrons informed about the cicumstances of his 
fellow clients. Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 70, describes a letter from Nimdihi to Sayyid Nasrullah 
(KM, ff. 50a—64a), which expresses his pain at his patron Gavan’s death and lists the fate 
of Gavan’s dependents in Bidar in the immediate aftermath of his death. 

^9 Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 63-4, quoting KM, f. 148b. 
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gives no worldly or spiritual satisfaction’, and concludes with a request 
that ‘before I die, graft the branch of my existence to the tree of the 
assembly of the companions and the friends". ^" Since these complaints 
are found in the context of a request for continued patronage from Sayyid 
Nur al-Din they should be seen as partly dictated by conventions of the 
genre, and partly as a deliberate rhetorical strategy, rather than necessar- 
ily an accurate depiction of Nimdihi's impressions of the Bahmani 
court. ^? 

Nimdihi's decision to draw on Sayyid Nur al-Din's connections with 
Hormuz rather than Mahmud Gavan's network when seeking a position 
for his brother Abd al-Aziz can also be seen as a carefully weighed 
strategic decision. Firstly, it enhanced his own influence at the Bahmani 
court (and his usefulness to Gavan) by consolidating his connections to 
the main trading emporium, Hormuz, through a solid kinship relation- 
ship. On the other hand, it also provided a secondary network centred at 
a geographically distant court that Nimdihi could draw upon should he 
fall foul of prevailing political circumstances. Such a calculation clearly 
paid off; by 1500, Abd al-Aziz had risen to become the chief judge (qazi 
al-qazat) of Hormuz, and it is likely that Nimdihi's engagement by the 
Hormuz sultan for a diplomatic mission to Gujarat in 1487 was 
a reflection of the success of his brother at Hormuz, as much as 
a consequence of the continuing influence of Sayyid Nur al-Din Ahmad 
Iji at that court. ^? 

A final point should also be made: these networks were not merely 
made up of vertical links to powerful individuals, but also of a mass of 
horizontal links to individuals of equal or of lower status. Nimdihi’s rapid 
ability to gain a foothold at the court of the Gujarat sultanate was surely 
also connected to the presence of other former protégés of Mahmud 
Gavan who had fled to Gujarat after his execution. The choice of 
Gujarat indicates that Gavan's own network included links to friends in 
the neighbouring sultanate, links which enabled his supporters to find 
a position in a new court, once political circumstances necessitated them 
leaving the Bahmani Sultanate. Moreover, it suggests that individuals 
who shared the same patron often felt a certain obligation to each other, 
even in the absence of that patron. Thus, once one individual had found 


47 Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 65-6, quoting KM, f. 148b. 8 See this volume, Chapter 4. 

7? Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 62, fn. 4, citing Tabaqāt, under the year 843. Aubin also notes that 
Nimdihi corresponded with a nephew, Kamal al-Din Muhammad, who was probably 
a son of Abd al-Aziz, encouraging him to study so that he could, like his father, preside 
over meetings with grandees. Aubin suggests that this nephew may be the same as 
*Maamede Nemidi’ who, according to a Portuguese budget of c. 1533, received an 
annual pension of about 50,000 dinars from the Sultan of Hormuz. 
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a position in Gujarat, he provided an entry for other members of his 
network. Such relationships were frequently reinforced by the establish- 
ment of marital ties. A letter found in the Ottoman archives from Gujarat 
written by the ‘student of the son-in-law of Khvajah Jahan’ leads Aubin to 
suggest that a marital relation may have been forged between the Gujarat- 
based descendants of Nimdihi and Mahmud Gavan, particularly since 
scribal skills often became a family specialisation.”” 


Immigration to the Successor Sultanates 


Although it is impossible to make a quantitative judgement, the dissolu- 
tion of the Bahmani kingdom into five rival sultanates does not seem to 
have damaged the prestige of the Deccan in the eyes of peripatetic 
courtiers. Writing between 1512 and 1515, the Portuguese apothecary 
and traveller Tome Pires estimated the number of immigrants into the 
Deccan to be between ten and twelve thousand: 


The kingdom of the Deccan is a land of chivalry ... Those white people whom we 
call Rumes used generally to come to this kingdom and to Goa to earn wages and 
honour. ... There must be about two hundred Turks, Rumes and Arabs in the 
kingdom of the Deccan and from ten to twelve thousand Persian men-at-arms. 
The man who has the most white men in this kingdom is the most powerful.” 


Similarly, Hormuz remained an important way-station in mercantile and 
immigrant peregrinations, even after its conquest and occupation by the 
Portuguese in 1515.?? 

It is possible that the new boundaries — themselves shifting and 
unstable — may not have affected the flow of immigrants because the 
networks enabling movement to the Deccan were already well established 
across the whole Deccan region including the Vijayanagara Empire. 
Already in Bahmani times, individuals were moving between the courts 
of the Bahmani sultanate and Vijayanagara."? With the fragmentation of 
the Bahmani sultanate into five successor sultanates, individuals moved 
pragmatically between all six Deccani courts, as well as those of smaller 


°° Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 78-9, fn. 6. 

?! Tomé Pires, The Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires: An Account of the East from the Red Sea to 
China, Written in Malacca and India in 1512-1515; and the Book of Francisco Rodrigues; 
Pilot Major of the Armada that Discovered Banda and the Moluccas: Rutter of a Voyage in the 
Red Sea, Nautical Rules, Almanack (Delhi: Asian Educational Services, 2005), vol. I, book 
IL, p. 52. See also Aubin ‘Ormuz’, and Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians’. 

52 Aubin, ‘Ormuz’ and Willem Floor, ‘Hormuz ii. Islamic Period’, vol. XII, Encyclopaedia 
Iranica, online edition (accessed 25 April 2017). 

53 See the discussion of Ahmad Khan in Phillip B. Wagoner, ‘Fortuitous Convergences and 
Essential Ambiguities: Transcultural Political Elites in the Medieval Deccan’, 
International Journal of Hindu Studies, 3(3) (1999), 241-64. 
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regional chiefs, as opportunities presented themselves or as political crises 
made necessary." Although the political realignments of the early six- 
teenth century may have tied particular networks more closely to one 
sultanate or another, the existing links between former Bahmani courtiers 
who were now serving under different sultans remained and enabled the 
networks to transcend political borders. Even kinship networks seem to 
have traversed political boundaries; and it is not uncommon to find 
mention of two brothers serving the courts of two different kings." 
Epigraphic and literary evidence also show how newly arrived individuals 
moved from court to court in search of patronage and employment and 
long-established nobles at any of the Deccani sultanates could move 
between courts following a fall from favour or the prospect of greater 
rewards elsewhere. During the sixteenth century, the rulers of the 
Deccani states would sometimes attempt to persuade powerful nobles 
serving in rival sultanates to abandon their current position and move to 
their own court with inducements of titles, land grants and wealth. In 
some cases, this could increase a noble's standing in his own court. 
Firishta recounts that when rivals of Asad Khan Lari tried to slander 
him by telling Ibrahim Adil Shah I (1510-34) that he had received 
a large amount of money and jewels from Rama Raya in to order mediate 
peace between Vijayanagara and Bijapur, Ibrahim reproved the informers 
and observed that he thanked God that he had a servant to whom great 
kings were submissive and paid contributions. "^ He then presented Asad 
Khan with a khilat (robe of honour) and other marks of favour. 
Movement between courts seems to have been so common that the 
Persian chroniclers often omitted to notice it, an omission unfortunately 
repeated in scholarly accounts that relied solely on those chronicles. 
Although it appears unusual to modern eyes, the career of the Iranian 
noble Ain al-Mulk Gilani — who was lured from service at Bidar under 
Amir Barid, by the powerful Adil Shahi vizier Asad Khan Lari, to service 
at Bijapur under Ibrahim Adil Shah I in about 1542 and then moved to 
take service at Vijayanagara under Araviti Rama Raja in 1550 - to 


54 This elite mobility has been demonstrated by Richard Eaton and Phillip Wagoner, both 
in separately authored earlier works and in their most recent co-written book, Pozer, 
Memory and Architecture: Contested Sites on India’s Deccan Plateau, 1300-1600 (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2014), which draws on architectural, epigraphic and 
textual sources in multiple languages. See particularly the discussion of Shitab Khan, pp. 
165-219. 

55 In 1572, Khvajah Zia al-Din Muhammad Samnani, entitled Amin Khan, was appointed 
as Ahmadnagar’s envoy to Bijapur, whilst his brother Khvajah Ghiyas al-Din 
Muhammad Samnani was appointed as Bijapur’s envoy to Ahmadnagar. IA(H), 
September 1921, 262. 

56 TF, vol. III, p. 110. See also this volume, Chapter 3. 
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contemporaries followed a common pattern that was mirrored in the 
careers of many other powerful nobles attached to the Deccani courts."' 
When the Persian chroniclers took notice of individual movement, they 
rarely passed negative judgement on the peripatetic careers of important 
nobles who moved between courts of the Deccan. The chronicler of 
Ahmadnagar, Tabatabai, mentions that Sayyid Murtaza Sabzavari left 
the court of Ahmadnagar during the regency of Khunzah Humayun 
(1565-71) and took up service with Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur. Sabzavari 
returned to Ahmadnagar when prince Murtaza Nizam Shah overthrew 
his mother and took a prominent part in the conquest of Berar (1574), 
being subsequently rewarded with the governorship of that province. 
After a failed attempt to overthrow the regent of Ahmadnagar, Salabat 
Khan, who was ruling the sultanate in the place of the now reclusive 
Sultan Murtaza, Sabzavari fled to the Mughal court and was employed 
by Akbar in the campaign against Ahmadnagar.^? 

Similarly, Firishta notes that following the massacre of the foreign 
nobles at Ahmadnagar by the Mahadavi noble Jamal Khan and his 
supporters in 1588-9, many of the remaining foreign nobles left 
Ahmadnagar to take up service in Bijapur, including Firishta himself.”° 
The fact that Tabatabai, who had come to Ahmadnagar from Samnan, 
via Iraq and Golkonda, remained in Ahmadnagar after the massacre 
suggests that Firishta's ‘foreign nobles’ were — like Jalal Khan in the 
fifteenth-century Bahmani sultanate — probably defined more by political 
affiliation than by ethnic identity.°° 

Although it is not possible to compile precise statistics detailing the 
volume of immigration to the Deccan, anecdotally it seems that 
the Deccan remained a pre-eminent destination for immigrants until 
the latter half of the sixteenth century when the Mughal court began to 
emerge as an alternative destination. Even then many courtiers, like 
Zuhuri, resisted attempts to entice them north, suggesting that substan- 
tial resources remained available in the Deccan for patronage and to 
reward service. Others, like Sabzavari, began to see the Mughal Empire 
as a possible alternative, and as the Mughal Empire expanded in size and 
wealth, the Deccan became increasingly less attractive. As the seven- 
teenth-century tazkira (biographical dictionaries) reveal, many Mughal 


?7 Wagoner, ‘Convergences’. See also the career of Rama Raya in Eaton, Social History, pp. 
78-104. 

58 On Murtaza Sabzavari see LA(H), August 1921, 229. The career of Saif ‘Ain al-Mulk 
who moved from Golkonda to Ahmadnagar to Bijapur and back to Ahmadnagar again 
also highlights the way both members of the elite and sultans conceived of the inter- 
connected nature of the different kingdoms of the Deccan. See [A (H), Jan 1921, 76-80 
and RMP, vol. 3, pp. 64-8 and 145. 

°° TF, vol. III, p. 467. 60 See above, p. 81. 
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nobles began their Indian careers in the Deccan but chose to move to the 
Mughal Empire during the first half of the seventeenth century.^' 


The Poet as Peripatetic Courtier 


By the mid sixteenth century, the life of a peripatetic courtier was con- 
sidered not only a viable career option but also a valid subject of artistic 
interest. An interesting example is the divan (poetic collection) of the 
relatively unknown poet Hajji Abarquhi (c. 1520s to 1590s) who used the 
takhallus (pseudonym) Hajji.” Unlike many of his contemporaries writ- 
ing Persian poetry in the sixteenth-century Deccan, Hajji's language is 
relatively simple and lacking in the stylistic adornment associated with the 
so-called sabki hindi (Indian style) of his contemporaries Qummi and 
Zuhuri; according to Desai, his poetry was modelled on the older style 
embodied by Hafiz and Sadi.°’ Hajji may not have been particularly 
representative as a poet; he certainly never achieved any lasting fame 
from his divan, and I have not come across any other poems with 
a similar focus.°* Nevertheless, his poems do depict a very representative 
sixteenth-century courtly figure: the figure of the self-made man. Rather 
than proclaiming his high birth or illustrious ancestors, Hajji's epon- 
ymous hero flaunts his quick-wittedness, erudition, mercantile activities 
and pragmatic grasp of opportunity throughout the vicissitudes of life. As 
such, he epitomises the characteristics of the successful peripatetic 
courtier. 

Although Hajji's divan is unusual in the autobiographical details of the 
poems, many elements from his poems echo elements found in travel 
narratives of journeys to the Deccan. A series of poems dramatise his 
apparent rags-to-riches life story, first in a qasidah (panegyric) entitled 
Nasab Namah (The Book of Lineage), which begins by emphasising his 
low birth: 


9! See Shah Nawaz Khan and Abdul Hayy, The Maathir-ul-umara’: Being Biographies of the 
Muhammadan and Hindu Officers of the Timurid Sovereigns of India from 1500 to about 1780 
A.D., trans., Prashad Baini (Calcutta: Asiatic Society, 1964). 

62 DH; Ziauddin Ahmed Desai, ‘Haji Abarquhi and his Divan’, Indo-Iranica, 15 (1962), 
12-37. 

$5 Desai, ‘Hajji’, 34. On Sabki Hindi see S. R. Faruqi, ‘A Stranger in the City: The Poetics of 
Sabki Hindi’, Annual of Urdu Studies, 19 (2004); Rajiv Kinra, ‘Fresh Words for a Fresh 
World: Tàza-Gü'i and the Poetics of Newness in Early Modern Indo-Persian Poetry’, 
Sikh Formations: Religion, Culture, Theory, 3(2) (2007), 125-49. 

64 Hajji finds no mention in contemporary chronicles, tazkiras or epigraphic sources. 
However, the high quality of calligraphy in which his divan is written has led to the 
attribution of the writing to one of two well-known contemporary calligraphers, who have 
found lasting fame: Baba Shah Iraqi and Mir Ali Katib. See Desai, ‘Hajji’, 14-16, 37. 
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Iam without an honorary dress which [would have] brought me among 
the men of rank (khassan), 


My father a Kurd and my mother from a village in Luristan.^? 


Following his father's death, the poem continues, the six-year-old Hajji 
tended sheep for three years, then cows for three years, then asses for 
a further three years. After this he worked successively as a wood-cutter, 
a farmer and a mason. Aged twenty-four he gave up crafts and passed his 
time wandering about.°° When he was twenty-seven he took to 
a mercantile life: 


For another three years I turned to profit and trade, 
In which job I never suffered loss. 

By the age of thirty I became a khvajah (merchant) 
Since heaven made me a trader at that time.” 


Whilst the neat division of his life into three-year units suggests a generic 
convention structuring the narrative — and reminds us that this poem was 
not intended to be a faithful reflection of reality — Hajji's self-presentation 
here is striking for its confidence that a humble beginning was both 
something to be proud of, and in his experience at least, no obstacle to 
achieving a place at court. Despite its sometimes comic? and almost 
mundane tone, this poem is imbued with the same belief, evident in the 
work of Mahmud Gavan and Ruh al-Amin discussed in Chapter 1, that 
the Persian Cosmopolis was a place where hard work and varied experi- 
ence could substitute for an elevated genealogy in the attempt to gain 
a courtly position. 

Hajj apparently drew on his own experiences for another autobio- 
graphical poem, this time a masnavi entitled Nazi va Manzür (The 
Beholder and the Beheld), written in 1564. In this poem, Hajji's decision 
to go to the Deccan was made following a period of trouble caused by the 
jealousy of his enemies, but its direct inspiration came through a hazif, an 
invisible speaker: 


A hatif said to me in the middle of the night, 

*If you want this affliction and wariness to be removed, 
Turn your face towards Hindustan. 

Do according to the word that I have spoken to you, 


65 Desai, ‘Hajj, 19, DH, f. 26-33 of the manuscript. In another poem, Hajji again 
emphasises his own low birth: “To Hajji, who from the pedigree point of view comes 
from the common stock of the world, the Ka'aba of your lane is highest while the Ka'aba 
[at Mecca] is just average.’ Desai, ‘Hajji’, 26. 

66 Desai, ‘Hajji’, 19. 9" Desai, ‘Hajji’, 19. 

95 Hajji refers to the asses as his own kinsmen (khvishdn) and refers to a quarrel with a rival 
as ‘not to be wondered at since a dog wherever he be, has a quarrel with a beggar’. Desai, 
*Hajji', 19, 27. 
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In this way, you will achieve your object. 

Get up immediately so that you reach your object rapidly.’ 
At dawn, I left my city. 

I set out with my heart and eyes filled with blood. 

I was wandering in the desert of affliction.’ 


The figure of the Aatif and of dreams or visions in which an old sage (pir) 
or the prophet Khizr urged the hero to seek his fortune in India seems to 
have become popular tropes found in various genres of prose and poetry 
by this period.’° Such tropes sacralised a journey undertaken out of 
financial exigency, suggesting divine approbation of a lucrative, but 
risky, lifestyle. Following the advice of the hatif, Hajji set out, combining 
his journey with a pilgrimage to the shrine of Qadamgah-i Ali in 
Hormuzgan, before reaching Hormuz where he boarded a ship bound 
for Dabhol. Hajji's description of the sea voyage, like that of many other 
travellers, emphasised the boat-load of enterprising but ethnically diverse 
fellow passengers seeking their fortune in India: 


We, wandering persons of all [different] places gathered in the sailing 
carriage, that crosses the ocean. 

Our ship itself was [as broad as] the sea. 

Its sail touched the sky.” 


After a couple of weeks of plain sailing, a storm hit the ship: 


This was the Ark of Noah and waves were many. 
The fast wind blew with fury. 

Thad not seen such wind in the world. 

Every moment that unmatched ship was shuddering 
Due to the waves it rose as high as the new moon. 
There, in that ocean appeared a whale 

Like the milky way that appears in the sky. 

The whale had made its eyes red and black, 

In order to colour its mouth with blood. 

When such an enemy came before us, 

All of us washed our hands of life. 

All of us submerged ourselves in the ocean of reproach. 
'Then the favour of God was obtained, 


The North wind became inclined towards us. ^? 


°° DH, f. 77. Enormous thanks are due to Dr Yunus Jaffery through whose persistent efforts 
this manuscript was located in Iran. I also thank Dr Jaffrey for his invaluable help in 
translating this masnavi. 

7? Compare the story of Yusuf Adil Shah who was inspired to seek his fortune in India by the 
vision of a man with an illuminated face who told him, ‘travel towards the Dakkan, bread 
for you has been baked in that place’. TM(BL), f. 18a. 

" DH,£78. 7? DH, f. 79. 
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Hajji’s description of the fear induced by a ship's voyage evokes 
and implicitly draws comparison with his illustrious literary prede- 
cessors like Hafiz and Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi. Like those earlier 
works, Hajji's poem is conditioned by the ambivalence towards both 
travel and trade that complicated the worldview of the Persian 
Cosmopolis. It may be partly for this reason that he portrays his 
journey as the result of divine inspiration, combines a pilgrimage 
with his search for fortune, bemoans the fate that has forced him to 
leave his native land and details the perils of his sea-voyage, which he 
only survived due to the favour of God. Having arrived at the 
Konkan port of Dabhol, then under Adil Shahi rule, Hajji’s epon- 
ymous narrator made his way towards the Qutb Shahi capital of 
Golkonda where he became embroiled in a tumultuous love affair. 

Hajji's divan provides a fascinating glimpse into the trans- 
sultanate networks that allowed an individual to move as opportun- 
ities arose or circumstances required. By his own account, Hajji 
spent at least thirty years in the Deccan, and seems to have been 
most closely associated with the Golkonda court. His divan con- 
tains poems in praise of two Qutb Shahi sultans, Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
(1550-80) and Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah (1580-1612), as well as 
to Taqi al-Din Muhammad, known as Shah Mir Tabatabai, the 
peshva (minister) towards the end of the reign of Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah.” However, Hajji’s strongest allegiance in the Golkonda 
court was to yet another important individual: in a gita (concluding 
poem), Hajji declares that he has taken an omen in order to decide 
to whom he should dedicate the divan: 


Last night, I took an omen for the divàn as to whom from 
among the Khans it should be dedicated, 

'The name of Mustafa Khan, one who has achieved greatness 
came out in the omen, 


E 


7? In a qasidah entitled ‘In praise of Qutb Shah, the newly arisen one (Naukhiz)’ Hajji claims 
to have spent the last thirty years in the Deccan, DH, f. 58. Desai, ‘Hajji’, 25-6, suggests 
this qasidah is addressed to Ibrahim, but since Hajji arrived in the Deccan, at the latest, in 
the early 1560s, (since his masnavi Nàz?r va Manzür is dated 1563—4), this poem must 
have been written in about 1593, which places it in the reign of Muhammad Quli. The 
epithet Naukhiz may imply the sultan had newly acceded to the throne, which would then 
date this gasidah to about 1580, and in turn would alter the suggested date of Hajji's 
arrival in the Deccan to about 1550. 

7^ There are three gasidahs in praise of Ibrahim Qutb Shah (DH, ff. 46—53), one in praise of 
Muhammad Quli (DH, ff. 56-8) and one in praise of the peshva, Shah Mir (DH, 
ff. 66—9). 
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Because it was through the auspiciousness of his magnanimity 
that I have composed this book from beginning to end, 


[...] 
Therefore, I have united with that Khan of happy end, this 
virgin of my thoughts who has no equal. ^? 


A second poem in Hajji’s divan also underlines Hajji’s attachment to this 
same individual; this is a muvashshah, a series of verses arranged so that 
the initials of each line form a word or name; in this case, the name formed 
is Mustafa Khan.’° 

Mustafa Khan Ardistani was the powerful mir-jumlah of Golkonda 
under Ibrahim Qutb Shah, as well as Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s brother-in- 
law.’’ Mustafa Khan, whose real name was Sayyid Ali Kamal al-Din 
Husain Ardistani, had played a key role in recalling prince Ibrahim from 
his exile in Vijayanagara (where he had sought refuge from his older 
brother Jamshid Qutb Shah) and installing him on the Golkonda throne 
in 1550.’° Promoted to mir-jumlah, following the flight of the powerful 
minister Jagadeva Rao to Vijayanagara in 1556, Mustafa Khan played an 
active role in establishing a series of important offensive alliances between 
Golkonda and the other sultanates until he fell out of royal favour in the 
aftermath of the Battle of Talikota in 1565 and fled to Bijapur. 

If we assume that Hajji arrived in the Deccan in the late 1550s or early 
1560s, his arrival would have coincided with Mustafa Khan’s consolida- 
tion of power as the most influential noble at the Qutb Shahi court. There 
is no direct evidence that indicates how Hajji became part of Mustafa 
Khan’s circle. However, some indirect evidence furnishes one possible 
scenario. Letters exchanged between Mustafa Khan and the Safavid 
sultan, Shah Tahmasp, indicate that Mustafa Khan, who may have 
worked at the Safavid court prior to emigrating to the Deccan, sustained 
a strong relationship with the Safavid ruler throughout his time in India. ^? 
It is probable that by means of this relationship, Mustafa Khan supplied 


75 Desai, ‘Hajji’, 28; DH, f. 213. "^ DH, f. 180. 

77 In the Qutb Shahi sultanate, the mir-jumlah was ranked higher than the peshva, but in 
other sultanates, the peshva was the highest. H. K. Sherwani and P. M. Joshi, History of 
Medieval Deccan, 1295-1724 (Hyderabad: Dept. of Archaeology and Museums, Govt. of 
Andhra Pradesh, 1974), vol. I, p. 443. 

78 See the inscription on the Makka Darwaza of Golkonda fort, Syed Ali Asgar Bilgrami, 
Landmarks of the Deccan: A Comprehensive Guide of the Archaeological Remains of the City 
and Suburbs of Hyderabad (Delhi: Manas, 1984), pp. 120-1. 

7? For the letters between Mustafa Khan and Shah Tahmasp, see Riyazul Islam, A Calendar 
of Documents on Indo Persian Relations 1500—1750 (Tehran: Iranian Culture Foundation, 
1979), vol. IL, pp. 128-9. Mustafa Khan also appears in Portuguese accounts, see 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Courtly Encounters: Translating Courtliness and Violence in Early 
Modern Eurasia (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2012), p. 59. 
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the Safavid court with both information about the internal politics of the 
Deccan sultanates and prized commodities from India and further 
afield.°° During his time as a merchant, Hajji may have been connected 
with mercantile networks that supplied goods to the Safavid court, and in 
this way may have secured an introduction to Mustafa Khan and the 
Golkonda court. This is supported by the fact that Hajji’s divan contains 
a qasidah in praise of Shah Tahmasp, which has a strikingly mercantile, 
rather than a courtly, focus.?' 

However, further poems from the divan indicate Hajji's imbrication in 
an even more complex network of connections that tied him to important 
individuals in the Nizam Shahi and Adil Shahi sultanate. First of all, it is 
clear that Hajji had spent time in each court. We find a qasidah in praise of 
Ali Adil Shah (r. 1558-80), in which Hajji implores forgiveness from the 
sultan, who ‘did not like my speech’, before he ‘leaves this court'.^? 
Another qasidah is addressed to Murtaza Nizam Shah (r. 1565-88), 
which may have been written sometime after 1571 when a group of nobles 
overthrew the powerful regent, Murtaza's mother, Khunza Humayun, 
and placed Murtaza on the throne." Several other poems are addressed 
to powerful ministers in the Nizam Shahi court: a qasidah and a ghazal 
were addressed to Chingiz Khan; another gasidah laments the imprison- 
ment of Inayatullah Naini, the peshva (prime minister), who had fallen 
foul of Khunzah Humayun. 

How can we make sense of this list of poetic appeals to powerful 
individuals located in different Deccani courts? Since Hajji does not 
appear in contemporary chronicles, his movements can be tentatively 
reconstructed from the careers of these more famous individuals. As 
a member of Mustafa Khan's patronage network, it is possible that Hajji 
first came into contact with Maulana Inayatullah as a consequence of the 
negotiations made by Mustafa Khan for an alliance with the Nizam Shahi 
sultanate in 1558, with the aim of conquering the fort of Gulbarga, at that 
time in the possession of the Adil Shahi sultanate. Mustafa Khan's 
counterpart in those negotiations was the Nizam Shahi vakil, Qasim 
Beg.^^ Following the failure of the siege of Gulbarga, Husain Nizam 
Shah imprisoned Qasim Beg in Parenda fort on suspicion of having 


8° According to the Vaqi ‘at-i Mamlukat-i Bijapür, Mustafa Khan left Golkonda with 80,000 
hons of moveables, 20,000 hons of jewels and 12,000 hons of cash, on the back of 700 
porters and 5,000 camels. See H. K. Sherwani, History of the Qutb Shahi Dynasty (Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1974), p. 236. Much of Mustafa Khan’s reputed wealth was 
probably earned through trade. 

5! DH, f. 43-6. See Chapter 3. 8° Desai, ‘Hajji’, 32. DH, ff. 61-4. 

55 Desai, ‘Hajji’, 28. DH, f. 58. 

84 JA(H), June 1921, 196, refers to him as Inayatullah Nayati, but Desai, ‘Hajji’, 32-3, 
refers to him as Inayatullah Naini. Nain is a town in present-day Isfahan province. 
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conspired with Mustafa Khan to further the interests of the Golkonda 
court." The ‘learned and accomplished’ Maulana Inayatullah Naini, 
who had been introduced into the Ahmadnagar court by Qasim Beg, 
then fled to Golkonda, where it may be assumed he sought protection 
with Mustafa Khan, and came to know the recently arrived Hajji. 

Inayatullah returned to Ahmadnagar, ‘relying on a safe conduct sent 
him by the king’, Husain Nizam Shah, when Qasim Beg was released and 
reinstated as vakil and peshva, a year or so later, and became an influential 
counsellor at the Nizam Shahi court.^? Nevertheless, he also clearly 
retained some influence in Golkonda, probably directly as a result of his 
friendship with Mustafa Khan, and helped to establish further strategic 
alliances between Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Husain Nizam Shah.?' 
Inayatullah succeeded Qasim Beg as vakil and peshva of the Nizam 
Shahi sultanate during the regency of Khunza Humayun (r. 1565-71), 
and was deputed to hold the forts of Raichur and Mudgal in the immedi- 
ate aftermath of the Battle of Talikota, together with Mustafa Khan 
(representing Golkonda) and Kishvar Khan Lari (representing Bijapur). 
'The decision to hand over these forts to Adil Shahi control without 
consulting their respective sultans led to the downfall of both Mustafa 
Khan and Inayatullah, who were suspected of conspiring with Kishvar 
Khan in the interests of Bijapur. Granted permission to go on Hajj, 
Mustafa Khan took his vast wealth in cash and movable goods, and fled 
to the Adil Shahi court at Bijapur, where he was appointed mur-jumlah by 
Ali Adil Shah.** Inayatullah was less fortunate than his old ally; he was 
captured and imprisoned in the fort of Lohagarh.?? 


85 TA(H) April 1921, 102. According to Tabatabai, the siege failed when Ibrahim Qutb 
came under pressure from the ruler of Vijayanagara, Sadasivaraya, who was responding 
to a plea for help from Ibrahim Adil Shah I. Sadasivaraya reminded Ibrahim of his 
obligations towards the Vijayanagara Empire, where Ibrahim sought refuge during his 
brother Jamshid’s reign. Ibrahim Qutb Shah consequently deserted Husain Nizam Shah. 

86 TA(H), June 1921, 196. 

87 These negotiations included an alliance in 1561 that led to an (ultimately unsuccessful) 

attempt to conquer the fort of Kalyani, which was sealed by a marriage between Ibrahim 

Qutb Shah and Husain Nizam Shah’s daughter, Jamal Bibi, in 1562, and the discussions 

in 1564—5 that led to the tripartite alliance (Golkonda, Ahmadnagar and Bijapur) against 

Vijayanagara. See Sherwani, Qutb, pp. 131, 224. IA(H), May 1921, 141, 143. 

Mustafa Khan’s career continued to flourish under Ali’s protection at Bijapur until he 

was murdered by his former ally Kishvar Khan following Ali’s death in 1579. After his 

flight from Golkonda, Mustafa Khan’s house was raised to the ground, but his mosque in 

the Naya Qila of the Golkonda fort, which housed his sons’ tombs, was left untouched. 

8° TA(H), June 1921, 196. Hajji refers to the fort as Lohakot, see DH, ff. 69-71. On hearing 
of Khunzah’s overthrow in 1571, Inayatullah attempted to leave the fortress of Lohagarh 
and return to Ahmadnagar, but was prevented by the new vakil, Maulana Husain 
Tabrizi, who had him killed. See JA (H), 208. 
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It is likely that Hajji followed Mustafa Khan to the Adil Shahi court in 
1565, since Mustafa Khan's treacherous behaviour would have made life 
in Golkonda difficult for his protégés. Hajji's qasidah in praise of the 
imprisoned Inayatullah may well have been written at this time, from 
the safety of the Adil Shahi court. During his stay at Bijapur, Hajji may 
also have met the Nizam Shahi secretary (dabir) Khvajah Mirak, who had 
fled Ahmadnagar after a failed uprising against the Nizam Shahi regent 
Khunzah Humayun.?? Mirak subsequently returned to Ahmadnagar, 
probably after Khunzah Humayun had been definitively overthrown by 
a second coup in 1571, since he was reinstated at court, and was 'distin- 
guished by the unmistakable marks of the royal favour’, including the 
grant of the title Chingiz Khan.?' Under Murtaza Nizam Shah, Chingiz 
Khan rapidly gained an influential position, and was soon appointed vakil 
and peshva. A prior acquaintance with Chingiz Khan may well have 
facilitated Hajji’s entry to the Nizam Shahi court when he needed to 
leave Bijapur after having offended Ali Adil Shah. Thus, we can tenta- 
tively date Hajji’s move to Ahmadnagar to sometime after the accession of 
Murtaza Nizam Shah in 1571, and it was probably at this point that he 
wrote his poems in praise of Murtaza Nizam Shah and Chingiz Khan. 

Hajji’s return to Golkonda probably coincided with Chingiz Khan’s 
dramatic fall from favour in about 1575-6. Chingiz Khan had been 
heavily involved in the conquest of Berar in 1574, but fell victim to 
rumours circulated by Murtaza’s favourite, Sahib Khan, and was poisoned 
following his attempt to intercede in favour of the ruler of Khandesh, 
during the Nizam Shahi siege of Asirgarh.°” Following the conquest of 
Berar, Ibrahim Qutb Shah had sent his minister Shah Mir Taqi al-Din 
Muhammad Tabatabai to Ahmadnagar to negotiate an offensive alliance 
against Ali Adil Shah, and it is likely that Hajji may have been introduced 
to the Golkonda peshva through his relationship with Chingiz Khan. 
Once again, an acquaintance formed as a result of a diplomatic embassy 
seems to have given Hajji an escape route when his powerful protector, 
this time Chingiz Khan, fell from grace. Following his return to 
Golkonda, Hajji wrote a qasidah in praise of Shah Mir."^ Of the poet's 
subsequent career little is known, except that he was still in Golkonda in 


°° TA(H), July 1921, 207. °! IA(H), July 1921, 207, 208. 

°2 TA(H), December 1921, 321-2. 

°3 By the end of Ibrahim Qutb Shah’s reign Shah Mir was clearly the most powerful noble in 
the Qutb Shahi court and had arranged for the marriage of his daughter to the heir 
apparent, Husain Quli. However, Shah Mir's absence from court at the death of Ibrahim 
allowed one of Shah Mir's rivals to ensure the accession of Muhammad Quli rather than 
Husain. Although Shah Mir was initially welcomed back to the capital by the new sultan, 
who proceeded to marry Shah Mir's daughter, he soon fell from favour and was ordered 
to return home to Isfahan. Sherwani, Qutb, pp. 257-61, 315-2, fn. 10. 
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the 1590s, when he requested permission and financial support to per- 
form the Hajj, in a gasidah addressed to Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah.”* 

Hajji’s divan allows a fascinating glimpse at the intersecting courtly 
networks that linked the courtly personnel of the sixteenth-century 
Deccani sultanates and allowed them to move back and forth between 
sultanates, as political circumstances necessitated. It also demonstrates 
that such a peripatetic career was something not only accepted, but that 
could be celebrated in literary form. Despite being associated with power- 
ful individuals from three rival courts, all of whom had eventually fallen 
from favour, Hajji did not feel compelled to exclude poems in praise of 
these individuals from his divan, which was presumably compiled in 
Golkonda in the 1590s. Like Nimdihi, Hajji had clearly maintained 
close relationships with multiple patrons throughout his career, and by 
naming them in his divan, he was signalling to his readers his own 
proximity to the influential men of his time and his position in multiple 
overlapping networks that radiated out from these individuals; curating 
his own ‘public face'.?? 

Nevertheless, it is intriguing to consider why Hajji chose, presumably 
sometime in the 1580s or 1590s, to dedicate his divan to Mustafa Khan, 
despite the fact that Mustafa Khan had left Golkonda in 1565, in dis- 
grace. It may be that by the time that Hajji wrote his dedication, enough 
time had passed for Mustafa Khan's memory to have lost the taint of 
treachery, and stimulated by the presence of the built environment asso- 
ciated with him, to have regained an aura of glory.^? Moreover, at least 
one of Mustafa Khan's sons had remained in Golkonda after his father's 
flight to Bijapur, since a grave in the tomb complex of Ibrahim Qutb Shah 
records the death in about 1590-1 of Amir Sayyid Hasan, son of Mustafa 
Khan.?/ That Amir Sayyid Hasan had been a trusted intimate at the 
Golkonda court is certainly implied by his burial in the sultan's tomb, 
and thus it is possible that by dedicating his divan to Hasan's father, 
Mustafa Khan, Hajji hoped to capitalise on his earlier association with 
the family, and gain patronage from Hasan or one of his descendants. 


°* DH, f. 58. 

95 In this regard, a divan is akin to the ‘friendly letters’ discussed by Alan Bray, The Friend 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), pp. 42-77. See below, p. 106. 

?6 Mustafa Khan’s contribution to the built environment is seen by the epigraphy on the 
walls and towers of Golkonda fort and in his mosque. See Ziauddin Ahmed Desai, 
A Topographical List of Arabic, Persian and Urdu Inscriptions of South India (New Delhi: 
Indian Council of Historical Research, 1989), nos. 467-8, 471, 482. 

9?" Two of Mustafa Khan's sons, Mirza Ali and Shah Abul Qasim, predeceased him, and 
were buried in the mosque built by Mustafa Khan in the Golkonda fort in c. 1560-1. See 
ARIE 1968-9, D 72, 74. For Amir Sayyid Hasan see EIM 1907-8 p. 25 and ARIE 
1968-9, D 53. 
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Patronage, Family and Friendship 


Thus far, I have used the terms ‘patron’ and ‘patronage’ to discuss the 
networks of connections linking individuals across the Persian 
Cosmopolis and in particular the relationship between a highly ranked 
individual and his inferiors, as if such terms had self-evident meanings. 
I have done so deliberately, in order to clearly delineate the complex and 
changing political circumstances in which such networks operated. 
However, I now want to consider how contemporaries understood such 
relationships and whether a term like patronage, imbued as it is with 
assumptions derived from its usage in European historiography, is really 
the best way to understand these networks. It is a key contention of this 
book that a ‘court’ is best understood as a dynamic network of people 
rather than a spatial or temporal construct. From this, it follows that the 
relationships between the individuals in a network were arguably the most 
important aspect of contemporary courtly life. But can all such relation- 
ships be reduced to the rubric of patronage, a word which implies both 
a fixed sense of hierarchy and an economic relationship??? 

There are many Persian words that can be translated as patron, some of 
which hint at nuances of the relationship that diverge from the under- 
standings of the English term. These include words which emphasise 
protection by a superior, such as mufi’,°° shafi’,'°° or munib.'°! Other 
common words indicate a nourishing, educative function as the key role 
for the more powerful individual, such as parvarandah, ^? mukhaffir, ?? 
and murabbi.'°* When the Persian chroniclers described the 


°8 The OED defines patron as: ‘1. A person standing in a role of oversight, protection, or 
sponsorship to another; ... 2.a In ancient Rome: a defender or advocate before a court of 
justice; (Ancient Greek Hist.) a citizen under whose protection a resident alien placed 
himself for protection, and who transacted legal business for him and was responsible to 
the state for his conduct. ... 2.b A man of status or distinction who gives protection and 
aid to another person in return for deference and certain services (cf. client n. 1). Also: 
a man in relation to a manumitted slave over whom he retains a certain degree of 
jurisdiction. ... 3. A saint to whose intercession and protection a person, place, occupa- 
tion, etc., is specially entrusted. ... 4. A lord, master, or protector of a person or place; 
a ruler or chief; (Feudal Law) a lord superior. ... 5. A person or organization that uses 
money or influence to advance the interests of a person, cause, art, etc.; spec. (in the 
17th and 18th centuries) a well-known person who accepts the dedication of a book 
(obs.)." OED, online edition (accessed 27 May 2017). 

‘A patron or a master, one who affords shade and shelter (fa?) PED, p. 1287. 

*An advocate, intercessor, patron; possessed of a claim of pre-emption founded on the 
right of contiguity or co-partnership.’ PED, p. 749. 

*One who returns (to God), repentant, a penitent; one who ap- points a deputy; a patron, 
master; client; constituent; appointed to conduct a business, foreman, factor, agent, 
head man.’ PED, p. 1336. 

102 «Cherishing; a cherisher, protector, patron.’ PED, p. 245. 

103 «A patron, protector; a guide.’ PED, p. 1197. 

104. cA patron; an educator, tutor, bringer-up, rearer ...' PED, p. 1209. 
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establishment of a relationship between a powerful individual and 
a promising man of inferior rank, kinship terms were also frequently 
used. Thus, the chroniclers often noted that particular individuals 
would refer to their protégés as ‘son’ (farzand).'°° 

This use of familial vocabulary has been particularly noted with refer- 
ence to slaves in medieval Islamicate societies where it also implies an 
educative and nurturing function. For slaves, the household became 
a crucial agent of socialisation; only through meaningful integration into 
the household as a special son of the master could the slave complete the 
metamorphosis from slave to lord.'??^ Medieval slave merchants fre- 
quently gave their slaves some basic training, since a slave who possessed 
rudimentary etiquette to interact with the master without causing social 
discord attracted a higher market value. '?" However, the bulk of a slave’s 
training would have been undertaken by the purchaser of the slaves, since 
the intention of the training was to create new identities for slaves with 
absolute dependence on the master. ‘Natal alienation’ and the related 
absence of social moorings in a newly acquired slave’s environment were 
in this way replaced with newly established ties and opportunities. '?? 
These opportunities were dependent on the inculcation of the norms of 
courtly comportment in the slave as well as the provision of an exemplary 
education to produce the knowledge and skills expected of every potential 
courtier. The master would take on a pedagogical role towards their 
slaves, polishing and refining their skills and manners. Slaves would also 
be renamed as part of this dual process of natal alienation and pedagogical 
training, often being named after expensive objects: Dinar (gold coin), 
Jauhar (jewel); Yaqut (emerald); and even Chita (cheetah). African slaves 
were often named after pleasant smelling olfactants: most famously the 
Ahmadnagar vizier Malik Ambar, named after ambergris. Other slaves 
named Sandal (Sandalwood), Qaranful (clove), Raihan (sweet basil) and 


105 Ror example, TF, Vol vol III, p. 73. 

199 According to Dror Ze'evi, ‘My Slave, My Son, My Lord: Slavery, Family and State in 
the Islamic Middle East’ in Miura Toru and John Edward Philips (eds.), Slave Elites in 
the Middle East and Africa: A Comparative Study (London: Keegan Paul International, 
2000), pp. 71-81, the adoption of elite slaves without formal manumission reflected 
similar trends among the Mongols and Turkmen tribes who developed kinship relations 
outside the ties of blood. Moreover, the Quran's definition of the marriage of ‘milk- 
siblings! as incest demonstrates that kinship was not only defined by blood. 

Sunil Kumar, ‘When Slaves were Nobles: The Shamsi Bandagan in the Early Delhi 
Sultanate’, Studies in History, 10, n.s., (1994), 23-53. 

Kumar, ‘Slaves’. On ‘natal alienation’ and ‘social death’ see Orlando Patterson, Slavery 
and Social Death: A Comparative Study (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 
1982); Indrani Chatterjee, ‘Renewed and Connected Histories: Slavery and the 
Historiography of South Asia’ in Indrani Chatterjee and Richard Maxwell Eaton 
(eds.), Slavery and South Asian History (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
2007), pp. 17-43. 
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Khushnud (sweet mulberry) also appear in Persian chronicles. As I have 
shown elsewhere, this naming practice seems to have drawn on two 
related contemporary assumptions, first that to smell bad signified pov- 
erty, low social status, limited intelligence and sinfulness, whilst to smell 
good was thought to signify morality, beauty, intelligence and health. ?? 
Secondly, as we have seen above, contemporary philosophical, medicinal 
and aesthetic traditions understood fragrances to have a powerful trans- 
formative agency. In sultanate India, Africans were widely said to smell 
unpleasant, so in bestowing an olfactory name on a newly trained slave, 
the master signalled the pedagogical process which his slave had under- 
gone and the consequent transformation of the slaves intellectual and 
ethical capacity. This transformation was reflected in the hadith: ‘The 
Messenger of God said, *As soon as the scent of a bondman becomes 
pleasant, his intelligence increases. "^! !? 

Since the epithet ‘son’ was applied not only to slaves but also to 
unrelated freemen, and the word ‘slave’ was often used by freemen to 
signal their utmost devotion to a powerful individual, we need to recog- 
nise, as Kumar has persuasively shown, that despite legal differences in 
status, the social position of both slaves and aspiring courtiers could be 
similar.!!! Both were in need of a powerful individual in order to gain 
entrance into the networked society that made up the courtly world, both 
constituted a potential source of loyal followers for that particular 
individual.''* An influential member of the elite played an important 
role, not only in introducing young aspirants to courtly employment 
and to a wide network of acquaintances, but also in socialising them 
into the specific local courtly culture and in furthering their education 
in desirable courtly skills like letter writing, wrestling or sword fighting. 

Moreover, there is some evidence that the children of influential mem- 
bers of the elite were often educated together with the royal princes and 
young slaves, including those taken as prisoners of war. It is often 


10? Emma J. Flatt, ‘Foreign Fragrances, Plebeian Stinks and Magical Aromas: The 
Transformative Powers of Smell’, unpublished paper presented at Nauras 
Symposium: IIC Delhi, 27-29 January 2015. 

11? Flatt, ‘Fragrances’. 

11 Kumar argues that although the term *bandag? was gradually replaced by ‘naukar’, the 
latter term continued to provide a model of exemplary service, expanding to encompass 
many of the meanings of the former term. Sunil Kumar, ‘Bandagi and Naukari: 
Studying Transitions in Political Culture and Service Under the North Indian 
Sultanates, Thirteenth to Sixteenth Centuries’ in Francesca Orsini and 
Samira Sheikh, After Timur Left: Culture and Circulation in 15th Century North India 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2014), pp. 60-108, see especially, pp. 64-6. 

11? See the discussion of Delhi Sultan Rukn al-Din's (r. 1236) patronage of the socially 
marginal group of elephant keepers in Sunil Kumar, The Emergence of the Delhi Sultanate 
1192-1286 (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2007), pp. 256-66. 
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suggested that the idea behind this was to provide a cohort of loyal 
supporters for the heir apparent. However, the relationships established 
between these classmates embedded the group in a web of obligations 
that were multidirectional, rather than merely focused on serving the heir. 
Firishta recounts how he, as the son of Ghulam Ali, the royal preceptor to 
the sons of Murtaza Nizam Shah, was educated together with the Nizam 
Shahi prince Miran Husain. The bond created by this experience even- 
tually saved Firishta's life: despite his well-known loyalty to Sultan 
Murtaza, his life was spared when Miran Husain and the regent Mirza 
Khan attacked the palace of Ahmadnagar in 1587-8 with the aim of 
overthrowing the sultan: 


The Prince and Mirza Khan rushed into the fort with a mob of thirty thousand 
ruffians, killing everyone they saw. The Prince recognised this slave, and having 
considered that we had been school-fellows (ham-maktabi), fortunately prevented 
me from being killed ...!? 


Despite having supported the loser in this battle for the throne, the 
relationship established by their shared education enabled Firishta to 
remain at Ahmadnagar during the brief and violent reign of Miran 
Husain (1588-9). Firishta only left the sultanate to take up service at 
Bijapur after Miran was murdered, during the rise to power of the 
Mahdavi sect under Jamal Khan. 


Promoting New Courtiers: Mahmud Gavan 


Throughout his career, the long-distance merchant and Bahmani vizier 
Mahmud Gavan played an important role in the promotion of new 
courtiers. Gavan’s family had wielded significant influence at the Gilan 
court for several generations, and Gavan had personally introduced and 
fostered several individuals who later rose to prominence there; one letter 
in his Riyaz al-‘Insha refers to an individual named Hajji Muhammad, 
who had been brought up by Gavan and became minister of Gilan.! * 
From the moment that he was introduced at the Bahmani court, 
Mahmud Gavan is said to have presented the king with ‘some Turki 
and Habshi slaves’ and he clearly continued this role throughout his 
career.! ? Thus, in a series of undated letters, addressed to the sultan of 


115 TF, vol. III, p. 458. 

114 Sherwani, Gawan, and Gavan, RI, no. 11, to Ali Yazdi. Gavan explains that after the 
death of his father both Hajji Muhammad and another Gavan family protégé, Syed Ali, 
the commander in chief of the army, had both started working to undermine the 
authority and status of the Gavan family. 

115 TM(E), 28. Drawing on their involvement in long distance trade, many of the most 
influential nobles in the Deccan acted as agents to procure slaves for the court. The 
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Jarun (Hormuz), to Sayyid Nuruddin Ahmad Iji, the vizier of Hormuz, and 
to prince Muin al-Din Jahan Shah of Lar, Gavan requests the dispatch of 
some intrepid Turks and nimble youths (futtak-i atrak va javanan- chalak), 
particularly foot soldiers proficient in archery (pryadah-yi kamandar), in order 
to overcome a rebellion in the Konkan, where cavalry was not proving 
effective. !^ A further letter indicates that Gavan then despatched an 
envoy, Amir Faramuz, from the Deccan to Hormuz and thence to Lar to 
proceed with the conveying of the recruits, which suggests that the recruit- 
ment of manpower followed specific procedures rather than merely on an ad 
hoc basis." Following the 1478 war against Orissa, he is said to have 
presented Sultan Muhammad with one hundred slaves, of Circassian, 
Georgina and Abyssinian origin, including many singers and musicians. ? 
Firishta notes that Gavan maintained a particularly close friendship (sadagat) 
with a certain long-distance merchant named Khvajah Mahmud Gurjistani 
who appears to have kept him supplied with high-quality slaves for the royal 
bodyguard.''? These slaves became part of Gavan’s network, extending his 
influence across the sultanate, as he placed them in high-ranking positions. 
Two of Gavan's former slaves, Kihvar Khan and Khudavand Khan Habashi, 
became influential military leaders. Another, Yusuf, who Gavan is said to 
have adopted as a ‘son’, became ‘master of the horses’ before attaching 
himself to another of Gavan’s former slaves, Malik Hasan Bahri (a Hindu 
taken prisoner by Ahmad Shah’s army), now Nizam al-Mulk, and governor 
of Telingana, ^? ‘whose friendship he acquired to such a degree that he used 
to call him brother’.'*’ Such influence also extended to freemen: as has been 
seen, Nimdihi flourished under Gavan, the poet Naziri was appointed poet 


reigning monarch would sometimes assign newly acquired slaves or prisoners of war to 
the service of his chosen heir, in order to ensure a group of loyal followers attached to the 
heir. Sanjar Khan, an individual in the service of Ala al-Din II, sent a group of prisoners 
captured during his campaign in Telingana to court where they were converted to Islam 
and then sent by the monarch to the camp of his heir apparent, Humayun Khan. Two of 
these prisoners became trusted favourites of Humayun; one was made an amir and the 
other a vazir. See IA(K), September 1899, 237. 

116 Gavan, RI, 207 and Nimdihi, KM ff. 5b-6b, 8a-9a, 6b-8a, quoted in Aubin, 
‘Ormuz’, 177. 

117 Aubin, ‘Ormuz’, 135, citing KM, ff. 5b-6b, 8a—9a, 6b-8a. Letters to the sultan of Jarun; 
Sayyid Nuruddin Ahmad Iji, the powerful minister of Hormuz; and to Jahan Shah, the 
ruler of Lar, mention that an official, Amir Faramuz, had been appointed and was being 
sent from the Deccan to Hormuz and Lar to oversee recruitment of foot soldiers to help 
with the Konkan campaigns. 

118 RMP, vol. 2, p. 302. !? TF(NK),vol.IL p. 3. .'?? TF, vol. Il, p. 310. 

121 TF, vol III, p. 8. This may imply formal manumission. The reference to ‘calling him 
brother’ raises intriguing questions about the existence of brotherhood ceremonies, 
similar to those described by Alan Bray for medieval Europe, in Islamicate India. See 
Bray, Friend, pp. 13-41. 
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laureate through Gavan's influence, and by the time of Gavan's death, his 
protégé Bahadur Gilani had became powerful enough to attempt to establish 
an independent state in the Konkan. !?? 


Friendship and Sociability ^ 


Another set of Persian terms that are sometimes translated as ‘patron’ are 
those which include a sense of mutuality like vali, ^^ ustám, 7? pusht,'*° or 
janib-dar.'*’ The alternative meanings of such words underline the sense 
of mutuality; these words could also be translated as friend or confidante, 
pillar or support, partisan or supporter. Such terms are perhaps closer to 
the semantic field of friendship rather than patronage and give a greater 
sense of the mass of ‘horizontal’ links established between individuals of 
the same or similar ranks, than words like ‘patron’. Given the fluid nature 
of contemporary courtly society, in which dramatic rises to or falls from 
power were not uncommon, such links were as important to cultivate as 
those 'vertical? links between individuals of sharply differing ranks. 
Many of our preconceptions about how friendship should be defined 
are entwined with deeply held beliefs about the role friendship plays in the 
modern world; beliefs which undergird our understanding of modernity 
itself. '^? ‘Friendship’ conjures up assumptions of intimacy, privacy, con- 
fidence, permanence, equality, respect and disinterested regard. The 
utter exclusion of any worldly interest or gain is perhaps the defining 
characteristic of modern understandings of friendship. This conviction 
draws from, and is itself informed by, a historical tradition of European 
reflection on friendship, one that emerged in the sixteenth century and 


122 See Chapter 3. 

123 For thinking through the ideas in this section, I am indebted to all the participants for the 
discussions at the three successive conferences on the philosophies and practices of 
friendship and sociability in pre-modern South Asia, which were generously sponsored 
by Nanyang Technological University, the University of Pennsylvania and University of 
Texas at Austin. 

‘A prince, governor of a province; one who exercises jurisdiction or authority, a chief 
magistrate; a friend, a near relation,’ PED, p. 1453. 

*... anything to which one can trust; a confidant; a prop, a column; a patron.’ PED, 49. 
“The back; the outside; the blade of a sword; a support, prop; a protector, patron.’ PED, 
p. 251. 

‘Partial; a supporter, second; an advocate, defender, patron; a partisan.’ PED, p. 352. 
For many nineteenth-century intellectuals, true friendship — a relation of trust and 
disinterested affection between equals — was thought to be linked to the principles of 
free and equal association that defined modern societies and states (governed by con- 
tractual relations). This notion of friendship was contrasted to the types of affiliation 
current in feudal societies — such as India — underpinned by relations of hierarchy based 
on blood and birth and ultimately rooted in kinship. See the discussion in Daud Ali and 
Emma J. Flatt, ‘Friendship in Indian History: Introduction’, Studies in History, 33(1) 
(2017), 1-6. 
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drew on the thought of Aristotle to posit an unbridgeable opposition 
between altruistic ‘true’ friends and self-interested ‘false’ friends. ^? 
Following the ground-breaking work of Bray, which first directed atten- 
tion to how this ethical discourse of disinterest was explicitly evoked in 
‘friendly letters’ as a rhetorical strategy to mask the crucial role that 
friendships played in political and social life of early modern Europe, 
scholars are beginning to challenge such assumptions. ^? 

Although Greek thought was equally influential on Islamicate ethical 
traditions, and on the idea of friendship in particular, no similarly clear 
distinction between patronage and friendship emerged. The value of 
friendship as a tool for negotiating the Persian Cosmopolis was well 
recognised. ‘Understand, my son, that as long as men are alive, friends 
are indispensible to them,’ wrote Kaikaus author of the Qabüsnamah. ^! 
Friends were crucial nodes in the socio-economic networks of the Persian 
Cosmopolis, allowing individuals to travel vast distances in search of 
knowledge, patronage, employment and wealth. Friends provided the 
traveller with initial contacts and letters of introduction to acquaintances 
in other cities; they furnished hospitality and travelling companions; they 
introduced the traveller to their important and influential friends who 
could help him find patronage, a courtly position, or a place with 
a scholar. Friends could introduce a traveller to local merchants inter- 
ested in buying the luxury goods he had brought from distant parts. Once 
established at a court, such social networks remained a key aspect of 
courtiers' lives — providing local allies in a faction-ridden world and an 
escape route to hospitality and employment elsewhere following a loss of 
the patron's favour. In this networked world, therefore, friendship was 
always potentially ‘polyadic’; not merely a relationship between two 
individuals but informed by a constant awareness of a wider web of 
friends, even when masked by or framed as a more conventional ‘dyadic’ 
exchange. ^? As Kaikaus pragmatically suggested: 


When you find new friends, never turn your back on old ones, and so you will 
always possess a host of them. ... Give a thought also to the people who are 


129 See Michel de Montaigne, On Friendship (New York: Penguin Books, 2005); Neera 
Kapur Badhwar (ed.), Friendship: A Philosophical Reader (Cornell: Cornell University 
Press, 1993); Ben LaBreche, ‘Patronage, Friendship, and Sincerity in Bacon and 
Spenser’, Studies in English Literature 1500-1900, 50( 1)(2010), 83-108; Kelly 
A. Quinn, ‘Fulke Greville’s Friendly Patronage’, Studies in Philology, 103(4) (2006), 
417-35. 

130 Bray, Friend, pp. 41-77. 1?! ON, p. 127. 

132 T take the terms ‘dyadic’ and ‘polyadic friendships’ from the paper presented by Ronald 
Inden on the panel ‘How to Write a History of Friendship’, at the workshop “The 
History and Cultures of Friendship in Pre-Modern South Asia’, held at Nanyang 
Technological University, Singapore, 30 November-2 December 2011. 
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advancing towards friendship with you but are only quasi-friends, to whom you 
should make yourself well-disposed and affable ... In that manner experiencing 
nothing but civility from you, they become whole-heartedly your friends. ... 
Regard as your friends also your friend's friends . . .1°° 


Ethical discourses in Persian drew on a powerful strand in Hellenic 
thought on friendship, which emphasised the task of the friend to act as 
a mirror to the self. In the Akhlaq-1 Nas, Nasir al-Din Tusi attributes 
this belief to Galen: 


[Galen says] one should choose a perfect and virtuous friend, telling him — after 
prolonged and intimate acquaintance with him - that a sign of his sincere affection 
would be for him to consider himself obliged to advise the former of his soul’s 
faults, so that he may avoid them henceforth. !°4 


Such constructive criticism should be judiciously given, Tusi continues, 
through a mix of admonition and guidance, and great care should be 
taken to ensure it is done with discretion, warmth and sympathy. ^? 
Similar understandings of the role of the friend are found in the 
Shahid-i Sadiq, a Mughal encyclopaedia compiled in the mid seventeenth 
century by Sadiq Isfahani, which includes a collection of sayings and 
anecdotes concerning friendship. Thus, a man is said to have enquired 
of one of the Prophet's companions, Saad bin Muaz, with whom he 
should be intimate and was told *with he who will serve you when you 
are sick, and who will reproach you when you commit a sin’.'*° This 
advisory role of the friend presupposed a structural inequality between 
two individuals: one should be morally superior to the other, and should 
exert a beneficial and nurturing influence over the lesser partner. 
Moreover, the structural inequality was not restricted to morality; 
a friend was also expected to provide practical instruction or education. 
Echoing Tusi’s admonition to ‘be careful not to act stingily with friends 
over the science or the accomplishment by which he is adorned’, Isfahani 
urges the reader to *be intimate with learned men and favour intelligent 
persons’. 1?” 

Friendship was generally celebrated as an ethical and practical good, 
and yet didactic literature frequently displayed ambivalence about its 
value. This mistrust was sometimes overtly stated, as is the case with 
the Ahmadnagar historian Syed Ali Tabatabai, whose conception of 
history appears to be informed by his comment that ‘among the great 


133 ON, p. 128. 

134 NE, pp. 120-1. Elsewhere Tusi draws on Socrates’ advice for discerning whether 
a potential friend is virtuous, recommending a series of investigations be undertaken 
regarding an individual's past behaviour. See NE, p. 245. 

135 NE, pp. 250-1. 17° SS(R), f. 247b.  !?* NE, p. 250; SS(E), f. 355a. 
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men of the age — or even among the human race in general as long as it 
exists — friendship has no possibility of permanency or durability". ^? 
Betrayal by intimate friends is a frequently cited cause of political strife 
in Tabatabai's chronicle.'? Even those who believed friendship was 
essential were clear that not every friend was a good friend. In the 
Shahid-i Sadiq, the fifth Shi'ite Imam, Muhammad al-Baqir, is said to 
have recommended avoiding friendship with five unworthy types: 
a glutton, who will sell you for a mouthful of food; a miser, who won't 
support you in your time of need; aliar, who can't be trusted; an imbecile, 
who does harm by intending to do good; and an assassin, who will have 
a bad future. ^? Another anecdote emphasises that even companionship 
with a dog is better than companionship with a bad friend. ^! 

Unsurprisingly, given prevailing understandings about the porosity of 
the human body and its relationship with the soul, the influence of 
friends, good or bad, is often thought to take a bodily form. Worthwhile 
intimacy was said to leave a trace (asr) on the body, but the words of those 
from whom no advantage could be gained would leave no praiseworthy 
trace.^^ As one verse declared: ‘On the body there are few signs of 
intimacy, if it is so clean, it makes you unclean.'! ^ 

Physical proximity plays an important role here; goodness is said to be 
spread in a process akin to the ripening of fruit: ‘it is necessary to teach 
goodness constantly, since the grape takes its colour from the good 
grape'.!^^ The porosity of the body, and the continuum between the 
body and the soul, is also underlined by a pithy saying which compares 
the influence of the friend to the influence of food and drink on the body: 


A wise man is he who selects a companion (alis) just as he selects food and drinks 
because food and drink should be suitable [for the] body and the companion 
should be suitable for the soul. ^? 


Throughout this chapter on friendship in the Shahid-i Sadiq, there is 
a repeated assertion, attributed successively to Plato, the Shi’i Imam 
Ja'far Sadiq and the seventh-century theologian Hasan al-Basri, that the 
reader should avoid friendship or intimacy with wicked or debauched 
people on the grounds that physical as well as emotional proximity to such 
a person would inevitably and unconsciously result in the reader’s own 
nature being corrupted.'*° This fear of the stealthy contagion of wicked- 
ness from physical proximity parallels contemporary fears of bad odours. 
Physicians warned about the injurious influence of bad odours on 


138 T4(K), December 1899, 305. 

139 E.g, IA(K), December 1899, 200; 292; IA(H), June 1920, 107; March, 1921, 76. 
140 SS(R), f. 247a. !*" SS(R), f. 247b. 1°? SS(R), f. 247b. !9? SS(R), f. 247b. 
144 SS(R), f. 247a. !*9 SS(R), f. 247a. 14° SS(R), ff. 247a, 248a-b. 
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a healthy body and advised those who could not avoid such odours to 
protect themselves through the application of purifying fragrances and 
incense when in the company of a sick person.'*’ Given the focus within 
the Unani tradition on the quality of the air, and the concern manifested 
in contemporary perfuming manuals for controlling the olfactory envir- 
onment of spaces of sociability and intimacy, such parallels underline the 
continuum between body and soul, discussed in Chapter 1.148 


The Majlis: Performative Sociability 


Given the centrality of networks of friends in the Persian Cosmopolis, 
occasions of sociability assumed a crucial importance, and were often 
subject to strict conventions that stipulated appropriate and acceptable 
behaviour. One such occasion was the majlis or assembly. The majlis has 
been much studied as the primary setting for the performance of poetry, 
but a majlis, which literally means the ‘place or occasion of sitting 
together’, could denote a whole range of social events, from a scholarly 
meeting to a convivial gathering; from a formal courtly occasion convened 
by the king to a small party of intimate friends.'*° Whilst poetry was 
frequently recited, it was not the only activity that took place: conversa- 
tions, intellectual debates, jesting, story telling, laughter, drinking and 
eating were equally important aspects of such a gathering. A majlis could 
be formal or informal, with court hierarchies being strictly observed or 
deliberately inverted, although even informal majlises were generally sub- 
ject to stipulations on appropriate behaviour. A majlis could take place in 
an audience hall, a private house, a garden pavilion, a tent in the open 
countryside — during military campaigns, hunting expeditions or sight- 
seeing trips to local monuments. 

Perhaps the most formal type of majlis was the courtly assembly con- 
vened to wait upon the sultan. Such events were usually the setting for the 


1^7 Martin Levey, ‘Medical Ethics of Medieval Islam with Special Reference to Al-Ruhawi’s 
‘Practical Ethics of the Physician’, Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 57 
(3) (1967), 35. 

See the sections on perfuming the palace and the bedroom in INS ff. 39r-40r, and 
Norah Titley (trans. and ed.), Ni‘matnama Manuscript of the Sultans of Mandu: The 
Sultan's Book of Delights (London: Routledge Curzon, 2005), pp. 62-3. See also Ali 
Akbar Husain, ‘Perfume and Pavilions: Creating Aromance in Seventeenth Century 
Deccan’ in Kavita Singh (ed.), Scent upon a Southern Breeze: Synaesthesia and the Arts of 
the Deccan (Mumbai: The Marg Foundation, 2018), vol. 70, no. 1. 

I take the term ‘convivial gathering’ from Dominic P. Brookshaw, ‘Palaces, Pavilions 
and Pleasure Gardens: The Context and Setting of the Medieval Majlis’, Middle Eastern 
Literatures, 6(2) (2003), 199-223. Majlis could also denote the room where such an 
assembly took place. Bazm (a banquet, entertainment, assembly, convivial meeting) and 
tay (a feast, festival) were also frequently used as synonyms for majlis. 
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introduction of an aspiring courtier to the sultan. Hajji’s masnavi, Nazir 
va Manzür, recounts the moment when he is presented at the Golkonda 
court of Ibrahim Qutb Shah: 


All the members of his assembly (bazm) are unmatched and unequal. 
They are sayyids, men of learning and the lords of state. 
When they sit on either side of the sultan, 

They are the stars surrounding the moon; 

His sword girdings, which are polished like a mirror, 

All are pure at heart and coloured with [devotion to] Ali. 

On all sides they have drawn up their ranks for the holy war, 
They are like the Milky Way in the plains of heaven. 

Whether they are nobles or plebeians, all prostrate before God 
Making supplications sincerely and whole-heartedly. 

All day and night, for the wellbeing of the sultan of religion, 
They constantly put their foreheads on the ground. ^? 


Although Hajji describes this assembly as a bazm, or convivial gathering, 
he depicts a formal situation; nobles arrayed on either side of the sultan, 
with their own armies drawn up behind them, a depiction that echoes the 
normative disposition of courts across the Persian Cosmopolis in both 
textual and visual evidence. One of the functions of such gatherings was 
for the display of courtly skills, including the recitation of gasidahs that 
eulogised the sultan. Here, subjected to the judgement of his future peers, 
the aspiring courtier Hajji is summoned to publicly demonstrate his skills: 


I went to the sultan, when he called me. 

The musical instruments made harmony with my voice. 

In a few verses that I remembered fluently, 

I expressed the praise of the sultan. 

When all were talking to the sultan, 

He asked me a few things about myself. 

By way of his favour, that sultan of nice disposition, immediately gave 
me a golden robe of honour, 

It was decided that every day, I should come straight to the assembly of 
the sultan.?! 


In this example, Hajji’s poetic creativity, his choice of appropriate verses 
and his ability to recite well and in tune with the court musicians are all 
under inspection. The already established courtiers join in, and the 
aspirant's aim is to distinguish himself enough, through the quickness 
and appropriateness of his wit, to come to the attention of the sultan — as 
Hajji successfully does. 


150 DH, f£. 80. P'DH,f 81. 
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A similar trial of skill is seen in Tabatabai’s account of a very different 
majlis, one that took place during peace negotiations between Burhan 
Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar and Sultan Bahadur of Gujarat, at 
Burhanpur in 1531. Sultan Bahadur was clearly the more powerful of 
the two sultans and Tabatabai frames the encounter as a public test of 
Burhan's courtly skills by an overlord. Having been recognised as a sultan 
by Bahadur, who presented him with an umbrella, a ewer and the title of 
Nizam Shah, Burhan was required to publicly demonstrate his martial 
skills, horsemanship and bravery in an impromptu polo match. Then, 
Burhan's eloquence, knowledge and wit were put to the test, this time at 
an assembly attended by his own courtiers and some visiting musicians, 
sent by Bahadur: 


Sultan Bahadur ordered his special singers to go to Burhan Nizam Shah and 
delight the noble heart of that exalted one with the reciting of joyful songs, and to 
examine the understanding of that exalted one and see whether his eloquence 
(sukhandani) is of the rank of the most select men of the glorious court (dargah-yi 
subhani). ... Whilst they were singing, that Solomon-like one questioned them 
and made suitable interpolations in each dhurpat (dhur-pad) and kabit that they 
sang; and the singers were astonished ... He then rewarded them ... and dis- 
missed them. '?? 


Here, two different tests are simultaneously taking place; Burhan tests the 
visiting musicians, and they, complicit with their Gujarati patron, test 
him. Once they return to their own camp, their praises of Burhan's wit 
and generosity were so excessive that some of the other courtiers rebuked 
them for their disrespect and foolish behaviour in praising their master's 
late enemy.'^? Luckily for the musicians, in Tabatabai's account at least, 
Bahadur agreed with their assessment. 

The role of the singers in this account, and the competitive atmosphere 
hinted at in Hajji’s poetical description above, in which all the nobles 
responded to his recitation by beginning their own, demonstrate the 
extent to which power in a courtly assembly resided not merely with the 
sultan, but was dispersed among members of the court, each of whom 
could either humiliate or support another member, with aim of eliminat- 
ing a rival or of co-opting him into their own network of courtly suppor- 
ters. These kinds of assemblies therefore became crucial performative 
arenas in which careers be made through recognition from the sultan, and 
in which enmities and friendships could be constituted. 

Advice literature and historical chronicles included anecdotes that 
portrayed the majlis as a potentially antinomian arena where courtly 
concerns over precedence could be set aside, in the interests of intimacy 


152 BM, p. 280. ^? BM, p. 280. 
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and sociability, as seen in the case of Firuz Bahmani, discussed above. 
Isfahani quoted various authorities to the effect that friends should be 
shown ‘courteous humility’ (tawazu’) regardless of relative positions of 
rank. The Umayyad Caliph ‘Umar (r. 717—20), for instance, would light 
an extinguished lamp himself, since ‘it would not be courteous (muri 'at) 
to order my own companion (jalis) to do service (khidmaty. ^* 
Elsewhere, however, the majlis is depicted as an arena that was subject 
to even more specialised rules. A subsection in Isfahani's chapter on 
friendship details the etiquette of giving precedence (tagdim), ‘holding 
oneself back’ (takhir) and sitting down. Apart from a general injunction to 
relinquish one's place to a sufi, this section is filled with anecdotes of pairs 
of courtiers contending for superiority and the right to precedence. One 
example pitted the claims of ancestry and learning against each other, 
whilst another played on commonly known metaphors to draw a series of 
hierarchical comparisons between two courtiers, one who is known as 
hilal or crescent moon and the other, a poet, known as nargis or narcissus: 


The crescent moon says I should have precedence. The first [reason] for this is 
because the crescent moon is in the sky and the narcissus is on the earth. 
'The second [reason] of this is because Hilal is the name of a male slave and 
Nargis is the name ofa slave girl. The third is that the crescent moon resembles the 
eyebrow and the narcissus resembles the eye and the eyebrow is higher than the 
eye. 


The Ahmadnagar historian Tabatabai recounts a similar dispute 
among courtiers, this time over precedence in reading at a poetic majlis 
held to celebrate the ceremonial opening of the royal garden of Farah 
Bakhsh Bagh in Ahmadnagar. ^? Here, the garden was both the space and 
the medium (as the subject of the poems) and the majlis the occasion for 
the courtiers of Ahmadnagar to try to reconfigure the networks of 
relationships that bound them to each other and to their place at court: 


They say that in this Paradise-like assembly, disputes arose among the enchant- 
ment-creating poets [over the order of] precedence and postponement (takhir) of 
reciting their poems and it happened that Maulana Sairafi Savaji who was among 
the poets of that gathering, did not recite the clean copy (shustah) of the rough 
draft (masauvadat) of his poem to anyone. The outlines of these happenings 
reached Salabat Khan [the vizier]l. He demanded [to see] Sairafi and asked 
about his poem. The Maulana laid out the details of that quarrel. Since the face 
of Maulana Sairafi was not free from lowliness (gharübati),'/ Salabat Khan 


154 Ss(R), f. 248a. 1° SS(R), f. 250a. 1° BM, p. 529. 

157 Gharabati is the plural of the word gharbat which means ‘the condition of a stranger; 
lowliness, wretchedness etc.’. See PED, p. 883. Since Maulana Sairafi’s nisba Savaji 
refers to the town of Saveh in Iran, this is an interesting example of foreign-ness (gharibi) 
being a term of abuse. Moreover, the abuser, Salabat Khan, a Circassian slave who had 
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ordered ‘You should also wash your own face because the washing and cleaning 
(shust va shū’i of this face is the most important thing.'!?? 


In this account, securing the best place in the order of recitation 
became a highly valued strategy for self-promotion. Both immediate 
monetary rewards and, less tangibly, increased visibility in the eyes of 
the sultan or his regent were at stake. Impressing the patron would 
naturally be easier at an early point in the evening when one’s eloquence 
and wit had not yet been overshadowed by the brilliance of rivals or even 
by the sheer weight of verbosity of one’s predecessors. On the other hand, 
by reciting too early before the patron had relaxed and enjoyed the 
refreshments, the poet risked a lukewarm response. Each poet therefore 
needed to judge when to seize his moment, and in this case, disputes 
broke out among the group. The quarrel was probably not unusual, but 
Sairafi’s response to it made it noteworthy; his refusal to recite a ‘clean 
copy’ suggests that he either refused to participate at all, or that he recited 
badly. In either case, he seems to have contravened courtly propriety by 
displaying his lack of self-control so overtly. Salabat Khan’s verbal rebuke 
publicly humiliated Sairafi, not explicitly for his presumption in challen- 
ging the established order of speaking, but for his unwashed and mal- 
odorous body and for the ineloquent rough draft of his poetry. The 
metaphor of washing emphasises Sairafi’s lack of refinement and polish 
in his poem, in his inelegant physical appearance and in his presumptuous 
manners, and implicitly called into question his suitability to be 
a courtier. Unsurprisingly Sairafi does not figure further in Tabatabai's 
account of the Nizam Shahi court; his career prospects perhaps irrevoc- 
ably damaged by his uncouth behaviour at the garden majlis. 

Even activities that strike modern-day readers as less obviously per- 
formative, such as conversation, became moments of negotiation over 
reputation. Courtly advice literature and historical chronicles frequently 
recounted conversations held during the practice of sitting together which 
illuminated the wit, intelligence and eloquence of individuals. These 
conversations were generally reduced to a single exchange between two 
individuals although the presence ofa larger audience is generally explicit. 
This process of memorialisation underlined an expectation among 
contemporaries that to shine in such arenas, they needed to master the 


been gifted to Husain Nizam Shah by the Safavi ruler Shah Tahmasp, was also, 
ethnically at least, a ‘foreigner’, which reinforces Eaton's argument that the term 
‘gharib’ was a political grouping rather than an ethnic category. 

BM, p. 529. 'This quotation depends heavily on a Persian pun on the ideas of cleanliness 
and washing and sounds awkward in translation, but I have preferred to translate the 
meaning of the words literally to give some indication of the double meanings of the 
words. 
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art of spontaneous and erudite witticisms. Like the contemporary fasci- 
nation for riddles (muamma) and pun-filled notes (ruqa), utterances were 
generally pithy, intertextual constructs full of double meanings and 
untranslatable puns, often a play on an individual's name.'^? Firishta, 
for instance, recounts that the Bahmani vizier Mahmud Gavan was once 
sitting in the sultan’s majlis at the imperial palace when a cow lowed 
underneath. Another courtier jokingly asked Gavan: 


‘Wise councillor, what is the cow (gav) saying?’ He replied, ‘She is saying, “you 
are one of my species, so why are you in the company of asses?” ^! ^? 


Both speakers in this anecdote attempt to humiliate each other — 
a zero sum game — since only one could have the last word. Rather 
than serving as a device to bind the participants together into 
a supportive community of friends, here conversation and the practice 
of 'sitting together' work to highlight the dangers of trusting one's 
acquaintances and ‘friends’. 


Sociable Stimulants and Bodily Anxieties 


All these anecdotes demonstrate an awareness of the performative aspect 
of the practice of sitting together: far from being a space of comfortable 
intimacy, the majlis was a space where key practices of sociability, recita- 
tion of poetry, conversation and sitting together, became tools to demon- 
strate erudition, frequently by humiliating one’s companions. It is notable 
that the humiliation in these accounts frequently focuses on bodily 
aspects of an individual: his unclean physical appearance in the case of 
Sairafi; his effeminacy in the case of the poet known as Nargis; or his 
animal-like characteristics in the case of Gavan and his interlocutor. 
Anxieties about bodily propriety and humiliation by others in situations of 
sociability were doubtless exacerbated by the prevailing understandings of 
the body as both a malleable object and a porous self, subjected to powerful 
transformative forces in the shape of the air, the environment, perfumes, 
foods and drinks — not to mention the character of the companion. Whilst 
the influence of such forces could be managed in one’s own dwelling, no 
such control could be exerted over the majlis hosted by another. Accounts by 
European visitors and contemporary perfume manuals describe the complex 
olfactory smell-scape of the Deccani palaces and the highly perfumed bodies 


15? On mu‘amma, see Paul E. Losensky, Welcoming Fighani: Imitation and Poetic 
Individuality in the Safavid Mughal-Ghazal (California: Mazda Publishers, 1998). On 
famous ruqa see CM, pp. 12-26. 
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Figure 2.2 “The Domestic Use of Perfume’, © The British Library 
Board, ‘Ni‘mat namah’, I.O. Islamic 149, f. 121v. 


of the individuals frequenting them (see Figure 2.2).'°’ Moreover, contem- 


porary perfume recipes make it clear that it was commonly recognised that 
certain fragrances could be used in order to manipulate emotive states as 
well as health. According to the ‘Jtr-1 Nauras Shahi, specific techniques for 
perfuming the palace could respectively produce joy or seriousness, drunk- 
enness and lust, or increase sexual confidence. 9? 

Similar attempts at stimulating sociable emotions were made through 
the choices of refreshments to be served at the majlis. The consumption of 
wine, a beverage consistently associated with elite majlis, was an activity 
imbued with an underlying anxiety. As is well known, Quranic verses 


161 Garcia Da Orta, Colloquies on the Simples and Drugs of India, trans., Sir Clements 
Markham (London: Henry Sotheran and Co, 1913), p. 37; Titley, Ni‘matnama, 
pp. 62-5. 

162 INS, f. 39r. 
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prohibited the use of intoxicating drinks, and many hadith emphasised 
this prohibition. On the other hand, common descriptions of paradise 
include rivers of wine and cups of wine mixed with camphor or ginger 
being offered to the believers and wine drinking became a common 
metaphor in mystical poetry.’ Plenty of evidence, ranging from the 
material — including cups and flasks — to visual and textual depictions, 
demonstrate that wine drinking remained common at courts across the 
Islamicate world, despite occasional violent campaigns against it by sul- 
tans wishing to highlight their own piety. Indeed, an entire genre of poetry 
set in a convivial courtly assembly evolved, known as the Saqi-Namah 
(Book of the Cup-Bearer), in which the narrator, seeking relief from the 
disappointments of his life, repeatedly summons the cupbearer (saqi) to 
bring him wine. !?* Other poetic genres also frequently contained descrip- 
tions of wine drinking; a sixteenth-century poetic description of 
a convivial gathering (majlis-i bazmi) convened by Husain Nizam Shah 
makes particular mention of the visual qualities of the wine: 


Husain Shah convened a convivial gathering, 

In that gathering he wished to serve pure wine. 

What a gathering of kingly aspect! 

A thousand delectable delicacies were laid out. 

From the multi-coloured and limpid drinks, 

The refraction of light shattered the darkness (zulmar).! 9? 


Naturally, contemporary understandings of the impact of all substances 
on the body also directed medical attention to wine. A seventeenth- 
century medical text written for Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah includes 
an entire chapter on wines, which are categorised as red, white, old, new, 
sweet and bitter. Wines made from lemon, pomegranate and water lily are 
also discussed.'^? Other evidence suggests that local spirits such as arak 


163 Meera Khare, ‘From Hedonism to Kingship: The Wine-Cup in Mughal Court Culture’, 
The Medieval History Fournal, 8 (2005), 143-88. 

164 While many poetic genres mentioned wine, the Saqi-Namah (book of the cup-bearer) 
genre took as its theme a majlis of wine-drinkers. See Sunil Sharma, ‘Hafiz’s Saqinameh: 
The Genesis and Transformation of a Classical Poetic Genre’, Persica, 18 (2002), 
75-83; Paul Losensky, s.v. ‘Saqi-nama’, Encyclopaedia Iranica, online edition, (accessed 
25 April 2017). 

165 ‘zulmat, zulmah, Darkness, obscurity; severity; torment; a dark place at the extremity of 
the world, where the fountain of life is supposed to be placed; also the fountain itself...’ 
PED, p. 827.Aftabi M. S. Mate, and G. T. Kulkarni, Tarif-i-Husain Shah, Badshah-yi 
Dakhan (Pune: Bharata Itihasa Samshodhaka Mandala, 1987), p. 145. 
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Hyderabad’, Pondy Papers in Social Sciences, 8 French Institute, Pondicherry, 
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and tod? were well known at sultanate court, even if they were not neces- 
sarily consumed regularly. ^" 

Advice literature struggled to mediate between the religious interdic- 
tion of alcohol and the mundane reality of its continued use in elite circles. 
Many writers included both a chapter on the prohibition on wine as well 
as advice on the etiquette of drinking. The author of the eleventh-century 
Qabüsnamah epitomised these contradictions in his advice to the host: 


Unless the wine is good do not place it before your guest ... wine drinking is 
a transgression; if you wish to commit a transgression it should at least not be 
a flavourless one. If you drink wine, let it be the finest; if you listen to music, let it 
be the sweetest and if you commit a forbidden act, let it be with a beautiful partner 
so that even though you may be convicted of sin in the next world, you will at any 
rate not be branded a fool in this. 9? 


Such advice epitomises perhaps the biggest anxiety connected with wine 
drinking in courtly societies — not the religious prohibition, but the fear of 
humiliation by one's friends. “You are young,’ Kaikaus told his son, ‘and 
your friends will not let you go without drinking, whence (the Arabs) say 
“solitude is better than an evil companion"?! ^? This humiliation could 
take two forms: first the exposure of an individual's ignorance of the finest 
commodities of courtly culture, as the quote above suggests. What could 
be more demeaning to one's reputation as a bon-viveur than serving the 
wrong type of wine? A second type of humiliation is suggested by 
Mahmud Gavan, who warned his son: 


'The assembly of men is a field of war, seize and hold the conversation! 


'The sweet wine is the enemy, and each sip from the cup are swords and 


arrows. po 


Gavan's warning draws attention to the damage that an individual can do 
to his own reputation through intoxication: the body willingly collaborat- 
ing with the enemy substance, wine, to attack the self. 

A beautiful, gold-inlaid crystal cup, adorned with rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires from late-sixteenth-century India epitomises the social and 
performative aspects of drinking wine.'’' The underside of several of 
the stones are painted with tiny faces which appear only when the cup is 
empty. Depending on the drinker’s state of mind or intoxication, these 


197 K, T. Achaya, Indian Food: A Historical Companion (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2005), p. 158; see the references to todi and other saps collected from trees (associated 
with the planet Zuhrah) in NU, f. 43b. 
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faces are either a charming reminder of the houris of paradise (or, more 
mundanely, the dancers and cupbearers), or a mocking crowd of accusing 
eyes watching the drinker humiliate himself. 

For Isfahani, the humiliations caused by wine have a particularly vis- 
ceral corporeal dimension. Wine, he claims, eats your intelligence, and 
drives you mad. It gives you a bad odour, a ‘stink of imbecility'.! ^^ It 
provokes morning erections and nocturnal bed-wetting. In fact, it has 
such power that it transforms most humans into the most despicable of all 


beasts: 


The first type of drunk is like an ape because he laughs unintentionally; the second 
is like a dog because he follows people slavishly and gets a bad name; the third is 
like a hog because he vomits and urinates uncontrollably.! ^? 


Such undignified afflictions will — Isfahani implies — result in the drinker's 
humiliation in front ofthe very friends who have encouraged him to drink. 
Kaikaus demonstrates a similar unease over public drunkenness and 
advises several measures to conceal one's condition, including delaying 
drinking until nightfall, avoiding outdoor drinking parties, or at least 
reaching home before becoming drunk, ‘for what is proper within your 
own dwelling is intolerable under the open sky’.’’* 

Food served at the majlis was another source of anxiety. Contemporary 
recipe books provided optional variations on a standard recipe to allow 
the same dish to be served in different weather, to people of different 
humoural characteristics, or in order to produce certain physical effects or 
emotional states.'’° Many of the options involved the addition of olfac- 
tory exhilarants, such as clove, cardamom or musk, each of which had 
known physical, emotional and behavioural benefits, including freshen- 
ing the breath, exhilarating the heart, promoting conversation and 
increasing lust. Bananas, walnuts, pistachios and rice pudding were 
among a list of foods said to induce well-being, joy, desire, and to replenish 
semen. "? The author of the ‘Jtr-i Nauras recommended the addition of 
saffron to wine in order to cause ‘so much intoxication and such extreme 
joy’ although he cautioned that, ‘sometimes extreme joy ends in 
madness’.'’’ Adding the expensive perfume known as ghaliyat to wine 
was said to accelerate drunkenness, while adding costus to wine would 


17? SS(R), chapter 69. 
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instigate both social and sexual intercourse and adding wild spikenard to 
wine would increase lust: ‘it has been experienced’, he added, somewhat 
coyly.!/? 

Such material practices enhanced the anxiety associated with the majlis, 
since they underlined the possibility of one's own body acting against the 
best interests of the self. Far from being a comfortable, intimate space of 
relaxation, the majlis was actually a crucially important space for the 
construction of friendships and alliances, and for the establishment of 
enmities through the performance of support for or humiliation of indi- 
viduals before an audience of the most influential members of each 
courtly society. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has discussed the networks and relationships that allowed 
individuals to move vast distances across the Persian Cosmopolis, and to 
succeed at the Deccani courts once they arrived there. Through 
a reconstruction of the networks of two individuals, Nimdihi and Hajji 
Abarquhi, the chapter explored the ways in which a network of relation- 
ships formed a scaffolding of support for an individual throughout his 
career. An examination of the contemporary understandings of patronage 
and friendship suggested that modern understandings of the two terms 
has tended to obscure aspects of those relationships which sustained 
individuals and formed the dynamics of courtly life. Finally, 
a discussion of the courtly assembly, or majlis, focused attention on one 
of the common spaces and occasions for performing friendship or enmity, 
and has underlined the importance of the majlis for an understanding of 
political life in sultanate Deccan. 

This chapter has argued that networks provided crucially important 
entry points into courtly society for ambitious individuals and sustained 
them politically and socially throughout their career. However, networks 
had an economic as well as a political importance in the life of an 
individual traversing the Persian Cosmopolis, and it is to an examination 
of that aspect that we now turn. 


178 INS, f. 27r-28v, 10r, 11r. 
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... the art of letter-writing, which is the touchstone of this circulating 
currency [ie. speech], is the most excellent capital, and the most perfect 
art is being able to distinguish the good coin from the bad. 


With this strikingly mercantile metaphor, Mahmud Gavan commences 
his detailed exposition on the philosophical and technical aspects of the 
Persian literary genre of insha (letter writing). The hyperbolic style of this 
genre was often cited by British colonial officials as evidence of the super- 
ficial character of Indo-Persian courts, obsessed with hierarchy, titles and 
frivolities, far from the supply and demand of mercantile life. And yet, as 
Gavan suggests, and as I will argue in this chapter, court society in the 
Deccan sultanates was heavily influenced by the practices, the commod- 
ities and the vocabulary of long-distance trade. 

After a general overview of trade in Sultanate Deccan, I will discuss the 
involvement of members of these courtly societies in trade, focusing on 
the biographies of three powerful individuals: Khalaf Hasan (d. 1447), 
Mahmud Gavan (d. 1481) and Asad Khan Lari (d. 1549). I will then 
consider the way mercantile language began to permeate the cultural 
products of the Deccani courts. Finally, I will discuss what the rhetoric 
and reality of trade means for our understanding of the courtiers and the 
court societies of the sultanate Deccan. 


Trade in Sultanate Deccan 


'The importance of long-distance trade for the survival of the Bahmani 
sultanate was recognised by the founder of the sultanate, Ala al-Din 
Hasan Bahman Shah (r. 1347-58), who launched a determined cam- 
paign to secure the Konkan ports of Chaul, Dabhol and Goa as soon as his 
possession of the throne was secure.^ Although the hold over Goa was 
ephemeral, from the ports of Dabhol and Chaul the Bahmanis were able 
to tap into well-established trade routes across the Arabian Sea to Aden 


1 MI, f. 3v. ?IA(K), June 1899, 152. 
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and the Persian Gulf emporium of Hormuz, as well as coastal routes 
linking the Konkan coast to Malabar and Gujarat. Boats from the sultan- 
ate ports carried staples, such as rice and sugar; a wide variety and quality 
of textiles (cotton, chintz, muslin, to name a few); luxury goods, 
olfactants and spices (sandal and cardamom), jewels (diamonds, emer- 
alds and rubies) and comestibles (tamarind, conserves); as well as crucial 
raw materials like myrobalan, saltpeter and borax.’ Boats arrived from 
Hormuz loaded with horses (from the Arabian peninsula), slaves 
(African, Circassians, Georgians and Turks), precious metals (silver 
and gold), jewels (pearls from Hormuz) and olfactants (myrrh and 
amber from the Arabian peninsula, and musk from northern Asia). 
Boats from Malabar and from Hormuz also carried Chinese silks (includ- 
ing abrisham) and olfactants transhipped from southeast Asia: cloves, 
nutmeg, aloeswood and camphor. From Dabhol and Chaul, long- 
distance merchants transported their goods across the Deccan on ox- 
carts." The importance of this commerce is reflected in the priority 
given by the second Bahmani sultan, Muhammad I (1358-75), to ensur- 
ing the security of the roads, suppressing attacks on caravans and travel- 
lers by ordering the execution of bandits and robbers.? As they traversed 
the Deccan, travellers found information, accommodation and food, as 
well as opportunities for trade at Sufi shrines, which were frequently 
located on trade routes.° By the time the Russian traveller Afanasy 
Nikitin (d. 1475) arrived in Bidar in 1469, the biggest trading fair was 
held at Aland, site of a Sufi dargah and a Lingayat shrine, which both 
attracted courtly patronage, during the Urs (death anniversary celebra- 
tions) of the Chishti Sufi, Shaikh Alaal-Din Ansari (d. 1375).’ 
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It is difficult to give more than an impressionistic account of sultanate 
trade in this period, since the kind of evidence that would be required for 
a quantitative analysis has not survived. Moreover, certain trades, like the 
trade in olfactants, for which evidence does exist, have frequently been 
dismissed as unworthy of serious scholarly studies. However, some 
details from the trade in warhorses, which has attracted scholarly atten- 
tion, may help demonstrate broader patterns of trade. 

One ofthe consequences ofthe rebellion against the Delhi sultan which 
established the Bahmani sultanate was the termination of access to the 
central Asian trade routes which brought warhorses into the northern 
Indian plains.? Given the strategic importance of cavalry warfare, and the 
difficulty of rearing horses in India, the Bahmani sultanate, like its south- 
ern neighbour, Vijayanagara, needed to establish a reliable source of 
horses.!? The interior of Oman had long provided horses for export to 
peninsular India: bred by Bedouin nomads, the horses were brought to 
large horse markets located in Khor Fakkan, Qalhat and Muscat to the 
south.'! Horses were shipped at Hormuz along with bales of fragrant herb 
known as Muscat herb in India, which served as fodder for the horses, and 
was also sold in bales as a medicine used by both the Portuguese and the 
Persian immigrants.'? In Adil Shahi Goa, the duties of the Shah Bandar 
(governor of the port) consisted solely of overseeing the stables intended 
for the horses disembarking from Hormuz.’ In the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, the Portuguese viceroy D'Alburqurque estimated that horses could 
be sold at Indian ports like Dabhol, Bhatkal, Honavar and Cannanore, at 
an immense profit of between 300 and 500 per cent, with prices from 400 
to 2,000 ducats.'* Demand was apparently so fierce that the merchants 
would even be paid for horses which had died during the crossing, so long 
as they could produce the tail.'?^ According to contemporary observers, 


8 See the remarks of Phillip Wagoner, ‘Lord of the Eastern and Western Oceans: 
Unguents, Politics and the Indian Ocean Trade in Medieval South Asia’ in 
Kamal Sheel, Charles Willemen and Kenneth G. Zysk (eds.), From Local to Global: 
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any ship leaving Hormuz for Goa or any other Indian port with at least ten 
horses was exempted customs duties on all other merchandise.'^ In 
1516-17, Aubin calculates that Hormuz sent 1,000 horses to India. By 
1550, the annual export was 2,000.1’ However, Nikitin claims that in 
1469 there were 20,000 horses sold at the Aland fair alone, which suggests 
either vast exaggeration on Nikitin’s part; a sixteenth-century decline in 
imports of horses; or that by the early sixteenth century horses were also 
being shipped to the Deccan from other Persian ports.'® 

Merchants sold their goods in all the Deccani states, regardless of their 
own religious or ethnic affiliations, although some were not above exploit- 
ing political rivalries when it suited them. Two ‘foreign’ merchants insti- 
gated Muhammad Bahmani I to attack the Telingana Reddi kingdom, after 
claiming that their best horses, intended for the sultan, had been ‘confis- 
cated’ by the Reddi prince Vinayak Dev.’ The Timurid envoy Abd al- 
Razzaq Samarqandi attributes his fall from favour at the Vijayanagara court 
to rumours spread against him by two Hormuzi horse merchants, and 
made sure to complain about them on his return to Herat.” By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, merchants from Vijayanagara were 
buying horses in Adil Shahi Goa, and it was commonly believed that the 
supply of horses would decrease should the Portuguese conquer Goa from 
the Adil Shahis. During the Portuguese siege of Goa, the Adil Shahis 
bought horses, sulphur and saltpetre from the Vijayanagara port of 
Bhatkal.^' 

Powerful Indian merchants, particularly those based on the Coromandel 
coast where the well-established trade with southeast Asia and China 
brought olfactants and spices to India, were also undeterred by political 
boundaries.^^ Writing in the early fifteenth century, the Telugu poet 
Srinatha (1365-1450) dedicated his Haravilasamu (The Sports of Shiva) 
to the merchant Avachi Tripurantika Setti who, from his base in Nellore, 
headed a long-distance merchant-family network, involving both his broth- 
ers, Devaya Cami Setti and Tirumalanatha Setti, as well as his late father, 
Avachi Devaya, and grandfather, Pavani Setti, which brought goods from 
China, Ceylon, Tavoy (Myanmar), Barus (Sumatra), as well as Tibet, 
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Hormuz and Goa.” In his preface, Srinatha describes the relationship 
between Tripurantika's brother Tirumalanatha Setti and the Reddi king 
Kumaragiri: 


Lord Kumaragiri appointed wise Tirumalanatha Setti - whose own power is 
praised by such lords of the earth as Harihara Raya, Sultan Firuz Shah 
[Bahmani], and the Gajapati — as the sole person to organize everything for his 
spring festival (vasanta-vaibhavamu).** 


Although the poem seeks to establish an exclusive relation between the 
merchant Tirumalanatha and the Reddi King (Srinath’s patron), the fact 
that Harihara of Vijayanagara, Firuz Bahmani and the Gajapati king of 
Orissa are also said to praise Tirumalanatha suggests both the widespread 
reputation of the Nellore Setti merchant family and their relationship with 
other powerful purchasers, eager for their wares. 

The Bahmani sultanate made some attempt to control long-distance 
trade, including through placing restrictions on the movements and 
goods of individual merchants. According to Shirazi, Mahmud Gavan’s 
decision to come to the capital Bidar was initially prevented by the local 
governor in Dabhol, who had orders from the sultan to ensure foreign 
merchants transacted their business at the port and to prevent them from 
proceeding to court. He was only allowed to proceed to Bidar after much 
discussion and the presentation of valuable gifts to the governor.” 
Nikitin, having lost most of his goods to robbers in Iran, arrived in the 
town of Juner with a single stallion, only to have it confiscated by Asad 
Khan, the local Bahmani governor, who finally released it on the inter- 
cession of Khvajah Muhammad, a Khurasani merchant.*° Another 
approach to control trade was seen in the series of campaigns launched 
throughout the fifteenth century, by successive sultans in the western 
Deccan and the Konkan, aiming to bring the ports and key areas of cotton 
and textile production under Bahmani control. These included Ala al- 
Din Bahmani II's 1454 campaign to subjugate the hinterland of the port 
Sangameshwar and Gavan’s gruelling and bloody campaigns against the 
forts of the Konkan, in the 1470s.”’ As the Bahmani sultanate fragmented 
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in the late fifteenth century, Gavan's ambitious protégé, Bahadur Gilani, 
attempted to carve out an independent state along the Konkan littoral, 
hoping to consolidate control over the trade routes.” Bahadur was only 
prevented from achieving his aim by an ill-judged attack on Gujarati 
merchants based in Mahim, which led to the threat of intervention by 
Sultan Mahmud Begarrah of Gujarat. Deputed by Mahmud Bahmani 
(1482-1518), the governor of Bijapur, Yusuf Adil Khan, already virtually 
an independent sovereign, crushed his rebellion and was rewarded with 
the prize of control over the Konkan region, including the port of Goa. 

In November 1510, a Portuguese fleet, led by Afonso D'Albuquerque 
(1453-1515), conquered Goa from the newly independent Adil Shahi 
sultanate. Following the loss of Goa and the establishment of 
Portuguese hegemony in the Indian Ocean, direct state involvement in 
long-distance trade certainly declined, if not necessarily the activities of 
individuals. However, Portuguese maritime hegemony was not estab- 
lished overnight, nor was it ever total. Despite Portuguese attempts to 
strangle alternate trading centres like the Vijayanagara port of Bhatkal 
through both diplomatic and military means, merchants based in these 
ports, who had long-established links with the elite of Hormuz, repeatedly 
resumed their operations after Portuguese attacks and flourished when- 
ever a power vacuum occurred in the Goa-based Estado da India.^? When 
Portuguese hegemony was effective, long-distance merchants based at 
Hormuz continued to supply the kingdoms of the Deccan with precious 
merchandise, albeit through Goa. In competing to secure the most advan- 
tageous trade agreements with inland traders, the Portuguese, as 
Subrahmanyam has shown, inevitably became thoroughly embroiled in 
regional politics, establishing relationships with powerful members of 
sultanate courts, trying to intervene in succession disputes and in the 
relations between the rival sultanates. ? 

Like their Bahmani predecessors, members of the elite of the successor 
sultanates continued to enrich themselves through long-distance trade, 


28 TF, vol. II, pp. 479, 488-95. On Bahadur Gilani's campaign, see also Edward 
Denison Ross, An Arabic History of Gujarat: Zafar Ul-wálih Bi Muzaffar Wa lih, 
(London: J. Murray, 1928). 

?9 Sanjay Subrahmanyam, The Political Economy of Commerce: Southern India 1500-1650. 
(New Delhi: Foundation Books, 2004); Jean Aubin, ‘Merchants in the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf at the Turn of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries’ in Denys Lombard 
and Jean Aubin (eds.), Asian Merchants and Businessmen in the Indian Ocean and the China 
Sea (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000), pp. 79-86. 

3° Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Explorations in Connected History: Mughals and Franks (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2005), especially chapter 5; Subrahmanyam, Three Ways to be 
Alien: Travails and Encounters in the Early Modern World (Waltham: Brandeis University 
Press, 2011), and Subrahmanyam, Courtly Encounters: Translating Courtliness and Violence 
in Early Modern Eurasia, (Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 2012). 
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whilst trade networks linking the Deccan to western Asia remained an 
important avenue for the movement of personnel, goods, money, knowl- 
edge, skills and information throughout the sixteenth century.?' The 
textile-producing areas of the Nizam Shahi dominions remained impor- 
tant, and some effort was clearly dedicated to maintaining the infrastruc- 
ture of internal trade; in 1591-2, for example, Burhan Nizam Shah II 
(1591—5) issued a farman (edict), ordering the erection of signposts at 
important crossroads ‘so that travellers would not face any difficulty". ^? 
The fact that this farman was inscribed on a signpost in the Nizam Shahi 
port of Chaul suggests the sultan's eagerness to inform visiting mer- 
chants of his court's welcoming attitude towards trade and traders. 
Milestones marking internal trade routes are also noted in the Qutb 
Shahi sultanate, which, left uncontested in the Andhra lowlands after 
the defeat of Vijayanagara in 1565, consolidated its hold on the interior 
and the eastern ports, from the 1570s, leading to the emergence of 
Masulipatnam as a significant Indian Ocean port. ? Powerful members 
ofthe Golkonda court with connections to mercantile networks across the 
Islamicate world, including southeast Asia, exploited this new opportu- 
nity, joining the well-entrenched Hindu mercantile communities based 
around the delta.** The founding of the new capital of Hyderabad in 
1591-2 at the junction of pre-existing routes linking Golkonda to 
Masulipatnam, and the development of these routes through the main- 
tenance of milestones, construction of bridges, caravan-sarais and mos- 
ques, facilitated commercial links between the capital and the port. As 
a result, Masulipatnam, under the control of high-ranking members of 
the Qutb Shahi elite, expanded dramatically in the early seventeenth 
century, in tandem with the growth of textile production, particularly 


31 The exchange of technological knowledge, skills, artisans and soldiers between Mamluk 
Egypt, the Ottoman lands, Portuguese Goa and the Deccan was integral to the develop- 
ment and adaptation of military technology. See Richard Eaton and Phillip B. Wagoner, 
Power, Memory, Architecture: Contested Sites on India’s Deccan Plateau, 1300-1600 (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2014), pp. 241-79. 

32 7iyaud-Din Desai, Arabic, Persian and Urdu Inscriptions of West India: A Topographical List 
(New Delhi, Sundeep Prakashan, 1999), farman: no. 778; signposts: 558; 1616; 1667. 

33 Robert Alan Simpkins, ‘The Mysterious Milestones of Andhra Pradesh’, Deccan Studies 
(January-June 2010), 5-32. 

^ Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Persians, Pilgrims and Portuguese: The Travails of 
Masulipatnam Shipping in the Western Indian Ocean, 1590-1665’, Modern Asian 
Studies, 22(3), Special Issue: Asian Studies in Honour of Professor Charles Boxer. 
(1988), 503-30; Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians Abroad: Intra-Asian Elite Migration and 
Early Modern State Formation’, The Journal of Asian Studies, 51(2) (May 1992), 
340-63; Subrahmanyam, ‘Of Imarat and Tijarat: Asian Merchants and State Power in 
the Western Indian Ocean, 1400 to 1750’, Comparative Studies in Society and History, 37 
(4)(1995), 750-80. 
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chintzes for export to southeast Asia, China and Europe, and the exploi- 
tation of the most fertile diamond mines in the world. ^? 


Elite Involvement in Trade 


'The general scholarly understanding of a courtier in medieval Europe or 
in ancient India is of an individual entirely dependent on the favour of the 
monarch. The aristocracy are also thought to be dependent on the king, to 
the extent that they sustain themselves through resources gained from 
revenue collection on lands granted by the king. In medieval Europe, 
where such lands often became hereditary, the nobility gained a certain 
measure of independence, but in medieval India, scholars have argued 
that lands could be escheated, theoretically tying land-holders more 
closely to the favour of the king. ^? In the sultanate Deccan, the question 
of the relationship between the service elite and the land is a vexed one, 
not least because of an absence of both primary sources and scholarly 
analyses.’ The situation is further complicated by the use of terminology, 
like jagir (land grant), first introduced by the Mughal Emperor Akbar, on 
the part of the seventeenth-century Deccani chroniclers, and following 
them, the application of these terms by historians to discussions of land 
administration, regardless of the historical period under discussion. ^? 


35 Sinnappah Arasaratnam and Aniruddha Ray, Masulipatnam and Cambay: A History of 
Two Port Towns 1500-1800 (Delhi: Manoharlal, 1994), pp. 24—5. 

56 A useful summary of the various arguments on the vexed question of Indian Feudalism 
can be found in Harbans Mukhia (ed.), The Feudalism Debate (New Delhi: Manohar, 
2014). 

37 Yusuf Husain Khan, P. Sitapati and M. A. Nayeem, (eds.) Farmans and Sanads of the 
Deccan Sultans 1408-1687, State Archives (Hyderabad: Government of Andhra Pradesh, 
1980), contains only eight Bahmani documents. Fukazawa notes that only seventeenth- 
century Adil Shahi documents are extant in any quantity, making it difficult to under- 
stand the institutions of the formative period of that sultanate. Hiroshi Fukazawa, The 
Medieval Deccan: Peasants, Social Systems and States, Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries 
(Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991). A useful discussion of the role of secondary 
cities in sultanate revenue collection can be found in Eaton and Wagoner, Power, 
appendix 1. 

38 Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India: 1556-1707 (Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1999), p. 298, argues that the word jagir was of Indian provenance, and the earliest 
usage of the term jagir is in a farman of Akbar dated 1559. For anachronistic scholarly use 
of the term jagir see H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis of the Deccan: An Objective Study 
(Delhi: Manoharlal, 1985), and V. T. Gune, ‘Land Laws’ in H. K. Sherwani and 
P. M. Joshi (eds.), History of the Medieval Deccan, 1295-1724: Vol. 2 — Mainly Cultural 
Aspects (Hyderabad: Government of Andhra Pradesh, 1974). Frank Perlin 'State 
Formation Reconsidered', Modern Asian Studies, 19( 3) (1985), 415-80, notes that in 
the absence of systematic studies of the administration of the Deccan sultanates, scholars 
have assumed basic continuity between the administrative systems of ancient India and 
those used by the Mughals and the Marathas. This assumption has reinforced the lack of 
interest in studying the intervening period. 
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Like many of their contemporaries, the elite of the Bahmani sultanate 
and its successor sultanates was essentially a military elite. There seems to 
have been no clear separation between civil and military administration: 
all members of the elite could be required to take part in military expedi- 
tions, and those holding offices or in possession of a land grant were 
expected to maintain a carefully specified number of armed men. Such 
obligations were met by salaries provided by the sultan, or by revenue 
collected from land grants. ^? These grants, which are termed mukasa in 
seventeenth-century documents from the sultanates of Golkonda and 
Bijapur, were similar to the igta grants of the Delhi sultanate.*° Grants 
were bestowed and revoked by the sultan and were generally not heredi- 
tary. Some grants were tied to specific military and courtly offices, whilst 
others — generally given to high-ranking ministers and army command- 
ers — were given by special royal favour on account of the integrity (dar 
vajh-i istiqamat) of the grantee and were not connected with any special 
office.“ The mukasadar (holder of a land grant) was expected to maintain 
a specific number (ranging from 200 to 7,000) of mounted men from the 
income of the mukasa and was expected to serve together with these 
troops in both central and local tasks according to the wishes of the 
sultan. Since the mukasadar was expected to spend a significant amount 
of time at court or away on military campaigns, much of the daily admin- 
istration of the mukasa was undertaken by agents (mutaliq), or in the 
sultanate of Golkonda, by revenue farmers.^ In order to maintain control 
of his lands, however, an individual would frequently leave his son in 
charge whilst he was away at court, or send his son to court in his stead, if 
circumstances required his presence at his mukasa. 

At the same time, an important distinguishing feature ofthe elite in the 
Bahmani and successor sultanates was their involvement in long-distance 
trade. Unlike other contemporary court societies where the elite was 
entirely dependent for their livelihood on the favour of the ruler, in the 
Deccan, members of the elite were able to retain a certain amount of 
financial independence from the sultan by virtue of their continued 


3° Saif ‘Ain al-Mulk Gilani paid his troops from the revenue of his jagir when denied his 
salary by Sultan Ibrahim Adil Shah I. RMP, vol. III, pp. 65-66. 

? In Arabic, makasa means to collect taxes (maks), but in Marathi the word assumes more 
precise meanings: 1. Villages or lands, or a share in the rule over them and revenue arising 
from them, granted on condition of military service or in inam; 2. The share ofthe state or 
government in the rule over a village and in the revenue arising from it: also a village or the 
portion of it ruled by the state and yielding its revenue to it; 3. The balance of cautha after 
the deduction of rajababati. J. T. Molesworth, A Dictionary, Marathi and English, 2nd 
edn, rev. and enl. (Bombay: Bombay Education Society Press, 1857), p. 667. 

41 Fukazawa, Deccan, pp. 32-5. 42 Fukazawa, Deccan, p. 35. 
43 Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians’; John F. Richards, Mughal Administration in Golconda 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1975), pp. 20-2. 
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involvement in long-distance trade throughout their courtly career. Like 
the rulers ofthe Vijayanagara Empire, who failed to maximise the revenue 
potential of trade through tariffs, the Bahmani sultans did not attempt to 
impose a monopoly on trade." Discussing the trade in olfactants, 
Wagoner suggests that in the case of Vijayanagara, interest in trade was 
motivated not by the desire for increasing the state's revenue base, but 
rather, by a ‘desire to control access to... a class of commodities that were 
needed for the effective functioning of the state". ^^ A similar motivation 
may explain the Bahmani sultans’ apparent disinterest in curbing inde- 
pendent trade by their courtiers: the absence of an indigenous supply of 
warhorses meant that an individual able to control the supply of these 
horses would be of great value and would be rewarded by a high position 
at court. Secondly, the aridness of Deccan meant that the inadequate 
revenues generated by land grants frequently needed supplementing.^? 
Trade could generate surplus cash to be invested in irrigation projects and 
building works to increase the revenue from the land and allowed an 
individual to acquire costly objects which signalled his status as a man 
of influence and power. Control over trade routes and access to the 
coastal ports therefore became an important issue in Deccani courtly 
society; some of the most violent factional confrontations were battles 
for control over trade routes. Nevertheless, the rewards that were at stake 
in these conflicts were not merely the monetary rewards of trade, rather 
trade became a means to succeed at court. Success was measured through 
the possession of items which denoted status: offices and land grants, 
regular access to luxurious commodities as well as the more intangible 
rewards of a courtly society: titles and privileges, such as proximity to the 
sultan. 

The extent to which members of medieval and early modern Indian 
courts were involved with trade throughout their courtly careers is often 
obscured by an assumption that trade and state-building were fundamen- 
tally incompatible.^ Likewise, the assumption that merchants and court- 
iers were two irrevocably separate social categories has often obscured the 


44 See Subrahmanyam, Economy, and Burton Stein, Vijayanagara (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1989). The successor sultanates, particularly Golkonda, made more of 
an effort than the Bahmanis to exploit trade revenue, establishing diamonds as a state 
monopoly in the seventeenth century, although courtiers were still able to trade inde- 
pendently in other commodities. See Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Travails’ and ‘Iranians’. 

^ Wagoner, ‘Unguents’, 311. 

46 The weakening of Mughal power after the conquest of the Deccan is often linked to elite 
dissatisfaction with the paltry amount of revenue they could gather from Deccani 
jagirs. See John F. Richards, The Mughal Empire (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1993). 
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way in which medieval travellers undertook journeys for a variety of 
purposes - pilgrimage, scholarship, teaching, diplomacy, employment — 
that modern scholars tend to assume were distinct. ^^ Trade frequently 
became the financial and the practical means through which such travel 
was supported; mercantile routes largely overlapped with Sufi shrines, 
scholarly hubs and large urban centres. After taking up service with 
a particular sultan, these networks functioned as remittance networks 
for information, goods and money to families; for the administration of 
hereditary lands; to make endowments and gifts to religious institutions 
and sites; as recruiting networks for manpower and conduits for purchas- 
ing and transporting slaves, horses and other luxury goods to the Deccani 
courts, as well as providing the practical and financial means to move 
should circumstances require it. As a result, trading became not merely 
a means to travel in order to gain a position at court but remained a vital 
resource for courtiers throughout their courtly careers. ^? The following 
section will examine the influence that individual merchants could 
acquire at court, through a discussion of the careers of three of the most 
powerful merchant courtiers of the fifteenth- and sixteenth-century 
Deccan, each of whom rose to become prime minister of their respective 
sultanate: Khalaf Hasan Basri, Mahmud Gavan and Asad Khan Lari. 


Horse Trader, Kingmaker and Governor: Khalaf Hasan 
Basri 


Little is known of the origin or even the full name of Khalaf Hasan Basri 
(d. 1454). His nisba ‘Basri’ indicates a link with Basra, in southern Iraq, 
but he is first mentioned as a ‘famous’ horse merchant based in the 
Bahmani capital of Gulbarga, in an account of the rebellion of prince 
Ahmad Bahmani against his brother Sultan Firuz Shah in about 1421-2. 
When Ahmad declared his intention to rebel against his brother Firuz, 


48 Bickelman and Piscatori (eds.), Travellers, Introduction. 

49 Jean Aubin, ‘La Vie et Oeuvre de Nimdihi', Revue des Études Islamiques, (1966), 61-81, 
points out that Nimdihi, like other immigrants to India, left his family behind. Sons might 
later join their father to take up service with the same court, but the women would 
generally remain at home. On the remittance economy phenomenon in the seventeenth 
century, see Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians’. On the information role of mercantile networks, 
consider the case of Italian traveller Ludovico de Varthema, who disguised himself as 
a ‘mamluk’ but was recognised by a Khurasani merchant in Arabia, who spoke to him in 
Italian, having acquired the language after spending some time in Genova and Venice. 
After a deal for mutual aid was struck between the two, the merchant advised Varthema 
to head towards the Deccan and take up service with the Bahmani sultan. See 
Ludovico di Varthema The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema in Egypt, Syria Arabia 
Deserta, and Arabia, in Persia, India and Ethiopia A.D. 1503—1508, ed. and trans., 
George Percy Badger (London: Hakluyt Society, 1863) pp. 50-1. 
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according to the seventeenth-century historian Firishta, Khalaf Hasan, an 
*old friend" of Ahmad, offered his support, claiming that: 


To be a comrade (jalis) and boon companion in times of leisure and ease, [but] to 
cast the dust of faithlessness in the eyes [in times of] misfortune and trouble, is not 
approved conduct for a lord. Until my soul remains in my frame and the last 
breath in my body, let me not remove my foot from the stirrup of your victory.”” 


As a wealthy merchant specialising in the lucrative horse trade between 
Central Asia and south India, Khalaf Hasan had access to ready cash, and 
close contacts with local martial communities that he could use in order to 
mobilise military support for Ahmad. As Digby points out, given the 
endemic piracy and threats from local rulers and bandits, merchants 
like Hasan would have possessed both martial skills and armed 
followers."' Moreover, his pre-existing connections with the Banjaras, 
a nomadic tribe controlling transportation of goods on ox-carts on the 
inland trade routes, played a direct role in his support for Ahmad. Having 
purchased a large herd of oxen, he seated some followers on them and 
raised the traditional Deccani war banners above each ox, thereby creat- 
ing the illusion of an enormous army. ^ Sultan Firuz's forces mistook the 
herd of oxen for an army of cavalry reinforcements coming to join Ahmad 
and panicked, allowing Ahmad's forces to win the battle.^" 

Although described thus far as a ‘merchant’, Khalaf Hasan's actions 
are — at least in Firishta’s account — framed in the rhetoric of courtly 
friendship and the ‘approved conduct of a lord’. Indeed, Khalaf follows 
his declaration of support by explicitly underlining the importance of 
courtly service: 


Moreover, just as kings require important servants (naukaran buzurg) contempt- 
ible slaves (bandegan-i haqir) also require [kings]. An exalted spear is defective in 
the job that requires a weak needle and a sharp sword would be confounded in the 
completion of the important affair that a penknife achieves in making a slender tip. 
If the friendship of kings places these weakest ones in the path of slavery and 
regards them with favourable glances, it is hoped that worthy service (khidmat 
shàyista) made be made manifest in these old dust-covered ones.”* 


In Firishta’s account, Khalaf Hasan echoes the well-known akhlaqi adage, 
most famously expounded by Tusi, that all objects, and by analogy 
individuals, were created for a specific purpose and should be used for 
that purpose alone, rather than misused for tasks for which their innate 


50 TF, vol. II, p. 352. 7! Digby, ‘Maritime’, 152-3. 

?? Contemporary observers claimed a Banjara caravan could have as many as 20,000 oxen. 
Travellers also reported fierce fighting between rival caravans of Banjaras, which under- 
lines the armed character of trade. See Raychaudhuri, ‘Inland’, 342, 354. 

5 TF, vol. II, 353. ?* TF, vol. IL, 352. 
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characteristics made them unfit.” Although it may seem ironic to highlight 
the value of devoted courtly service in the midst of an account of a rebellion 
against the reigning sultan, Khalaf Hasan’s words, of course, subtly also 
imply — by analogy — that Ahmad, by nature the true sultan, had an 
obligation to be the sultan, regardless of the de facto sultan’s wishes. 

Khalaf Hasan’s suitably courtly reward for his vocal and military support 
for Ahmad was incorporation by the new sultan into the Bahmani admin- 
istration, with the post of vakil and the award of the title of "Malik al-Tuyar’ 
or ‘prince of merchants’, followed a while later by his appointment as 
governor of Daulatabad."^ As governor of the western-most province of 
the Bahmani sultanate, Khalaf Hasan focused on furthering his own inter- 
ests in maritime trade, through campaigns to ensure the possession and the 
security of the Konkan coast.’’ After 1433, Khalaf Hasan was replaced as 
vakil by Nizam al-Mulk and given charge of Dabhol, the main port city of 
the Bahmani sultanate together with the towns of the western coast. The 
likely volume of trade passing through Dabhol at this period means this 
transfer can hardly have been intended as a demotion.”® 

During the reign of Ala al-Din Bahmani II (1436—58), Khalaf retained 
the title of Malik al-Tujjar and the governorship of Daulatabad as well as 
remaining active in courtly politics, leading an army composed of gharibi 
officers against Khandesh in 1437-8. In 1454, from his base at Chakan, 
a key city on the inland trade routes, Khalaf Hasan decided to launch 
a campaign against the Hindu raja of Sangameshwar, described as ‘one of 
the greatest forts of the sea coast’, in order to put a stop to attacks on both 
inland caravans and merchants’ ships.^? During this campaign Hasan's 
army was routed and many, including Khalaf Hasan, were killed. 


55 See G. M. Wickens (ed. and trans.), The Nasirean Ethics by Nasir ad Din Tusi (London: 
George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1964), p. 78. 
© Responding to Khalaf Hasan’s offer of service, Ahmad is said to have promised that 
‘should the reins of the sultanate fall into my hands, you shall be a co-parcener and 
a participant (sahim va gasim)’. TF, vol. II, p. 352. 
'These campaigns included the Konkan campaign of 1427 and the unsuccessful battle 
against Gujarat for the port city of Mahaim in 1430. See Sherwani, Bahmanis. 
While there are no figures for the volume of trade for this period, Nikitin, as we have seen, 
estimates that by the 1460s 20,000 horses as well as luxury goods were brought through 
Dabhol and Chaul to be sold at the annual fair at Aland. In 1518, the Portuguese traveller 
Duarte Barbosa noted that copper, quicksilver and vermillion were imported through 
Dabhol, and textiles, wheat, grains and pulses were exported, leading to a significant 
amount of money collected here in customs dues. See M. L. Dames (ed.), The Book of 
Duarte Barbosa: An Account of the Countries Bordering on the Indian Ocean and Their 
Inhabitants, Vol. 1, Including the Coasts of East Africa, Arabia, Persia, and Western India 
as Far as the Kingdom of Vijayanaga (Delhi: Asian Educational Services, 1996), pp. 
164-6. 
Shirazi's account of this campaign also implies that such attacks caused disruption to Hajj 
traffic. See IA(K), September 1899, 239. 
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Following this defeat, the remainder of Hasan’s army disintegrated into 
hostile factions, which soon fell into violent disagreement. The gharibi 
faction fled to Hasan’s fortified base, Chakan, rather than proceeding to 
court as protocol required, and there they were soon followed by the 
dakani (Deccani) faction, which massacred 2,200 of their rivals, claiming 
to be thus forestalling the gharibi faction’s treacherous intentions towards 
the sultan.°° 

The conventional explanation for the causes of this massacre are the 
abiding ethnic antagonisms that were thought to typify Bahmani court 
society, but it can be more persuasively explained as a struggle among 
rival factions over access to the riches of the western ports and the 
maritime trade routes.°' As followers of Khalaf Hasan who styled them- 
selves gharibi, it can be assumed that many of this faction had their origins 
elsewhere in the Persian Cosmopolis, and had availed themselves of 
transregional mercantile networks to reach and gain employment in the 
Deccan. Moreover, that the real prize was control of the trade routes is 
demonstrated by the fact that as the balance of power now swung to the 
dakani faction, one of the leaders of that faction, Raja Rustam Nizam al- 
Mulk, managed to secure not just an influential position at the Bahmani 
court for himself, but subsequently also the title of Malik al-Tujjar and the 
governorship of the districts of Chakan and Juner, and thus control of the 
important trade routes, for his son.^? 


‘Prince of Merchants’, Vizier and Scholar: Mahmud 
Gavan 


Trade formed a similar route to power for the long-distant merchant 
Imad al-Din Mahmud Gilani, commonly known as Mahmud Gavan 
(1411-81). Born to a politically important family in the small kingdom 
of Gilan in 1411, Gavan seems to have initially entered into service with 
the rulers of Gilan.’ Following the death of his father, Mahmud and his 
elder brother Shihab al-Din Ahmad were forced into exile by a rival 
political faction, headed by two individuals who had once been protégés 
of the Gavan family.°* Leaving their widowed mother behind, Shihab al- 
Din Ahmad travelled to Mecca, and Mahmud travelled to Cairo, where 


99 [A(K), September 1899, 239. The affair did not end here: some of the gharibi party 
managed to escape the massacre and to make their way back to the capital, where they 
were able to win back the ear of the sultan, who subsequently ordered the leaders of the 
dakanis to be executed and restored the control of Daulatabad and Juner to members of 
the gharibi faction. 

9! Sherwani, Bahmanis, pp. 166-9. ° IA(K), September 1899, 243. 

6 Sherwani, Gawan, pp. 21-5.  9* RI, pp. 22-8. 
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he met the Egyptian hadith scholar and prosopographer Ibn Hajjar al- 
Asqalani (1372-1449), and may also have come into contact with individ- 
uals associated with the occultist Sayyid Husain Akhlati (d. 1397), whose 
mystical-philosophical teachings asserted significant influence on con- 
temporary Timurid intellectuals.? By 1440, Gavan was studying in 
Damascus, and in 1453, he arrived at the Deccan port of Dabhol, motiv- 
ated, he claimed in a later letter, by a desire ‘to sit at the feet of Shah 
Habib al-Din Muhiballah Kirmani', the new head of the Nimatallahi 
silsilah, which had relocated from its main shrine near Kirman, Iran, to 
the Bahmani capital of Bidar, several decades earlier, at the invitation of 
Ahmad Bahmani.°° 

Shirazi's seventeenth-century chronicle, the Tazkirat al-Mulük, 
recounts the decisive moment when Mahmud Gavan decided to remain 
in the Bahmani kingdom: 


he was sitting in the shop of a merchant, when the governor of Dabhol, with the 
utmost glory and magnificence passed through the bazaar seated on a throne 
(sinhasan) and playing with a bulbul which he had on his hand. The Khvajah was 
astonished at this circumstance, and said to himself, ‘It is clear that the people of 
this country are simple and playful: they are unconcerned with important affairs 
and worldly matters. One could live a pleasant life and find abundant enjoyment 
among such people and attain an exalted rank."?" 


Gavan then proceeded to Bidar where, possibly through the introduction 
of Shah Muhiballah, who was not only the pre-eminent Sufi of the 
Bahmani kingdom but also the brother-in-law of the reigning sultan, he 
was appointed to a rank of 1,000 by the Bahmani Sultan Ala al-Din II. 
Gavan rose to become chief minister under Humayun (r. 1458-61) and 
was subsequently granted the title of Malik al-Tujjar. During the brief 
reign of the minor Nizam al-Din Ahmad (r. 1461-3), and through the 
minority of his successor, Muhammad III (r. 1463-82), Gavan acted as 
regent. Initially he participated in a tripartite council of regency together 
with Khvajah Jahan Turk and the queen mother, Humayun’s widow, 
Makhdumah Jahan Nargis Begam. However, following the murder of 
Khvajah Jahan Turk in 1466 and the subsequent withdrawal of the 
queen mother from political life, he became sole regent. Succeeding to 
the title of Khvajah Jahan, Gavan was now the most powerful individual 
in the sultanate. Between 1466 and 1482 he greatly extended the borders 
of the Bahmani sultanate by his conquest of the Konkan, instituted far- 


65 Sherwani, Gawan, pp. 21-6. On Akhlati see İlker Evrim Binbas, Intellectual Networks in 
Timurid Iran Sharaf al-Din ‘Ali Yazdi and the Islamicate Republic of Letters (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2016), pp. 114-40. 

96 Sherwani, Gawan, p.26. 9" TM(E), 20. 
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reaching administrative reforms designed to curb the power of elite 
individuals vis-a-vis the state, and established a large madrasa (college). 
In 1481, courtly rivalry culminated in a political conspiracy, in which 
a Deccani and an African officer bribed Gavan’s seal-bearer to produce 
a forged letter purporting to demonstrate a treacherous conspiracy 
between Gavan and the raja of Orissa. The letter was shown to the 
Bahmani sultan, Muhammad III, and, as a result, despite his protesta- 
tions of innocence, Gavan was summarily executed in open court. 

Throughout Gavan’s life there seems to have been no sharp dichotomy 
between his involvement in trade and his obligations at court. He pre- 
sided over a trading network that stretched from Mamluk Cairo to 
Timurid Herat and Ottoman Bursa. Through this network, Gavan direct- 
ed the import of horses, slaves, jewels, arms and textiles to the Deccan and 
recruited skilled personnel, such as Ottoman gunners, to serve the 
Bahmani state.^? As we have seen in Chapter 2, Gavan wrote to the rulers 
of Lar and Hormuz to request aid with the recruiting and dispatch of 
infantry. These letters show the extent to which Gavan was aware of 
internal politics in Hormuz, and the extent to which international trade 
could become a political tool; in one letter to the prince of Lar, Muin al- 
Din Jahan Shah, Gavan hopes that following Jahan Shah's victory over the 
regent of Hormuz, Ziya al-din Fali, warriors, arms, horses and material 
will now be dispatched to the Bahmani sultanate, suggesting the regent 
had been blocking trade in merchandise as well as men. A further letter to 
the powerful vizier of Hormuz, Sayyid Iji, requests his help in securing the 
inheritance of a Hormuzi merchant under Gavan’s protection.^? Many of 
Gavan's network of elite epistolary correspondents were also deeply 
involved in long-distance trade, including the head of the Naqshbandi 
silsilah, Khvajah Ahrar.'? 

The same vast mercantile network carried textiles, jewels and olfactants 
from the Bahmani sultanate to west Asia and beyond. Documents main- 
tained by the Qazis of Bursa record that between 1478 and 1481, a series 
of agents were sent to various parts of the Ottoman lands to trade on 
Mahmud Gavan’s behalf.’ These documents give a fascinating insight 
into the mechanics of Gavan’s trading network, including the existence of 


63 Raton and Wagoner, Power, pp. 246-9. 

°° KM, ff. 83a-84b and 81a-83b, cited in Aubin, ‘Ormuz’, 135. 

70 Jo-Ann Gross and Asom Urunbaev, The Letters of Khwaja Ubayd Allah Ahrar and his 
Associates (Leiden: Brill, 2002), p. 48. 

71 Halil Inalcik, ‘Bursa and the Commerce of the Levant’, Journal of the Economic and Social 
History of the Orient, 3( 2), (Aug. 1960), 141, and the documents published in Belleten, 
nos. 93, 69, 75, 95. I thank Micah Hughes and Omer Kocyigit for translating these 
documents for me. I have adjusted the spellings of the names to their Persian 
transliterations. 
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at least two different types of individuals: peripatetic agents and local 
representatives, as well as inadvertently reminding us of how hazardous 
an occupation trade could be. At least one of these peripatetic agents, Ali 
bin Zain al-Abidin, was sent to Bursa by Gavan with 877 pieces of cloth to 
replenish the stock of an individual, named as Muhammad Abd-al Aziz, 
who seems to have established himself in Bursa prior to this date, and to 
have been trading there on Gavan's behalf. After consigning the cloth, Ali 
bin Zain had proceeded to Rumelia (the Balkans) to continue trading, 
probably also on Gavan’s behalf. Finding, on his return, that 
Muhammad Abd al-Aziz had died, Ali became involved in a legal dispute 
to regain possession of the unsold portion of Gavan's merchandise, which 
had been seized by the state. ^? Another document, dated 1479, details the 
difficulties faced by a group of four agents of Mahmud Gavan who brought 
cloth and other (unspecified) commodities to trade in Anatolia. Two of the 
party died: one, Shamsuddin, en route, in Arabia, and another, Fakih 
Muhammad, ‘while buying and selling’ at the Mahmud Pasha 
Caravansarai in Bursa. On his deathbed and in front of several named 
witnesses, Fakih Muhammad appointed his replacement, Khvajah 
Badruddin bin Mubarakshah Gilani, and declared that the three agents 
had an equal right to trade the remaining property, which had been stored 
separately from their own property and had now been sequestered by the 
state, in Gavan's name." A final document, dated 1481, recording the last 
will and testament of Shamsuddin, another of Gavan's agents who fell sick 
at the Mahmud Pasha Caravansarai in Bursa, reveals further details of the 
financial obligations between Gavan and his trading agents. In his will, 
Shamsuddin declares that Gavan had paid him a salary of 300 akçe, of 
which no part was outstanding, and declares his debt to Gavan to be 100 
ashrafi — referring perhaps to the profit he had made from trading Gavan's 
goods, and was yet to remit.’* Through Nimdihi's writings, we hear of 


7? Belleten, no. 93, Vesika 3, 69. This document, which details the legal status of the 
property of Muhammad Abd al-Aziz following his death in 1478, mentions that Abd al- 
Aziz's daughter Fatima came to an agreement with Gavan's agent Ali bin Zain that he 
should get possession of the remaining cloth. The presence of Fatima in Bursa suggests 
that Abd al-Aziz had settled at Bursa and was not a peripatetic trader like Zain Al-Abidin. 
Belleten, no. 93, Vesika 12, 75. The nisba ‘Gilani’ in the name of Fakih Muhammad's 
replacement demonstrates a shared geographical origin with Mahmud Gavan and sug- 
gests the role of ethnicity in patronage networks. The fact that the document notes that 
Fakih Muhammad was buried ‘by treasurers of the Sultan, the Treasury Ministry offi- 
cials, and some Muslims’ and his declaration of the shared right to trade Gavan's 
property, suggests that his co-agents may have been absent from Bursa when he died. 

Belleten, no. 93, Vesika 40, 95. 'This document also gives us a glimpse of the kind of 
property a trading agent of this sort might possess. Shamsuddin enumerates his property, 
demonstrating an unexpected prominence of culinary utensils, as follows: ‘a pitcher, two 
plates, one large serving plate, one cook's skimmer, one round, shallow dish one shield, 
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another agent, Khvajah Shams al-Din Muhammad-i Husain Lari, dis- 
patched to Iran in 1475, as one of a number who Gavan dispatched 
annually to Iran.^? 

Gavan's own family formed crucial links in his trading network. His 
brother, Shihab al-Din Ahmad, seems to have been based in Mecca, from 
where he came briefly to the Deccan to visit Gavan; this visit was probably 
also for motives of trade. ’° Together with his two sons Umid al-Mulk and 
Burhan al-Din Ibrahim, Shihab al-Din Ahmad may also have spent part 
of his career in Egypt." Of Gavan's three sons, the eldest, Abdullah, was 
sent to Gilan, and Gavan sent several letters requesting the protection of 
the sultan of Gilan for him.’* In Gilan, Abdullah apparently took to 
drinking and frequenting bad company, prompting Gavan to write 
a series of letters to the sultan, to sympathetic ministers and even to the 
ladies of the royal house, requesting them to see that he was brought back 
to his senses and made a useful member of society.’” This suggests that 
Abdullah had taken up service at the court of Gilan. Trade, however, 
remained an important part of his career; by the 1470s he was acting as 
Gavan's agent in Gilan for trade between the Deccan and Iran. 

Gavan's second son, Ali, took up service at the Bahmani court and was 
in charge of at least one expedition into Vijayanagara territory. ^? 
However, like his father and older brother, Ali remained deeply involved 
in trade despite his courtly duties: after Gavan assumed the title of 
Khvajah Jahan in 1466, Ali inherited the title of Malik al-Tujjar. In the 
immediate aftermath of Gavan's execution, his son Ali is said by Nimdihi 
to have ‘kept his credit and the use of rents which were worth nearly 
50,000 tankas’, but when the new sultan acceded to the throne, in 1482, 


one sword, one archer's quiver, six pieces of clothes, and one old carpet'. His wealth also 
included human property, since he acknowledges that two of his slaves had been freed. 
'The document specifies that an Albanian slave, whose name is Habibeh, has been freed 
for 3 months and 10 days, but implies that she is still with him, and that an Indian slave, 
named Hos Amed, was freed in Mecca, implying that she is no longer with him. 
Nimdihi notes that, following Gavan's execution, this agent returned from Iran in the 
summer of 1481 in a state of ill-health, but he recovered and ‘the face of his situation was 
not scratched by the events of the divàn [i.e. Gavan's execution]. (KM, 52b-63a.) In 
fact, Khvajah Shams al-Din was actually charged with a new commercial mission in the 
autumn of 1481 and left for Jaroun with some merchandise furnished by the king. KM, 
75a. Cited in Aubin, Nimdihi, p. 70. 

Sherwani mentions an intimate letter from Mahmud Gavan to his brother Ahmad at 
Mecca, expressing delight at the opportunity of meeting his dear brother whom he had 
not seen for so long. See Sherwani, Gawan, p. 33, citing RI(H), LX XIII. 

77 See Subrahmanyam, ‘Iranians’, 342. 

78 Sherwani, Gawan, p. 29, citing RI(H), IV; VII; LXI. 

7? Sherwani, Gawan, p. 29, citing RI(H), XC; XCIII; letter to the royal ladies is no. CXXX. 
8° Gavan, RI, no. 36. 
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he was arrested.^! Yet, even here, the prestige and extent of Gavan's 
mercantile network is seen: he was released following the intervention 
of no less a person than the Mamluk Sultan Qait Bay (r. 1468-95).?? 
Upon his release, Ali fled the Bahmani sultanate, heading first to Mecca in 
1484, then to Cairo. After having recovered some of his father's property 
from the traders! depots and that which had been put under sequester by 
the divan in Egypt, Syria and Turkey, he went to Gujarat, where he died 
shortly after — poisoned, or so the contemporary Egyptian biographer al- 
Sakhawi claimed.?? 

The central importance of trade in Gavan’s life is also highlighted in 
accounts written by later sultanate historians. In a particularly dramatic 
episode, Firishta describes the enraged sultan Muhammad Bahmani III 
demanding to see the treasury of Mahmud Gavan, who he has just had 
executed in open court. Amazed to find only a meagre sum, the sultan 
demanded to know why his minister, *whose revenues equalled that of 
sultans, should only have so small a sum?’ The treasurer, Nizam al-Din 
Hasan Gilani, is said to have replied: 


Whenever money came from his jagir, having taken [... enough for] the upkeep of 
his horses, elephants and troops, he gave the remainder in the sultan's name, to 
the poor, not touching a grain for himself. A sum offorty thousand laris, which he 
had brought with him from Iran to Hindustan, he used in trade. Every year having 
bought [goods] from the countries of the Deccan, he sent them with trustworthy 
men to the ports, and they brought back whatever they had bought. He preserved 
that capital, and from the profit he spent twelve laris daily for his own expenses 
including his clothing and food, the remainder of which was carried into the 
treasury for the poor, and sent to dervishes and hermits, with whom he had 
made acquaintance whilst trading around the world, and who would not come 
to Hindustan.?* 


Suitably taken aback, the sultan commenced further investigations into 
Gavan's property and lifestyle, only to discover that he had been tricked 
into assuming Gavan's guilt on the basis of hearsay rather than evidence. 
Consumed with remorse, he is said to have retired to the harem, and 
within the year, as his sultanate fragmented around him, died in a fit of 


violent convulsions, crying out that ‘the Khvajah [Gavan] was tearing his 


aig 85 
insides out’. 


5! KM, f. 1275-1283, letter from ‘Abd al-Karim Nimdihi to ‘a grandee of the time’, dated 
1481, cited in Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 79. 

82 Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, 79, citing Tabagat-i Mahmud Shahi under the year 893. 

55 Aubin, ‘Nimdihi’, fn p.79 citing Sakhawi, Daw III, p. 147; X, 145; Tabaqat under 893; 
Sakhawi Daw, VI, no. 38. 

84 TF, vol. II, p. 465. 5? TF, vol. Il, p. 469. 
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The Persian accounts of the high-ranking officer Yusuf Lari, entitled 
Asad Khan (d. 1549), focus largely on his influential political and military 
career in the sultanate of Bijapur, and make little or no mention of his 
involvement in trade. However, much of Asad Khan's wealth derived 
from his control of important trade routes and from the extensive mer- 
cantile networks which enabled him to maintain close connections with 
the elite of Portuguese Goa and with the contemporary rulers of other 
Deccani states. Originally brought to the Deccan as a slave, Yusuf Lari 
was enrolled in the service of Yusuf Adil Shah (r. 1489-1510), at which 
time he acquired the name Khusrau Turk.®° Having supported the rebel- 
lion of the young sultan Ismail (r. 1510-34) against the regent Kamal 
Khan Deccani, in 1510, Khusrau Turk was rewarded with the title Asad 
Khan, and the jagir of Belgaum, a strategic and impregnable fort in an 
area known for its trade in precious stones.” In 1545, Manuel Godinho, 
a Portuguese merchant residing at Goa, mentioned in a letter to the king 
of Portugal Dom João III that this promotion to Asad Khan had report- 
edly raised Yusuf Lari's annual revenues of 500,000 pardaos to 800,000 
pardaos, which was supplemented by a large amount of ‘treasure’, 
a generic term often used to describe wealth in the form of precious 
metals, particularly coins.” Under Ismail Adil Shah, Asad Khan rose to 
become the head of the army (szpahsalar), amassing a significant amount 
of wealth during the military campaigns he headed, much of it in the form 
of elephants — an animal frequently associated with royalty in the Indian 
tradition.’ Asad Khan was sent to Sholapur to act as Ismail’s envoy 
during the marriage between Burhan Nizam Shah and Ismail’s sister 
Mariam in 1523 and also became a trusted confidante of the sultan, 
who made several public demonstrations of his intimacy, including 
addressing him as ‘son’ (farzand) in official edicts, embracing him in 


86 Slaves were frequently renamed, as discussed above. Yusuf Lari is probably also not his 
real name, ‘Yusuf’ may refer to his service under Yusuf Adil Shah, and the nisba ‘Lari’ 
may refer to his place of sale as a slave rather than his geographical origin, since the 
Persian chroniclers agree that he was a Turkmen. 

TF, vol. IIL, p. 60; For Belgaum see Raychaudhuri, ‘Inland’, 328. See Gavan’s bloody 
campaign against Belgaum fort in Sherwani, Bahmanis, pp. 221-3. 

Manuel Godinho, cited in Subrahmanyam, Alien, p. 38. Godinho is rather unreliable 
since he attributes Yusuf Lari’s promotion to Ibrahim Adil Shah, whereas the Persian 
chroniclers agree that Yusuf Lari was made Asad Khan by Ismail Adil Shah. 
Nevertheless, these figures give an idea of the wealth that a powerful member of the 
Adil Shahi court was thought to control. 

RMP, vol. III, pp. 54—6. Later, when trying to prove his fidelity to Ibrahim, after the flight 
of the pretender Abdullah, Asad Khan is said to have sent an offering of nine elephants 
and nine horses, as well as many valuable curiosities and a letter protesting his loyalty and 
requesting justice, RMP, vol. III, p. 96-8. 
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front of the army, inviting him to share a meal and drinking out of the 
same wine cup.?? Military success contributed to Asad Khan's influence 
in the sultanate, and men flocked to take up service with him, including 
a large number of men formerly in the service of Vijayanagara, taken 
captive during the fall of Raichur in 1530, who had been released on the 
intercession of Asad Khan.?! 

By the time of Ismail's death in 1534, Asad Khan was the most power- 
ful official in the kingdom, acting first as kingmaker to ensure the succes- 
sion of Mallu Adil Shah and then as a key player in the coup which 
replaced Mallu with his brother Ibrahim after a mere six months.?? 
Although many of the elite fell from favour following the change of 
sectarian adherence from Shia to Sunni under Ibrahim Adil Shah 
(r. 1535-58), Asad Khan was powerful enough to continue open adher- 
ence to the Shia rites, and was promoted to prime minister and chief ofthe 
army.” 

In about 1540, rivalry between Asad Khan and the powerful chamber- 
lain Yusuf Turk reached a head when Yusuf managed to convince 
Ibrahim Adil Shah that Asad Khan was intending to defect to the service 
of Burhan Nizam Shah, simultaneously surrendering control of his jagir of 
Belgaum to the Nizam Shahi sultan. Hearing of these rumours, Asad 
Khan hastily withdrew to Belgaum, confirming his guilt in the eyes of the 
sultan. In order to enable the capture of Asad Khan, Ibrahim awarded 
Yusuf Turk, who already held the jagir of Kittur, a fort close to Belgaum, 
additional lands near Belgaum.” What appears in Firishta's account as 
a conflict motivated by personal enmity on the part of Yusuf Turk may 
well have been a fight for control of an important trade route linking the 
Adil Shahi sultanate with the port of Goa, now flourishing under 
Portuguese control. After the intervention of the Imad Shahi sultan 
reconciled Ibrahim Adil Shah with Asad Khan, Yusuf Turk was im- 
prisoned, and his estates were conferred on Ain al-Mulk Gilani, one of 
Asad Khan's protégés, who had joined Adil Shahi service in about 1542 
after serving in the Barid Shahi sultanate."" The award of these lands to 
his influential protégé would have further extended Asad Khan's influ- 
ence along this crucial trade route. 


°° TF, vol. III, pp. 73, 77. 

?! Firishta claims that 1,500 prisoners were released, many of whom subsequently took up 
service with Asad Khan. TF, vol.III, p. 77. 

°? Other conspirators included Yusuf Khan the jagirdar of Kittur and Yusuf Adil Shah’s 
Maratha wife, Punji Khatun. 7F, vol. III, pp. 98-101. 

95 TF, vol. I, pp. 102-3. ?* TF, vol. III, 111. 

?5 On ‘Ain al-Mulk see Phillip Wagoner, ‘Fortuitous Convergences and Essential 
Ambiguities: Transcultural Political Elites in the Medieval Deccan’, International 
Journal of Hindu Studies, 3(3), December (1999), 241-64. 
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In 1543, further rumours surfaced, this time of a conspiracy to over- 
throw Ibrahim Adil Shah, and once again Asad Khan fell under the 
suspicion of the sultan. It is in the accounts of contemporary 
Portuguese observers that we really get a sense of Asad Khan's extensive 
interests and expansive networks, which tied him to the Adil Shahi court, 
the Nizam Shahi sultanate, to Vijayanagara and, most significantly given 
his interest in trade, to individuals within the employ of the Portuguese. 
According to letters written in 1543 by the captain of the city of Goa, 
Dom Garcia de Castro, to the king of Portugal, Dom Joao III, Asad Khan 
was the key figure in this conspiracy to overthrow Ibrahim Adil Shah, 
having formed an alliance with the sultans of both Ahmadnagar and 
Bidar.’ The Persian and the Portuguese accounts differ as to the identity 
of the proposed replacement: the Persian chronicles describe the candi- 
date as Ibrahim's brother Abdullah, but in the Portuguese accounts it is 
Ibrahim's uncle, Miyan Ali bin Yusuf (‘Meale’ to the Portuguese)?" 
Many of the negotiations in this affair were handled by Asad Khan's 
agent Khvajah Shams al-Din Gilani, a long-distance trader dealing in 
pepper and gold, from his base in Portuguese-controlled Cannanore, on 
the Malabar coast.^? The Khvajah, whose familial-mercantile network 
included a brother based in Jiddah, Aden, does not seem to have had any 
independent relationship with the Adil Shahi court, but had extremely 
close relations with Asad Khan, for whom he acted as an envoy and 
treasurer, apparently possessing, as will be seen below, significant capa- 
city to negotiate on his patron's behalf.”” 

According to the Portuguese, it was at the urging of Asad Khan that 
a decision was taken to convince Miyan Ali, who had earlier sought refuge 
in the sultanate of Gujarat, to return to Adil Shahi territory in order to 


%6 Firishta claims Asad Khan was never involved in this conspiracy, but always remained 
a true follower of Ibrahim Adil Shah, see TF, vol. III, pp. 112-23. Tabatabai on the other 
hand claims that Asad Khan, although a member of the Adil Shahi court, was always 
a true friend of Burhan Nizam Shah. See BM, p. 298. For de Castro’s letters, see 
Subrahmanyam, Alien, pp. 38-41. 
Subrahmanyam, Alien, pp. 34-8; Georg Schurhammer, Francis Xavier: His Life, his 
Times, Volume II: India 1541-1545, trans., J Costelloe (Rome: The Jesuit Historical 
Institute, 1977), p. 392, fn. 103 and 104. Schurhammer notes that Miyan Ali's seal 
contains the name Abdullah, which may indicate the root of the confusion over his 
identity. 
K. S. Mathew, ‘Khwaja Shams-ud-din Giloni: A Sixteenth Century Entrepreneur in 
Portuguese India’ in Roderich Ptak and Dietmer Rothermund (eds.), Emporia, 
Commodities and Entrepreneurs in Asian Maritime Trade, c. 1400-1750, Beitrage Zur 
Sudasienforschung Sudasien-Institut, Universitat Heidelberg (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner 
Verlag, 1991), pp. 363-71. 
°° Mathew, ‘Entrepreneur’. In the Portuguese accounts, Asad Khan is referred to as 
Khvajah Shams al-Din Gilani’s ‘lord’. 
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claim the throne.'?? A Portuguese vessel was thus despatched to bring 
Miyan Ali by ship from Gujarat to the port of Banda, which was under the 
control of Asad Khan.!?! However, before the ship could arrive, the Adil 
Shahi army occupied Banda and so Miyan Ali was brought to Goa 
instead. Intense diplomacy followed; Ibrahim Adil Shah sent envoys 
promising large sums of money to the Portuguese if they refused to 
hand over Miyan Ali to the rebels, whilst Asad Khan's envoys countered 
these inducements by offering the Portuguese equally large sums in order 
to get hold of Miyan Ali.'°* Along with the offers of cash, both parties 
promised to cede the territories of Bardes and Salcete, which the 
Portuguese coveted as an agrarian hinterland to their island city-state. 
For the Portuguese, the decision about whom to support in this affair 
was a delicate one; on the one hand, Asad Khan had good relations with 
the governor of Goa, Martim Afonso de Sousa, who had previously taken 
two loans, of 5,000 and 10,000 pardaus respectively, from Asad Khan.!?? 
Moreover, during his time as ‘admiral of the sea’, Afonso de Sousa had 
received many gifts for his troops, including cows, castrated rams, tex- 
tiles, rice and butter. '^^ Both the loans and the gifts indirectly indicate 
Asad Khan's well-established involvement in long-distance trade and his 
determination to ensure good relations with the pre-eminent maritime 
power. The relation between these two powerful men was such that, in his 
absence from Goa in 1543, Martim Afonso had left instructions that Asad 
Khan should be given all that he requested from the warehouses of Goa, 
a stipulation which again demonstrates Asad Khan's ongoing involve- 
ment in trade.'°? On the other hand, many of the older Portuguese 
fidalgos argued that by angering Ibrahim Adil Shah they would push 
him into the arms of the Ottomans, potentially causing the loss of import- 
ant ports, and allowing the balance of maritime power to swing to their 


19? Subrahmanyam, Alien, p. 39. 

101 Subrahmanyam, Alien, pp. 39-40. Schurhammer, Xavier, p. 394. 

102 Ibrahim Adil Shah is said to have offered the Portuguese Asad Khan’s treasure, while 
Asad Khan is said to have promised to hand the Portuguese the provinces of Bardes, 
Salsette and all of the Konkan, which produced revenues of a million pardaus, as well as 
giving 400,000 pardaus for the expenses of the Portuguese troops. Next Ibrahim sent the 
governor Martim de Sousa 60,000 pardaus and had 10,000 pardaus sent for distribution 
among the fidalgos of Goa, in order to win their support for his cause. He also offered the 
provinces of Bardes and Salsette. Upping the ante, Asad Khan promised 90,000 pardaus 
for the pay of the Portuguese troops, who had just returned empty handed from an 
unsuccessful expedition to the temple of Tirupati. See Schurhammer, Xavier, pp. 
393-4. 

103 Schurhammer, Xavier, p. 395. 

104 In 1538, Asad Khan had sent the viceroy in Goa 1,000 cows, 1,000 castrated rams and 
goats, 500 man of butter, 400 khandis of wheat and 600 khāndīs of rice. See Correa IV 
25, cited in Schurhammer, Xavier, p. 395 fn. 125. 

105 Correa IV, 315, cited in Schurhammer, Xavier, p. 395. 
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maritime rivals.!?? Whilst the matter was still being debated in Goa, 


Martim Afonso requested another loan from Asad Khan's agent, 
Khvajah Shams al-Din Gilani, this time to pay for his fleet. The 
Khvajah offered 15,000 pardaus, and Asad Khan confirmed the offer, 
but claimed the roads were too insecure to send the sum from Belgaum. 
The Khvajah was therefore sent — in a Portuguese ship — to the 
Vijayanagara port of Honavar, to request the sum from his own deposits, 
which were located there.!?" These details demonstrate both the extent of 
Asad Khan's wealth and his influence, which clearly spread far beyond the 
borders of the Adil Shahi sultanate, as well as providing a rare glimpse of 
the way in which such financial transactions were effected. 

Finally, the Portuguese entered into an agreement with Ibrahim Adil 
Shah, perhaps aware that by keeping Miyan Ali under their control, he 
could continue to serve as a useful tool to extract future concessions 
from the Adil Shahis.‘°° In the meantime, Asad Khan died - in 
December 1543, according to Dom Garcia - and Ibrahim Adil Shah 
confiscated all his lands and goods, excepting a large sum of money, his 
‘treasure’, which Asad Khan had managed to smuggle out of Belgaum, 
and had sent by ship to Cannanore at the beginning of this affair. ^? The 
Portuguese were now determined to get their hands on this sum, which 
the Portuguese chronicler Diogo do Couto estimated to be worth about 
ten million in gold. '? A deal was therefore struck with Khvajah Shams 
al-Din Gilani, promising him protection from the demands of the Adil 
Shahi sultan or ‘any other lord ofthe Balaghat’ (Deccan) and exemption 
from all customs duties or any other interference in trade, in return for 
the sum of 300,000 pardaus.''! A Portuguese vessel accompanied 
Khvajah Shams al-Din Gilani to Cannanore, where he recovered the 
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money and handed it over, promising that if any deficit should be found 
when the money was counted in Cochin, the missing amount should be 
borrowed and he would repay this loan when the official returned to 
Cannanore. 

The case of Asad Khan and Khvajah Shams al-Din Gilani is impor- 
tant because of the light it sheds on the ways in which members of 
sultanate courts were intimately linked with traders and international 
trading networks. The relationship of Asad Khan to Khvajah Shams 
al-Din seems to have been hierarchical, one of lord and his subordin- 
ate, rather than a more typically mercantile relationship of buyer and 
seller. While Khvajah Shams al-Din's international trading connec- 
tions were undoubtedly a conduit through which Asad Khan could 
acquire the much-desired commodities that constituted the material 
accoutrements of courtly life, as well as his dealings in international 
trade, the Khvajah also clearly performed important financial services 
exclusively for this noble. This suggests a significant level of trust 
or credit established between these two individuals: Asad Khan was 
able to direct Khvajah Shams al-Din to provide loans to the 
Portuguese from his own deposits, and trusted him to the extent of 
moving his treasure from Belgaum to the Khvajah's house in 
Cannanore, with the consequence that control of the money was in 
the Khvajah's hands when Asad Khan died, rather than in the hands 
of his own offspring, who were left dependent on the good will of the 
sultan.!? Similarly, the relationship between Asad Khan and Martim 
Afonso de Sousa suggests the importance of obligations in mercantile 
transactions. Since usury was forbidden under sharia law, how could 
Asad Khan ensure he profited from the loans he made to the 
Portuguese viceroy? The instructions left by de Sousa in 1543 that 
Asad Khan could 'take whatever he wanted from the warehouses in 
Goa’ suggest that a precise monetary value had been set on Asad 
Khan's previous aid, and that it could be honoured in the form of 
goods as well as more intangibly, as we see through de Sousa's 
awareness of the obligations he had to Asad Khan and the reluctance 
with which he submitted to declaring Portuguese support for Ibrahim 
Adil Shah. Such networks of trust and exchange, which operated 
across religious as well as ethnic boundaries, help highlight the extent 
to which mercantile agreements overlapped with and sustained courtly 
politics, as well as their limits, when political circumstances 
warranted. 


11? TF, vol. III, p. 123. 
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Courtly Traders 


'The involvement in trade was not something restricted to the highest- 
ranking individuals like the examples above, but rather something that 
seems to have been a resource for many members of Deccani courtly 
society. Aubin's painstaking work on the Nimatullahi family, which 
played such a major part in Bahmani courtly life, demonstrates the extent 
to which the family and disciples attached to the eponymous Nimatullahi 
silsilah in both Iran and the Deccan organised themselves around 
trade.'!* This included situating the khangahs (Sufi hospices) of the 
silsilah on major trade routes where they acted as rest-houses for mer- 
chants and pilgrims.!'* Shah Nimatullah's mausoleum at Mahan in Iran 
was built on the orders of Ahmad Bahmani by a horse trader named 
Sayyid Ajall.!? When the merchant, and later Bijapuri courtier, Rafi al- 
Din Shirazi came to purchase textiles from the town of Saghar in the 
Deccan he stayed at a Nimatallahi khangah located at Gogi, with 
a communal kitchen run by Shams al-Din Hazri, a former servant of the 
first Bijapur sultan Yusuf Adil Shah. ^ Members of the family were 
themselves heavily involved in trade between India and Persia and seem 
to have travelled back and forth to attend to mercantile affairs: 
Khalilallah, the elderly son of Shah Nimatullah, made several trips back 
to Iran from the Deccan in an attempt to ensure fiscal privileges granted 
by the Timurids were maintained.''’ One of the heads of the Yazd branch 
of the silsilah, Ziya al-Din Nurallah bin Khallilallah, recounted in a letter 
to the Timurid chronicler Yazdi how a ship he was on was captured by 
pirates and all the goods taken, soon after leaving the Deccani port of 
Dabhol.'!? 

The Golkonda poet Hajji, discussed in Chapter 2, also spent 
a significant period of his life as a merchant. In his qasidah entitled 
Nasab Namah (Book of Lineage), written in praise of Ali bin Musa bin 
Jafar, the eighth Imam, he recounts how, at the age of thirty, ‘heaven 
made him a trader'.'? From his base in Abarquh (present-day Yazd 
province, Iran), he travelled between Yazd, Kirman, Shiraz, Kashan 


113 Aubin, ‘Famille’. 
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and Isfahan. Falling sick during his travels, he halted at a desolate khan- 
qah between Kashan and Isfahan where he lay ill for two weeks. One 
morning he had a terrifying dream in which he was saved from a ferocious 
demon by the eighth Imam, and awoke not only cured, but gifted with 
excellent poetical talents.'*° Following this esoteric experience, he imme- 
diately made a pilgrimage to Mashhad. As mentioned in Chapter 2, 
Hajji’s divan also contains a qasidah in praise of Shah Tahmasp Safavi 
(1524-76), in which he extols his greatness for his enlightened remission 
of taxes in favour of merchants: 


Since you remitted the toll-tax on the transit of goods for the merchants of the 
world, the latter, through your universal kindness, gather money. 

Since you have freed the merchants from the tax collector, God will increase 
everyday your good luck and life.!?! 


Although Hajji’s poetic account of his journey to the Deccan (Nazir va 
Manzir) does not explicitly mention his engagement in trade, the route he 
took, via Hormuz, suggests he may well have drawn on his earlier contacts 
with mercantile networks in order to travel. Moreover, his visceral dislike 
of the Europeans (firangan) he met there may suggest a conflict with the 
Portuguese authorities, perhaps — although he does not mention it — over 
attempts to regulate or tax items he was carrying with him. ^? 

That the link between trade and participation in the state remained an 
enduring feature of the Deccani sultanates is suggested by the lives of various 
seventeenth-century Qutb Shahi nobles who used profits acquired from the 
diamond trade to buy their way into Golkonda administration, through the 
process of revenue farming.'*? Subrahmanyam points out that these links 
between trade and the state were also multidirectional; state power was used 
to further trade whilst the commercialisation of state power in the period 
meant that greater attention had to be paid to accounting, enumeration and 
other practices typical of merchant activity. !^* 


120 Desai, ‘Hajji’, 20-1. 
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Epigraphic evidence supports this sense of the importance of trade 
permeating the courtly society of sultanate Deccan. If we follow the 
urging of Eaton and Wagoner and direct our attention away from the 
metropolitan capitals of the sultanate Deccan to the ‘secondary cities’ of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a sense of the extent to which trade 
had permeated the countryside emerges." Among the tasks of the 
administrative personnel assigned to forts throughout the Deccan, fre- 
quently individuals from the lower ranks of court society, was to repair 
and maintain the forts and to administer the surrounding districts. Many 
recorded their rebuilding or improvements in inscriptions, and simultan- 
eously noted their establishment of a peith (local market), or adminis- 
trative measures taken to stimulate the local economy.'*° Such markets 
were not exclusively concerned with subsistence-oriented needs of the 
local population but fed into the inter-regional and international trade 
networks too. Raychaudhuri argues that there is plentiful evidence for 
close and continuous links between emporia for long-distance trade; 
small-scale bazaars — such as the peith — where goods were gathered 
from places within a short radius primarily for local consumption and 
periodic fairs.'*’ Travel accounts left by seventeenth-century travellers 
noted that there was no need to carry large amounts of provisions on long 
cross-country journeys, since everything was available en route.'^? Much 
of this must have been due to the initiative of courtly personnel based in 
the forts found in smaller secondary cities throughout the sultanate. 
Thus, in the Adil Shahi sultanate, Ghalib Khan founded the Adilabad 
peith outside Adoni fort in 1574 and, in an effort to stimulate local trade, 
exempted the weavers and the grocers from paying taxes for twelve 
years. '~’ In 1574, Babaji Dabit Khan, the Naib al-ghaibat (king’s deputy) 
in Sandlapur district, established a pez, as well as a mosque, a garden 
and a cistern near the important fort of Sholapur.'*° A sixteenth-century 
inscription in Mangalgiri mentions a gaulnamah (agreement) issued by 
Khvajah Nimatullah, which contained beneficial terms for the labourers 
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and soldiers of the peith, and urged the whole population to strive for the 
flourishing of the market. ^! The establishment of peiths was clearly 
considered to enhance one's reputation, since such market towns were 
frequently named after their founders: such was the case of Itibarpur, 
named after Itibar Khan. A particularly clear example ofthis is the town of 
Mustafabad, outside the fort of Raibag, whose founder, Amin Mustafa 
Khan, exempted all orchards in the town from taxes, and issued an order 
cursing both those who ignored the terms ofthe agreement and those who 
refused to call the peith by its name. ^? 


Conspicuous Courtly Consumption 


The elite were not merely facilitators of this flow of precious commodities 
acquired through long-distance trade; like courtly elites everywhere, they 
were also themselves conspicuous consumers of these exotic objects. 
Contemporary accounts of the lifestyles of members of the Deccani 
courts frequently emphasise this consumption. The account by the 
Russian traveller Nikitin, present at Bidar during the years of Gavan's 
ascendance, paints a picture of a sumptuous courtly life: 


'The boyars (nobles) are rich and live in luxury: they are carried in silver litters, 
preceded by as many as 20 horses in golden harness and followed by 300 horse- 
men, 500 foot-soldiers, 10 trumpeters, 10 drummers and 10 pipers. ... And at 
Malik at-Tujjar’s house 500 men sit at table every day; and three viziers sit down 
to the meals with him, and each vizier has 50 men and 100 boyars attached to him. 
Malik at-Tujjar has 2000 horses in his stables and 1000 saddled horses stand 
ready day and night, and besides there are 100 elephants in the stables. By night 
his court is guarded by 100 men in armour and 20 trumpeters and 10 drummers 
and two men beat each of the 10 big tambourines. ^? 


Nikitin’s account depicts Gavan’s power through the description of 
courtly rituals like extravagant feasting, and through markers of courtly 
status: the sounding of kettledrums and trumpets, protection by an armed 
bodyguard and the possession of richly adorned horses, elephants and 
followers. 

Material riches, including slaves, horses, elephants, rich foods and new 
fashions in clothing, horse tack and weaponry, are even more prominent 
in Firishta's description of Asad Khan Lari: 


For nearly forty years he was the refuge and protector (marja )) of all the noble and 
distinguished men of the Deccan. ... The ruler of Vijayanagara and other sultans 
communicated with him in a gentle and friendly way by sending letters as if to an 
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equal (arsal-i muktàbàt), ^^ and by gifts and presents that were an appropriate 
measure of his abilities. His special slaves — Georgians, Circassians, Hindus, and 
Abyssinians — amounted to two hundred and fifty. He had sixty famous elephants 
of mountainous-bulk, and one hundred and fifty of a medium and small size [... 
and] four hundred Arabic, Iraqi and Turki horses, not including the Indian 
horses. His treasuries and riches exceeded the expectations of his treasurers. 
Every day one hundred maunds of rice, Deccan weight, fifty sheep and one 
hundred chickens were served at his table; and the expenditure of other things 
must be deduced from this. He introduced innovations like the shirt (qiba) and the 
saddle (em) and the dagger (khanjar) which became renowned throughout the 
Deccan... 


Other contemporary observers also noted the degree of material luxury 
displayed by the Deccani elite. Visiting the city of Bijapur, then under the 
governorship of Yusuf Adil Khan in 1480, the Italian Ludovico de 
Varthema noted that ‘a great number of his servants wear on the insteps 
of their shoes rubies and diamonds and other jewels; so you may imagine 
how many are worn on the fingers of the hand and in the ears’.'*° In the 
mid sixteenth century, Jesuit priests hoping to convert members of the 
Bijapur court were beguiled by the ornate surroundings of the perfumed 
pavilion in which they were entertained.'*’ Indian courtiers from other 
Indian courts also spoke admiringly of the Deccan and its riches, which 
seemed to have been at the forefront of new trends in the consumption of 
exotic goods, as the Mughal envoy Asad Beg Qazvini, despatched as 
Akbar’s envoy to Bijapur in the early 1590s, discovered: 


In Bijapur I had found some tobacco. Never having seen the like in India, 
I brought some with me, and prepared a handsome pipe of jewel work. The 
stem, the finest to be procured at Achen, was three cubits in length, beautifully 
dried and colored at both ends being adorned with jewels and enamel. I happened 
to come across a very handsome mouthpiece of Yaman cornelian, oval-shaped 
which I set to the stem; the whole was very handsome. There was also a golden 
burner for lighting it, as a proper accompaniment. Adil Khan [the Sultan of 
Bijapur] had given me a betel bag, of very superior workmanship; this I filled 
with fine tobacco ... I arranged all elegantly on a silver tray. I had a silver tube 
made to keep the stem in and that too was covered with purple velvet.'** 


In Asad Beg’s account, not only does he discover a new and exotic drug, 
unfamiliar to members of the Mughal court, in the bazaars of Bijapur, but 
also manages to obtain highly ornate and bejewelled exemplars of all the 
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correct material accoutrements for consuming that drug. Asad Beg's 
account suggests that the elite of Bijapur were already familiar with the 
consumption of tobacco and had adopted it as an elite practice, whilst his 
peers in the Mughal court and the omniscient emperor Akbar were still 
ignorant of it. This reinforces the impression of the Deccan as one of the 
forefront markets for rarities and reminds us ofthe role played by courts in 
creating demand for new and exotic commodities. 


Trade, Titles and Courtly Rhetoric 


It is clear that trade formed a significant aspect in the lives of many 
individuals who made up the courtly societies of the Deccani sultanates. 
But was this engagement in trade merely a practical exigency divorced 
from the arena of elite power, or did trade, or, more broadly, the idea of 
the mercantile, begin to permeate the institutions, rituals and practices 
which made up courtly society in the Deccan? In classical Iranian thought 
merchants had been considered greatly inferior to and entirely separate 
from the courtly elite, which surrounded the king. Influential Sassanian 
quadripartite models of society — which divided the world into military 
men, religious men, administrative men, agriculturalists and artisans — 
had depicted merchants as a despised appendage to the fourth group, the 
agriculturists.! ^? Similar disdain was still found by the eleventh century: 
the Qabüsnamah did include a chapter on ‘Being a Merchant’, yet the 
chapter's opening lines reflect the ambiguity with which mercantilism 
could be regarded: 


My son, ... commerce is not an occupation which can with complete accuracy be 
called a skilled craft. ... Such hazardous tasks would not be undertaken, except by 
men the eyes of whose prudence are stitched up. ^? 


Similarly, mercantile endeavours were absent from the twelfth-century 
Chahar Magalah, which envisaged four appropriate roles for a courtier: 
secretary, poet, physician and astrologer. ^! 

In the Akhlaq-i Nasiri we can begin to perceive a change in the way 
merchants were regarded. In a significant innovation in social thought, 
rather than grouping merchants with the agriculturalists, as in Sassanian 
models, Tusi’s quadripartite model of society classifies merchants in 
a separate, respectable and autonomous category, ‘men of transactions’, 
following ‘men of the pen’ and ‘men of the sword’ but preceding ‘men of 


agriculture’. ! ^? 
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We see a similar innovation in social categorisation in the Bahmani 
sultanate, with the emergence of the courtly title Malik al-Tujjar (prince 
of merchants). The title itself was not new, having been used as early as 
Iltutmish's reign (r. 1211—36) in the Delhi sultanate, where it merely 
denoted the chief merchant of each town. In the fifteenth-century 
Bahmani sultanate, with the rise to power of Khalaf Hasan Basri, the 
title Malik al-Tujjar became associated with the highest and most power- 
ful position at court, the vakil, suggesting that the practical nexus between 
trade and court was being institutionalised at the level of courtly ritual. In 
Nasirean terms, this titular innovation effectively merged two hitherto 
distinct societal categories, ‘men of the pen’, and ‘men of transactions’. 
Firishta, writing in about 1607, remarks that, ‘This title [Malik al-Tujjar] 
still prevails in the Deccan, up until the moment of writing these lines, 
amongst the officers.'! ? 

Another title, which encapsulated the importance of trade in the 
Bahmani court, was the title Khvajah Jahan. Originally meaning ‘lord 
of the world', this was one of the titles used to describe the 
Prophet.'** The title was used in the Delhi Sultanate from the time 
of Muhammad Tughluq (1324-51) as an honourific for a vizier and 
was used in the Bahmani sultanate from 1346. ^ However, over time, 
across the Persianate world, the word khvajah began to be applied to 
merchants, imbuing the title ‘Khvajah Jahan’ with the derived mean- 
ing, ‘merchant of the world’.'*° In the mid-fifteenth-century Bahmani 
sultanate, this title was held by the vakil (prime minister), possibly 
emerging as the appropriate title for the highest-status post after 
Khalaf Hasan was replaced as vakil but retained the title Malik al- 
Tujjar. Thus, when Mahmud Gavan finally achieved pre-eminent 
power, after sharing the regency for five years in a triumvirate, he 
was awarded the title Khvajan Jahan, which had previously belonged 
to his rival Nizam al-Mulk Turk, and relinquished his earlier title of 
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Malik al-Tujjar to his son, Ali. ^" Whilst Khvajan Jahan as a title was 
certainly not restricted to the Bahmani sultanate, the reputation of 
Mahmud Gavan was such that mention of Khvajan Jahan outside of 
India was generally recognised as a reference to Gavan, particularly in 
Ottoman Turkey.'*® After Gavan's fall from grace and execution, the 
title was dissociated from the position of vakil (doubtless because of 
its well-known connection to Gavan) and instead awarded to one of 
his protégés, known as Khvajah Jahan Parenda. 

A more startling example of the way in which trade and the mercantile 
had begun to permeate courtly society in the Deccan is seen in Mahmud 
Gavan’s letter-writing manual, Manazir al-Insha’, composed in c. 1478. 
Insha, as noted earlier, is commonly thought of as one of the most courtly 
of Persian literary genres, given its florid and embellished style. Gavan 
commences his discussion of the genre by setting up what seems to be 
a rather conventional opposition between ‘the literary’ and ‘the mercan- 
tile. He explains that his decision to write the Manazir al-Insha’ is 
motivated by the fact that the previous standards of education are no 
longer adhered to, which has resulted in a serious degradation of the 
literary. He depicts a world so obsessed with the mundane transactions 
of the bazaar that the cultural goods of a traditional education are no 
longer something to which people aspire. On the contrary, those precious 
items are currently considered of less value than the necessities of mun- 
dane sustenance: 


In this bloodthirsty time that obliterates wisdom, 

To which ignorance is dear and by which speech is abased, 

If Sahban was there, [he would be] in tatters or rags 

People do not consider him to be equal to the weight of broad 
beans. 


In a series of striking comparisons, Gavan lists the books which have 
fallen out of favour despite what he sees as their inherent worth, ‘because 
there is neither any mixing between the brides of learning and the 
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temperaments of ignoble men nor do the delicacies of the art have any 
currency in the busy market of the low world’.'”° Thus: 


one hundred couplets from the Divan of al-Kumait are unacceptable at the price 
of one misqàl of olive oil and the peculiar similes of Ibn Muta'zz and the Navadir-i 
Khatr (Rarities of the Mind) of Ibn Hijaj are less desirable than the herbs to make 
sikbaj. ... And the sweet descriptions of Kalilah and the Tarikh-i Muzaffari and 
the golden metaphors of Wassaf and the Tarikh-i Timri are fruitless bedtime 
stories and useless words to the group which has the stock of ignorance 
(jama ‘at-i jahil baza‘at).'?' 


To Gavan’s intended readership all these titles would have been familiar 
as either ‘classics’ of Arabic literature, or renowned for their ornamented 
style, which mixed Persian and Arabic. Their equation with oil and 
herbs - common commodities within the reach of even the illiterate, low- 
born populace — was a provocative intervention, intended to shock. 

As discussed above, merchants and commerce were traditionally sup- 
posed to hold a very low position in classical Persian thought, particularly 
in comparison with the high respect accorded to scholars and learning. 
Gavan's metaphors seem at first glance to reference this conventional 
scholarly disdain for mercantilism. However, a closer look at Gavan's 
work complicates the matter; this treatise does not establish 
a straightforward binary opposition between the market and the literary 


150 MT f. 4a. 

15! al-Kumait: an eighth-century Arabic poet whose divan may have contained up to 5,000 
verses. See J. Horovitz, ‘al-Kumayt b. Zayd al- Asadi, Abu *1- Mustahill’, EI2 online 
(accessed 2 June 2008). 

Ibn Mut’azz: a ninth-century prince and poet, son of the thirteenth caliph of the 
‘Abbasid dynasty and author of a book on figures of speech (badi’), the Kitab al Badi’, 
which is said to have ‘inaugurated the study of poetics in Islam’. See B. Lewin, ‘Ibn al- 
Mu'tazz, Abu ‘l-‘Abbas ‘Abd Allah" EI2 online (accessed 7 March 2008). Sikbaj: 
a sweet and sour stew made of meat, spices and vinegar. Kalilah: the Kalilah va 
Dimnah of Ibn al-Mugqaffa. 
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Wassaf’s history of the Il-Khannids. See Angelika Hartmann, ‘Muin al- Din Ali b. Djalal 
al-Din Muhammad Yazdr, EI2 online (accessed 7 March 2008). However, it could also 
be a reference to the identically titled six-volume biographical dictionary of the twelfth- 
century historian and jurist Ibn Abi'1- Dam. See F. Rosenthal, ‘Ibn Abi‘l- Dam, Shihab al- 
Din Ibrahim b. Abd Allah al-Hamawr', EI2 online (accessed 7 March 2008). 

Wassaf: the pseudonym of Shihab al-Din Abd Allah b. ‘Izz al-Din Fadl Allah Shirazi, 
was the author of the fourteenth-century Tarikh-i Wassaf, a history of the Il-Khans, 
which became a model for subsequent Persian historiography. This text was praised for 
its combination of Persian and Arabic unrivalled in any historical work. P. Jackson, 
‘Wassaf (in full, Wassaf al- Hadrat “the court panegyrist”)’, EI2 online (accessed 
7 March 2008). 

MI, f. 4a. Gavan also mentions the Mugat’at of Ibn Yamin; the Qasidahs of Abu Faras; 
the sherbet-i fam of Zahir; the ‘continuation of the speech’ of Abu Tamman;; the prose of 
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in which the market is disdained and the literary praised. Instead, Gavan 
attempts something subtler: he redefines the market and all its associated 
terminology as the correct metaphor of the literary. In this way, words like 
mint, coin, cash, currency, touchstone, cambist, stock and capital are 
applied to the acquisition and exchange of intangible cultural goods 
rather than to material objects. Thus, insha is described as the ‘touchstone 
of the current money’, an ‘excellent capital'.'^?^ When describing the 
importance of ilm-i bayàn, the ‘science of figurative expression’ in prose 
compositions, Gavan notes *... the cash of the standard coin of Persian 
compositions is not acceptable without the standard coin ofthe principles 
of ilm-i bayan’.'°’ And when describing the popularity of the maktub form 
of letters, he explains: 


Since maktüb is the currency used in the bazaar [and] taking into consideration 
the condition of the coin for the right of acceptance of the bankers of the dais of 
perfection, it was thought wise that he should bring out the flowers of the 
perfumes of the conditions [ ... and keep] the dust of concealment away from 
the cheek of its beauty. '?* 


Similarly, in the preface to his earlier volume of exemplary letters, 
Riyaz al-Insha’, Gavan uses a strikingly mercantile tone to describe the 
process of writing insha. He emphasises that he is not a servile copyist, but 
one who has used his own skill to polish and set the jewels of the past in 
a necklace of his own making. He then continues: 


a fragment from the mine of qualities is cast in a mould and with the strength of 
the nature of fire [it is] manufactured in the mint of the mind, and the noble name 
of the sultans and his companions is struck on the distinct surface of that coin, and 
that currency of knowledge is recognised by the moneychangers and bankers of 
the market. ... A skilful and distinguished person is he who manufactures a qiblah 
from the treasury of the inventions ofa polite and civilised man, with property lent 
and borrowed from the opulent masters of merchant warehouses in the bazaar of 
thinking. The turban cloth of elegance caused [us] to imagine pride ... and with 
the hand of the waiting maid of intellect and judgement, the countenance of the 
claim of innovation and creation (/nsha@’) was polished into an ornamented and 
painted person of distinction. ^? 


If we navigate our way through this sea of metaphorical phrases, it 
becomes clear that the literary genre of insha, or rather, the skill of 
correctly deploying this genre, is depicted as a form of money. In this 


152 MI, f. 3v. 

155 qThn-i bayān (‘science of figurative expression’) is one of the traditional categories of 
rhetoric, which deals mainly with similes, metaphors, analogies, metonymy and allu- 
sions. S. A. Bonebakker and B. Reinert, ‘al- Ma'àni wa '1- Bayan’, EI2 online (accessed 
18 April 2008). 
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analogy, insha is a coin minted under royal authority and recognised by 
those who control the exchange, the circulation and the storage of this 
money: powerful members of court society (here termed the moneychan- 
gers and the bankers). With the cash of insha, itself an alloy of one's own 
thoughts (‘treasury of the inventions of a polite and civilised man") 
compounded with the writings of others (‘property lent ... from the 
opulent merchant warehouses"), one can purchase the most desirable 
commodity in this courtly world: a reputation as a ‘person of distinction’. 

What does it mean to describe a skill as a form of currency? Like many 
contemporary societies, the Deccan was one in which the simultaneous 
circulation of multiple currencies was a familiar feature of the economic 
landscape. °° Not only was it a region where goods could function as 
money as well as coins," but as Wagoner's painstaking analysis of 
Deccani coin hoards has demonstrated, it was also a region where mul- 
tiple coinage systems circulated and were used by specific sections of the 
population for different purposes. ^? These included Jari, the silver coins 
minted at Lar, and by the end of the fifteenth century, the common 
currency of Indian Ocean trade; gold and silver coins minted by the 
Bahmani sultanate, the dinar and the tanka; and coins minted by 
Vijayanagara, the hon (also known as the varaha or the gadyana — the 
‘pagoda’ of the Europeans) and its four fractional units — particularly the 
tenth unit known as the fanam.'°° Coins minted in the Bahmani sultanate 
largely circulated only within the core areas of the sultanate and were 
mainly used for the purposes of courtly rewards and military salaries. 
Coins minted by Vijayanagara, however, circulated far beyond 
Vijayanagara borders in the Deccan region and, despite efforts by various 


156 See Helen Wang and Valerie Hansen (eds.), ‘Textiles as Money on the Silk Road’, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society special issue (April 2013) 23(2), I thank Indrani 
Chatterjee for alerting me to this scholarship and for enlightening discussions on these 
issues. 

157 These included cowrie shells, which Tavernier found in use at both Golkonda and 
Bijapur, and bitter almonds, used along the western littoral, and at the capital Bijapur. 
Najaf Haider, ‘Fractional Pieces and Non-Metallic Monies in Medieval India, 1200— 
1750’, in Jane Kate Leonard and Ulrich Theobald (eds.), Money in Asia (1200-1900): 
Small Currencies in Social and Political Contexts (Leiden: Brill, 2015), pp. 102-3. 

158 Phillip Wagoner, ‘Money Use in the Deccan, c. 1350-1687: The Role of Vijayanagara 
hons in the Bahmani Currency System’, Indian Economic and Social History Review, 51 
(2014), 457-80. 

159 See Wagoner, ‘Money’, 460-2; Vivek Gupta, ‘The Deccan Watershed: The Potential of 
Numismatics for Peninsular India’, American Numismatic Society, 4 (2016), 28-37. 

In this context, one of the documents of the Qazis of Bursa, discussed above, provides 
further evidence of multiple currencies circulating simultaneously: one of Mahmud 
Gavan’s agents, Shamsuddin, declares that he receives his salary from Gavan in the 
Ottoman currency of akce, but stipulates his debt to Gavan in terms of the Egyptian 
currency of ashrafi. See Belleten, no. 93, Vesika 40, p. 95. 
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Bahmani sultans, continued to be the coin of daily transactions in much of 
the Bahmani and successor sultanates.' ^? Thus, the idea of a particular 
currency for the exclusive use of an elite group in society would not have 
been an unfamiliar concept. But by describing a courtly skill as a form of 
currency, Gavan was introducing a new mercantile framework into the 
understanding of courtly society. 

Traditionally, seeking employment at court had been framed as 
a hierarchical relationship between the ruler and the courtier, bound up 
with ties of obligation and duty. As has frequently been noticed, the 
language of Persianate courtly service drew heavily on metaphors derived 
from servitude, ^! from slavery, ?? and from familial relations, ^? which 
were all predicated on the concept of two unequal individuals bound 
together by normative expectations. Didactic literature, including advice 
manuals, moralistic tales and histories, emphasised the extent to which 
a courtier's career, and frequently his very life, depended on the whim of 
a king.'°* Court ritual tended to dramatise these unequal relations 
between the sultan and his followers in highly performative ways, includ- 
ing requirements for specific bodily comportment in the presence of the 
king. By contrast, Gavan's conception of a courtly skill as a type of 
currency depicts the court as a marketplace where the courtier can 
acquire status through his own stock of capital, rather than through 
loyal submission or service. 

Of course, the court had never actually existed entirely outside of 
economic relations of exchange and value: followers, including slaves, 
had always been rewarded with goods that held monetary as well as status 
value (land, jewels, weapons, clothing, olfactants) and well before the 
fifteenth century courtiers had frequently been rewarded for their valour, 
prowess, artistic or poetic ability with cash gifts. However, in Mahmud 
Gavan's metaphors, cash is not gifted by the sultan, it is spent by the 
courtier, in order to purchase a desired commodity: a reputation. 

Gavan is not alone in conceiving of the Bahmani court society as 
regulated by the laws of the marketplace. In the seventeenth century, 
Firishta and Shirazi both used mercantile analogies in order to describe 


19? Wagoner, ‘Money’. See also Pushkar Sohoni, ‘The Non-issue of Coinage: The 
Monetary Policies of the Post-Bahmani Sultanates’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
28(4) (2018), 645-59. 

161 Ror example: khidmat (service), naukar (servant), khadim (servant) and mulazim 
(attendant). 

62 For example: bandagi (slavery), bandah (slave), ghulam (slave boy). 

195 Ror example: farzand (son), baccha (child). 

164 For example: ON, chapter 37; CM, and Ala,The Gulistan. For locally relevant tales of 
despotic sultans, see Firishta's account of Humayun ‘Zalim’ (the Cruel) Bahmani, TF, 
vol. II, pp. 409-20. 
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the Bahmani court. In Shirazi's account of Mahmud Gavan's arrival in 
the Bahmani sultanate, Gavan first persuades the governor of Dabhol to 
allow him to proceed to court by emphasising his possession of rare 
merchandise, collected throughout his travels: 


I have travelled in many countries like Rum, Syria, Egypt, Khurasan and so on. 
Ihave seen all these places and I have gathered many precious rarities of all kinds 
which are suitable for elevated emperors. It would be a shame if these were not 
brought into the sight of the emperor. ^? 


Once at court, he displays the precious goods he has brought, ‘Arabian 
horses, rare silken cloths, some Turki and Habshi slaves, several kinds of 
pearls and other valuable jewels and some beautifully written and highly 
ornamented copies of the Quran’, and astonishes and pleases the sultan 
by relating ‘particulars about the manners, ways, rules and customs of 
other kingdoms’.'°° This suggests that the ‘rarities’ he had collected were 
to be understood not merely as material goods but also as the intangible 
benefits of knowledge and experience: the claim to be *well-travelled' here 
becomes a commodity for purchase by the sultan, and for display at court. 

In Firishta’s description of Firuz Shah Bahmani's reign, on the other 
hand, the courtiers themselves are likened to merchandise acquired for 
the sultan, and assembled - the word used is mujtami’, which implies the 
heaping up of goods - in his presence: 


And Sultan Firuz Shah sent ships every year from the ports of Goa and Dabol and 
Chaul to the furthest parts, ordering that they should bring the merchandise 
(amt'ah) and rarities (ruha f) of every region and he said: “The best rarities of 
every realm are the excellent men of that realm. Thus, it is necessary that 
emperors try to bring together the men of every region in their own government 
and assemble with them and in this way imagine that they have travelled the world 
and they have seen the inhabited quarter of the world.? For this reason, the cream 
[of men] and the most accomplished ones of the quarter were assembled (muj- 
tami’) in his service and shared in his universal beneficence. 


The extent to which the mercantile had permeated courtly culture in 
the Deccan by the end of the sixteenth century is perhaps best illustrated 
by the Saqi-Namah (Book of the Cup-Bearer) by Zuhuri Turshizi, poet at 
the court of the Nizam Shahi sultan, Burhan Nizam Shah II (r. 1591-5). 
As we saw in Chapter 2, the setting of a saqi-namah is usually a convivial 
majlis, and the poem an occasion for an exploration of themes of kingship 
and mysticism.'^^ In the hands of Zuhuri, however, the genre is 


165 TM(E), 20, 28 (handwritten). 166 TM(B), 21. 

197 Paul Losensky, ‘Sāqi-nāma’, in Encyclopaedia Iranica, July 15 2009; Sunil Sharma, 
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developed into a lengthy, complex and innovative poem that deals with all 
aspects of courtly life, from the usual courtly majlis and tavern, to the 
more unexpected descriptions of baths, gardens and bazaars of the city of 
Ahmadnagar.'^? An extended description of the bazaars, compared to 
fresh rose gardens, is followed by an encomium on the merchants, includ- 
ing grocers, dyers, perfume sellers, goldsmiths, jewellers and moneychan- 
gers, by whose ‘skill’ (hunar) the city is ‘bejewelled’. The manners and 
behaviour of these skilled ones is such that sauda — a word meaning both 
trade and the madness of love — results. An illustrated eighteenth-century 
copy of Zuhuri’s Sagi-Namah depicts the courtly bazaar inside a fort 
defended by cannons, filled with well-dressed male shoppers, purchasing 
their wares from beautiful young women and beardless men, selling 
perfume simples, unguents, paan, textiles and offering hookahs to 
smoke (Figure 3.1).!9? 

Zuhuri also dedicates a verse to the Nizam Shahi gold coins as a way to 
praise his patron's economic and commercial achievements: 


Why should the coin close its mouth from laughing? 

'The name of the king has made it familiar in the world. 

Why should the religion [of Islam] not be proud that in the Dakhan, 
'The enemy-breaking king struck gold coins without images. 

The gold of others is not worth anything, 


2 170 
A small star does not have the sun's radiance. 


The minting of coins (sikkah) is commonly understood to be one of the 
prerogatives of kings and thus a marker of ‘Islamic kingship’, often, along 
with a change in the name included in the reading of the khutbah (Friday 
prayer), denoting a declaration of independence by a previously subordin- 
ate individual. Zuhuri's mention of the circulation of the Nizam Shahi 
coins as part of his panegyric of Sultan Burhan Nizam Shah II is partic- 
ularly interesting because, as Sohoni demonstates, the sultans of 
Ahmadnagar had only begun minting coins ten years or so before, in 
about 1580, probably in response to the mounting threat of the steadily 
expanding Mughal Empire.'’' Moreover, Zuhuri’s unexpected emphasis 
on the bazaar, merchants and currency in this overtly courtly genre of 
Persian poetry underlines the extent to which trade had permeated courtly 


168 Sunil Sharma, ‘The City of Beauties in Indo-Persian Poetic Landscape’, Comparative 
Studies of South Asia, Africa and the Middle East, 24( 2) (2004), 74-5. See also Sharma, 
"Ihe Nizamshahi Persianate Garden in Zuhtri’s Saqindma’ in Daud Ali and 
Emma Flatt (eds.), Garden and Landscape Practices in Pre-Colonial India: Histories from 
the Deccan (New Delhi: Routledge, 2012), 159-71 

169 Muhammad Tahir Nur al-Din Zuhuri, Saqi-nàmah, British Library MS no. Or. 338. 

170 Sagi-Namah-i Zuhuri, p. 125, cited in Sharma, ‘City’. 
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Figure 3.1 ‘The Bazaar’, © The British Library Board, ‘Saqi-namah’, 
MS no. Or. 338 f. 79. 
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rhetoric in the Deccan. Sharma identifies a similar link between ‘a new cash 
economy and the appearance of a new poetics! in Telugu poetry of the 
same period, with the appearance of padams, devotional poems sung in 
the voice of a courtesan where God appears in the guise of the 
courtesan's patron.'’” In one of his most famous padams, the Telugu 
poet Ksetrayya claims to have sung 1,500 padams, which he had composed 
in 40 days, in front of the Padshah of Golkonda, possibly Ibrahim 
Qutb Shah. +”? 


‘Mercantilisation’ and ‘Courtisation’ 


The involvement in international trade on the part of fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century courtiers and their use of mercantile metaphors in 
courtly texts are certainly a striking demonstration of the extent to which 
an awareness of ‘the market’ was beginning to permeate sultanate courtly 
society. Despite the prevalence of the idiom of service in courtly rhetoric, 
this awareness of the market has a correlation in the emergence in 
Deccani courtly society of a rival idiom of exchange. This idiom depicted 
courtiers as active agents competing in a marketplace for position and 
reputation, displaying skills and knowledges as capital to be invested or 
expended in exchange for power. This process, which we could term 
a ‘mercantilisation of court society’ at the level of rhetoric, mirrored the 
socio-political realities of the Bahmani and successor sultanate courts and 
of the Deccan plateau more generally. 

At the same time, there is evidence that the mercantile sphere of the 
Deccan and south India had long been undergoing a process of ‘courtisa- 
tion’ in which the acquisition of courtly skills and markers of status 
became an expression of success. Already by the twelfth century, Ali 
argues, merchants associated with the Hoysala court had evolved ‘a 
basic commensurability of practice and and culture that had been forged 
over nearly three hundred years of interaction between mercantile groups 
and royal courts'.!/^ This process was still continuing in the fifteenth 
century, when we see merchants acting as patrons for literary production 
and being eulogised in terms more commonly associated with kings. 
A powerful merchant like Avachi Devaya Tippa could receive ‘a 


172 Sharma, ‘City’, 75. See A. K. Ramanujan, Velcheru Narayana Rao and David Shulman 
(eds. and trans.), When God Is a Customer: Telugu Courtesan Songs by Ksetrayya and 
Others (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984), p. 24. 
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palanquin, a parasol, fly whisks, a horse and other royal insignia? from a king, 
whilst his father and grandfather could be described in Srinatha's Telugu 
eulogy as ‘matchless wrestler’ (jaga-jert). ^^ The application of epithets 
describing an individual as a wrestler (malla) has long pedigree of association 
with royalty in the Deccan, used by several Chalukya kings, in compounds 
including ‘Bhuvanaikamalla’, ‘Jagadekamalla’, *T'ribhuvanaikamall" and by 
Vijayanagara kings like Krishna Raya, whose public displays of his wrestling 
prowess were admiringly described by Portuguese visitors to the court.! ? 
Yet the application of this epithet to a merchant is unusual and suggests 
a paralleling of the power and status of merchants to royalty. 

A parallel process seems to have been underway in the fifteenth-century 
Bahmani sultanate, epitomised by the emergence of the courtly title 
Malik al-Tujjar, which elevated a merchant to royal status by the term 
‘prince’ (malik). Similarly, Gavan’s didactic insha manuals, by redefining 
mercantile terminology as the correct metaphor of the literary, provided 
a validation of a previously disparaged activity. Moreover, as we will see in 
Chapter 4, Gavan was playing an active part in the dissemination of both 
the genre of insha and more broadly the dissemination of a particular 
register of language, associated with acceptable courtly communication, 
to a broader segment of the population, including ambitious merchants. 

This process was still continuing in the sixteenth century, when courtly 
forms of poetry were written not just by those engaged in court service, 
but by merchants too. The long-distance merchant Mir Hasan Askari 
Kashani, for example, is said to have declined a post at Ibrahim Adil 
Shah's court of Bijapur, preferring to dedicate his time to trade. 
Nevertheless he maintained a close friendship with two of the pre- 
eminent poets of Adil Shahi Bijapur, Zuhuri and Qummi, and, like 
these two poets, wrote a saqi-namah, which may well have been recited 
at the majlis of the Bijapur court.'’’ This type of poem, which eulogises 
a courtly majlis and inevitably displays the author's intimate knowledge of 
the norms and practices of such an event, demonstrates the extent to 
which the world of the courtier and the long-distance merchant had 
become intertwined. 


17? From the Avatarika of Srinatha's Haravilàsamu, translated by Phillip Wagoner, empha- 
sis mine. 
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Exchange and Ethics 


In sum, throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, we seem to see 
an intermingling of the worlds of the merchant and the court. Does this 
mercantilisation of court society suggest the emergence of a framework of 
exchange which structured all social life? Do we see a new concept of 
courtliness according to which courtiers displayed their skills in an early 
‘job market’, and courtly knowledges were considered a form of ‘cultural 
capital’ to be acquired, invested and expended with the expectation of 
tangible rewards?! ^? 

It is certainly possible that we see the incipient beginnings of such 
a shift, although much firmer evidence would be required to persuasively 
make such an argument. However, it is also important to underline the 
fact that contemporaries conceived of courtliness as both a pragmatic tool 
for worldly success and a tool for personal refinement, the ultimate goal of 
which was spiritual success. Thus, although courtly skills certainly served 
to negotiate or obtain a position in the real world, the acquisition of these 
skills also comprised an ethical practice. As argued in Chapter 1, each 
courtly skill or domain of knowledge was both a body of theoretical 
knowledge and a series of practices which intimately invoked the body 
of the participant and particular objects related to that specific skill or 
knowledge, for example a pen in the case of letter writing; a sword in the 
case of martial sports; a chakram (prognostic object) in the case of 
astrology.'’° By disciplined repetitive practice, the participant honed his 
ability at a particular skill, manipulated the relevant object and incorp- 
orated the physical gestures of that skill into the habitus of his corporeal 
body. Moreover simultaneously, in accordance with a widespread philo- 
sophical belief in the connections between microcosm and macrocosm, 
the participant was understood to be engaged in refining his soul, render- 
ing the pursuit of skills an ethical endeavour. In this process, skills, the 
physical dispositions required of them, and the material cultural appur- 
tenances associated with them are no longer simply commodities to be 
exchanged, but tools with which to transform the body and the soul. 


178 In Pierre Bourdieu, "The Forms of Capital’ in J. Richardson (ed.), Handbook of Theory 
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Moreover, contemporary society, as discussed in Chapter 1, conceived 
of the body not as a clearly demarcated and bounded entity, but as 
a porous and malleable self, constantly subjecting others with, and 
being subjected to, a whole series of influences, some positive, some 
negative, emanating from both animate beings and inanimate objects, 
all of which needed to be managed and moulded as part of the process of 
ethical self-formation. At the same time, as recent scholarship is begin- 
ning to explore, objects themselves were not stable and easily defined, but 
fluid and polymorphous categories, which possessed elements of agency, 
and which were embedded in a network of relationships with humans. ^? 
This is particularly clear if we consider the transformative power thought 
to adhere to olfactants, as discussed above, although it is also seen in the 
similar powers attributed to less ephemeral objects such as swords, as will 
be explored further below. 

The power attributed to objects also throws an unusual light on the 
importance of trade and traders. If an object can transform its possessor, 
traders are themselves both subject to a plethora of influences and are 
imbued with the power of transforming others by their ability to buy and 
sell powerful objects. This power is not necessarily a beneficial one either. 
The concern evinced by contemporary narratives to ensure the authenti- 
city of desirable luxuries such as musk, frequently adulterated by unscru- 
pulous merchants, or to spot the best horses, should also be seen in this 
light rather than solely as a matter of economic profit or loss.'®’ At best 
a fake or poor-quality object would be ineffective: fake musk would not 
properly manipulate the emotions at a majlis; a sickly horse might perish 
before a battle even commenced. At worst, a fake object could unleash 
a series of malign influences on the body of the possessor, and beyond, 
affecting his family, his fortune, and — in the case of a sultan — his 
sultanate: the wrong smell could summon demons, stimulate wickedness 
or illness; a horse or a sword with inauspicious marks could bring death, 
misfortune or rebellion. In a society where objects contain such power, 
engaging in trade becomes more than an economic exchange or financial 
transaction, contributing not just to the economic or social status of 
individuals in a worldly sense, but also to the perfection — or otherwise — 
of their very selves. 

This understanding is significantly different from the way in which 
modern subjects conceive of their relationship to material goods. 
Indeed the evolution of the term ‘commodity’, from its original meaning, 
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South Asian objects, see the work of Guy Attewell. 
18! Ror example, INS, f. 3v. 
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‘a quality or condition of things, in relation to the desires or needs of men’, 
which explicitly imbued the object in a network of relations with humans, 
to its current meaning, ‘a kind of thing produced for use or sale, an article 
of commerce, an object of trade', which largely disentangles the object 
from the older human relationship, epitomises this shift.'^^ In modern 
understandings, no longer does the object wield a transformative power 
over the body of its possessor; it becomes merely a simple object capable 
of changing hands without implications for the mediators in the process of 
exchange. 


Conclusion 


'This chapter has considered the importance of trade in the sultanate 
Deccan, both as a financial resource for the elite, and in terms of 
a rhetorical expression of courtly service. While evidence points to 
a keen awareness of the mercantile in the Deccani courts, I have argued 
that neither courtly service, nor courtly skills, nor courtiers themselves, 
nor even the commodities they exchanged and accumulated were seen 
primarily through a framework of exchange. Rather, ‘courtliness’ pos- 
sessed a strong ethical character in which skills and objects played 
a complex role in the formation of the self. The following chapters will 
now explore the role of skills in courtly society in greater detail, commen- 
cing with a study of scribal skills as a route to both courtly success and the 
formation of an ethical self. 


182 OED, emphasis mine. 


Part II 


Courtly Skills 


4 Scribal Skills 


In his popular letter-writing manual, Manazir al-Insha’, the Bahmani 
vizier Mahmud Gavan gives the following advice for epistolary 
correspondents: 


The conveying of greetings in correspondence is expressed in two ways, the first is 
this: ‘In mentioning the ideas from the courtyard of the palace of dignity and 
sincerity in this beautiful way, I am sending the cash amount (mabligh) of the 
wonders of the special salutations of particular manifestations, from the surround- 
ings of which, with the brush of the eyelashes, I have cleaned off the dust of the 
possibilities.’ 

And the second way is this: ... ‘On the wings of the phoenix of auspicious 
augury I am fastening the message of words’ or, ‘I am fastening the letter on the 
wings of the pigeon of reputation and making it fly in the air of the message."! 


Although atypically brief, these two sentences give a hint of the con- 
sciously difficult, deliberately obtuse and elaborately ornamented lan- 
guage that came to typify the genre of epistolary writing known as insha. 
Strings of metaphorical phrases, untranslatable puns and literary allu- 
sions are joined together in ever more complicated formations, whilst the 
verb is frequently dispensed with; omitted as an unnecessary distraction. 
A victim of its own stylistic contortions, until recent times the genre of 
insha had not attracted sustained scholarly analysis either by historians, or 
literary scholars. Over the past few years, however, historians of the 
Persian-speaking world have turned to such genres as part of an attempt 
to historicise the spread of Persian beyond Iran.? Likewise, historians of 


1 ML f. 47b. 

? Colin P. Mitchell, The Practice of Politics in Safavid Iran: Power, Religion and Rhetoric 
(London: I. B. Tauris, 2009). William Hanaway and Brian Spooner (eds.), Literacy in 
the Persianate World: Writing and the Social Order (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology, 2012), especially William Hanaway, 
‘Secretaries, Poets, and the Literary Language’, pp. 95-142; and Colin P. Mitchell, 
‘Persian Rhetoric in the Safavid Context: A 16th Century Nurbakhshiyya Treatise on 
Insha", pp. 196-231. 
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South Asia have begun to reconsider insha as part of a new focus on the 
history of literary cultures and a renewed interest in the development of 
a service bureaucracy from the seventeenth century onwards.? 
Nevertheless, while it is true that there was an explosion of insha collec- 
tions in India from the time of Akbar onwards, which corresponded with 
the rise to prominence of scribal groups like munshis (secretaries), 
kayasthas and karanams, the extent to which the insha style inherited by 
the seventeenth- and eighteenth-century munshis was rooted in the 
courtly culture of sultanate India and the wider Persian Cosmopolis has 
received less scholarly attention thus far.* 

In this chapter, I want to consider how the acquisition of scribal skills, 
particularly letter writing, both served a practical goal of worldly success 
and enabled individuals to exert a transformative influence over societal 
structures, political events and factions, their own bodies and those of 
others. Opening with a discussion of the role that letter writing played in 
courtly society, and the development of the genre of insha, the chapter will 
then consider the understanding of this genre in the fifteenth-century 
Deccan, through an analysis of Mahmud Gavan’s 1475 insha treatise, 
Managzir al-Insha’. Firstly, I will investigate how an individual could 
mobilise the skills of insha, particularly the choice of ‘appropriate lan- 
guage’ to negotiate the social hierarchies that structured courtly society. 
Secondly, I will consider how Gavan attempted to impose a specific 
register of language, an Arabicised-Persian, on official communications 
as a political tool to overcome factionalism within the Bahmani sultanate. 
The analysis then moves from the communal to the individual level, with 
a discussion of the transformative process of rigorous education required 
to become a ‘true munshi’, an exemplary courtly figure, distinguished 
from poets and ‘mere scribes’ by his depth of education, his spontaneity 


3 Sheldon Pollock (ed.), Literary Cultures in History: Reconstructions from South Asia, 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002); Francesca Orsini and Samira Sheikh 
(eds.), After Timur Left: Culture and Circulation in Fifteenth Century North India (Delhi: 
Oxford University Press, 2014); Muzaffar Alam and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘The 
Making of a Munshi’, Comparative Studies of the South Asia, Africa and the Middle East, 
24(1) (2004); Rosalind O’Hanlon and David Washbrook (eds.), ‘Munshis, Pandits and 
Record Keepers: Scribal Communities and Historical Change in India’, Special Issue of The 
Indian Social and Economic History Review 47(4) (October-December 2010); 
Rajeev Kinra, Writing Self, Writing Empire: Chandar Bhan Brahman and the Cultural 
World of the Indo-Persian State Secretary (Oakland: University of California Press, 2015). 
On karanams see V. Narayana Rao, David Shulman and Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Textures 
of Time: Writing History in South India 1600-1800 (Delhi: Permanent Black, 2001). 

See Sunil Kumar, ‘Bandagi and Naukari: Studying Transitions in Political Culture and 
Service Under the North Indian Sultanates, Thirteenth to Sixteenth Centuries’ in Orsini 
and Sheikh (eds.), After Timur, pp. 60-108, and the work of Pankaj Jha on Vidyapati, the 
early fifteenth-century author of the Likhandvali, a manual of model letters and docu- 
ments for administrators of different ranks. 
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and his subtle discernment. Finally, the chapter ends with a discussion of 
the physiological transformations that insha was believed to work upon 
the body of the writer and the recipient. 


Letter Writing as a Courtly Skill 


In Persianate cultures, the secretary has long been associated with the 
court. As early as Sassanian times, the art of letter writing was considered 
a courtly skill and eulogised in Pahlavi treatises.” Under the Ummayyid 
and Abbasid caliphs, a katib (secretary) could rival the vizier in his 
political influence, and manuals on the secretarial art, such as the Adab 
al-Katib, were composed.° By the eleventh century, the political resur- 
gence of Persian languages and traditions had made the Persian terms 
dabir (secretary) or munshi more common, whilst the Arabic term katib 
was usually reserved for secretaries dealing with Arabic correspondence. 

The advice literature of the eleventh and twelfth century, overtly draw- 
ing on the Sassanian tradition, routinely emphasised the importance of 
the secretary and his art. Kai Kaus reminded his son that as a secretary 
one should: 


let all the language you use be elevated, metaphorical, mellifluous and terse ... be 
quick of perception, familiar with the mysteries of the secretarial art and capable 
of appreciating the significance of allusions.’ 


In Nizami Aruzi's Chahar Magalah, which described the ‘servants essen- 
tial to kings’, the very first of the four discourses was dedicated to the 
secretary, who should be: 


of gentle birth, of refined honour, of penetrating discernment, of profound 
reflection and of piercing judgement; and the amplest portion and the fullest 
share of literary culture and its fruits must be his. [... He must] acquire some 
knowledge of every science, obtain some hint from every master, hear some 
aphorism from every philosopher and borrow some elegance from every man of 
letters. 


The dabir seems to have held a similarly important position in the 
courts of early sultanate India. Classified among the ahl-i qalam (people 
of the pen), in the normative writings of the thirteenth-century author 
Fakhr-i Mudabbir, secretaries were thought to be distinguished by both 
their piety and learning, including competence over the religious sciences, 


> Momin Mohiuddin, The Chancellery and Persian Epistolography Under the Mughals from 
Babur to Shah Jehan (1526-1658): A Study on Insha’, Dar al-Insha’ and Munshis Based on 
Original Documents (Calcutta: Iran society, 1971). 

6 Mohiuddin, Chancellery. 7 QN, pp. 201-2. ° CM, pp. 13-14. 
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even though they were not usually considered part of the ulama.? In the 
early Bahmani sultanate, the Nasa ‘th al-Mulk, a treatise on the principles 
of monarchical government attributed to Saif al-Din Ghuri (d. 1397), the 
prime minister of the first four Bahmani sultans, divided the officers into 
the common twofold distinction of ahl al-ilm va al-qalam (men of knowl- 
edge and the pen) and ahl al-saif va al-alam (men of the sword and 
standard).'° The dabir is mentioned among the men of knowledge and 
the pen, along with the vakil (minister) and vazir (minister).'' The 
positions mentioned in this treatise bear a close similarity to the nomen- 
clature of positions in the Delhi Sultanate, which suggests that the early 
Bahmani administration was based on the administrative system of the 
latter. "° In the Delhi sultanate, the dabir-i khas (private secretary), some- 
times also called the munshi-1 hazrat (secretary of the presence), con- 
trolled the divan-i insha (chancellery), which employed a number of 
dabirs to draft the official and private correspondence between the sover- 
eign and other rulers, his own tributaries or officials." Although it was 
used initially, the term dabir seems to gradually have been replaced by the 


? Sunil Kumar, The Emergence of the Delhi Sultanate 1192-1286 (Delhi: Permanent Black, 
2007), p. 213. 
? The original Persian version of Nasa ih al-Mulk was lost during the floods of the river 
Musi in Hyderabad in 1908. An Urdu translation. of the manuscript is in 
A. T. Muhammad, Abd al-Jabbar Khan, Mahbub al-Watan Tazkirah i Salatin i Dakan, 
(Hyderabad: Matba-i Jamane,1910); a summary is in H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis of 
the Deccan (Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1985), pp. 55-6. 
Vazir (vizier) seems to be the preferred term for the chief minister in the Bahmani 
sultanate, although vakil is also used, sometimes as a synonym, sometimes apparently 
as a separate position. Vakil is a technical term of Islamic religion and law, meaning to 
commission, depute or authorise a person to act on behalf of another, whereas vazir 
originally carried the sense of ‘helper’ and referred to both secretaries and counsellors. 
A close counsellor of the ruler could be called a vazir ‘without holding the corresponding 
office. See Muhammad Qasim Zaman et al, ‘Wazir’, EI2 online (accessed 
14 September 2017), and Mawil Y. Izzi Dien, ‘Wakala’, EI2 online (accessed 
14 September 2017). In the sixteenth century the term peshva begins to be used, 
particularly in Qutb Shahi and Nizam Shahi documents, but vazir is also sometimes 
still used. A. Wink, ‘Péshwa’, EI2 online (accessed 14 September 2017). It is difficult to 
reconstruct the administrative hierarchy used in Bahmani and the successor sultanates 
because the terminology is inconsistent, and because particular titles did not necessarily 
connote a commonly agreed set of duties. Partly this is because contemporary rulers were 
not overly concerned with methods of ‘rational administration’, conceiving of politics, 
like their contemporaries, as — in the words of Moin — ‘a patterned display of sovereignty’. 
See A. Azfar Moin, The Millenial Soveriegn: Sacred Kingship and Sainthood in Islam 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 2012), p. 110. 
Sherwani, Bahmanis, p. 55. 
Qureshi argues that the department became known as the divan-i insha in Delhi rather 
than the divan-i risalat, as it was known under the Ghaznavids, because the Delhi sultans 
used the latter name for a separate department dealing with religious affairs and wagf 
endowments. The secretaries dealing with the sultan’s private correspondence were 
known as the katib-i khas. See Ishtiaq Husain Qureshi, The Administration of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, (Lahore: Sh. Muhammad Ashraf, 1942), pp. 84-6. 
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term munshi in the Deccan: writing in 1475, Mahmud Gavan uses the 
term munshi exclusively in his treatises. As will be argued below, this 
probably reflects the refinement and systematisation of the genre of 
insha within literary circles of the Persian Cosmopolis during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, since a munshz is literally a ‘writer of insha’. 


Epistolographic Networks 


Epistolographic skills were not merely the province of secretaries and 
scribes. Normative literature urged all courtiers to attain skills in writing 
letters. When discussing the role of a boon companion (nadim) Kai Kaus 
reminded his son: 


... [you] must have the ability to act as secretary both in Arabic and Persian; for if 
while in his private quarters, there arises for the king the necessity to have some- 
thing read or written, and, there being no secretary present, he calls upon you to 
read or write a letter, you must not lack the capacity to do it.’* 


Communication by letter was essential for the coherence and contin- 
ued existence of the sultanate. For the sultan, regular correspondence 
with individuals who had been deputed to distant regions of the kingdom 
either permanently, as governors or fort commanders, or temporarily, on 
military campaigns to subdue rebellious regions and conquer new terri- 
tory or on diplomatic missions to a rival or neighbouring power, was 
a crucial way to ensure he was aware of and seen to be in control of 
unfolding events in his kingdom, including possible challenges or threats 
to his power and position. Through letters the ruler informed his sub- 
ordinates of new policies on fiscal matters, including taxes to be levied 
and revenue collection; military manoeuvres including army musters and 
campaigns; new religious policies including a change of adherence to 
Sunni or Shia doctrines; judicial decisions or rulings; matters of celebra- 
tion such as the birth of an heir or a royal marriage. Moreover, individuals 
could be recalled to court, chastised, commended, congratulated or 
redeployed through letters from the ruler. For their part, administrative 
and military officials used letters to report events far from court to the 
ruler, but also to draw attention to their own praiseworthy actions or 
undeserved suffering in the hope of reward or redress from the ruler. 

Equally importantly, the letter formed a vital instrument allowing 
individuals of all ranks to negotiate the complex social figuration of the 
world of the court. Courtiers wrote letters to congratulate each other on 
the birth ofa child or the acquisition of a position at court; to condole with 


14 ON, p. 197. 
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each other for the death of a family member; to establish or maintain 
patronage relations, including requests for letters of introduction, travel 
certificates or aid in furthering business affairs; to request assistance in 
bringing one's situation to the attention of the ruler; to compliment 
a powerful ally for his piety or scholarship and for a myriad of other 
reasons. 

This multilayered, horizontal and vertical epistolographic network 
spread far beyond the boundaries of a particular court or sultanate, 
tying into the multitude of other networks which stretched across the 
extent of the Persian Cosmopolis. Thus, the scholarly correspondence 
between the Bahmani vizier Mahmud Gavan and the Timurid poet and 
Sufi Abd al-Rahman Jami (1414—92) established not just a bond between 
two powerful individuals, but also became a link in a constellation of 
networks that connected the Bahmani court in the Deccan with both the 
Timurid court of Herat where Jami was patronised and the Naqshbandi 
silsilah of which Jami was an important sheikh.'? Drawing on these net- 
works, a man, identified only as a descendant of the martyred Abi al- 
Qasim Samarqandi, wishing to escape hardship in Herat and travel to 
Gulbarga, ‘where he has travelled earlier and established certain of his 
[business] affairs’, approached the Naqshbandi sheikh Muhammad 
b. Amin al-Din. This sheikh wrote a letter to his fellow sheikh, Jami, 
requesting him not only to issue a travel letter (khatt-i rahi) but also to 
‘grant a recommendation on his behalf to the Malik al-Tujjar [Mahmud 
Gavan] who is from among the faithful and sincere friends of his Majesty, 
so that efforts may be expended regarding his affairs, since he is intending 
to travel [first] to the Hijaz’.'° The way in which networks overlapped 
with and fed into various other networks is also demonstrated here: both 
Gavan's powerful political connections and his mercantile network are 
evoked by the use of his title Malik al-Tujjar and the reference to the 
Hiaz, where his brother and nephews were based. As Bahmani vizier, 
Gavan may also have had influence over the Gulbargiyya madrasa in 
Mecca, enabling him to instruct that a particular traveller under his 


1? For the correspondence between Jami and Gavan, see RI. The Osmania University 
manuscript (MS no. 1117) of the Insha’-i Jami contains eight letters from Jami to 
Gavan, including one Arabic and two Persian qasidahs in praise of Gavan. See 
H. K. Sherwani, Mahmud Gawan: The Great Bahmani Wazir (Allahabad: Allahabad 
Law Journal Press, 1942). See also the letter written by Jami in the form of a poem to 
Malik al-Tujjar-i Hind (Mahmud Gavan), in Nur al-Din Abd al-Rahman ibn Ahmad 
Jami, Namah-ha va Munsha’at-i Jami, ed. A. Urunbaev and Adrar Rahmanuf (Tehran: 
Miràs-i Maktüb, 1999), letter no. 414, p. 274. 

16 Jo-Ann Gross and Asom Urunbaev (eds.), The Letters of Khwaja ‘Ubayd Allah Ahrar and 
his Associates (Leiden: Brill, 2002), pp. 245-7. 
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protection be given food and lodgings.'’ Thus, facilitated by an epistolo- 
graphic network, a traveller from Herat could hope to gain access to 
patronage, trading and scholarly networks at the court of Bidar and 
throughout the Bahmani sultanate as well as those networks that linked 
that sultanate to the Hijaz. 


The Development of Insha 


Given the centrality of letters and letter writing in courtly life and the 
functioning of the networks that threaded their way across the Persian 
Cosmopolis, it is not surprising that letters themselves became the object 
of intense scrutiny and generic refinement and in many cases came to 
stand as an index of the learning of the writer through the development, 
elaboration and popularisation of the genre of insha. 

In its original meaning, the Arabic word insha means creation or 
production, but over time it came to be employed to describe all kinds 
of prose compositions. Islam notes that although the word insha even- 
tually became exclusively associated with correspondence, properly 
speaking, there were two broad forms of insha: khutab (sermons, 
addresses) and tarassul (deliberate writing).'® Khutab were elegant prose 
compositions based on certain premises and written on a wide variety of 
themes. Tarassul, on the other hand, was more closely associated with 
correspondence, although since letters would often contain an element of 
khutab, a munshi was required to be familiar with both forms. ° 

'The modern understanding ofletters as inherently private and personal 
communications between two individuals tends to obscure the fact that in 
early modern courts both letter writing and reading were highly performa- 
tive and public oral acts. A carefully drafted letter would be read aloud 
in open court, changes made and approved. A letter received at court 
would be read aloud to the ruler, whilst the letter sent from the sultan to 
a noble could be proclaimed publicly by the messenger who had brought 
it, and respect would be paid to the letter as if it were the sultan himself. 
Letters also had an interesting public ‘afterlife’: not only in didactic insha 


17 The Gulbargiyya madrasa was established by the Bahmani sultan Ahmad Shah in 
1428-9. According to the original deed of endowment the Bahmani sultan retained the 
prerogative of appointing teachers and stipulating the entry criteria for students, and it is 
possible that a powerful vizier like Gavan would have been able to influence such choices. 
See Richard T. Mortel, ‘Madrasas in Mecca during the Medieval Period: A Descriptive 
Study Based on Literary Sources’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 60 
(2) (1997), 236-52, especially 245-6. 

18 Riazul Islam, A Calendar of Documents on Indo Persian Relations 1500-1750 (Tehran: 
Iranian Culture Foundation, 1979), vol. I, pp. 1-2. 

1? Islam, Calendar of Documents, pp. 1-8. 
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collections, or chancellery records, but also preserved by recipients, in 
memorial albums and muraqqa (scrapbooks).*° We know little about 
how such compilations circulated, but it is likely that they played a role 
in curating an individual's social standing; demonstrating friendships and 
acquaintances with powerful individuals across the Cosmopolis. 

There is a long tradition of compiling manuals for the instruction of 
novice scribes in both Pahlavi and Arabic, but the first Persian insha 
collection, Zznat al-kuttab, was compiled in the eleventh century by the 
Ghaznavid dabir Abu al-Fazl Baihagi.^' Insha collections were generally 
a compilation of documents from a variety of sources, the aim of the 
compiler being to provide exemplary specimens of every possible kind of 
document, including some specimens fabricated by himself if necessary. 
Sometimes these fabrications are clearly marked as nuskhat (exemplar), 
but other fabrications may be less evident, including letters which purport 
to be authentic, complete with details of contemporary names and 
events.^? Since the aim of the compiler was to highlight exemplary style 
and form, facts could be manipulated in accordance with stylistic need 
and were not reproduced with the intention of presenting a faithful replica 
of an ‘authentic’ document for posterity.” Even if posterity were 
a consideration, the compiler would want to ensure the collected docu- 
ments reflected his own status as an influential and exemplary courtier in 
a powerful kingdom, and would be tempted to eliminate anything which 
did not reflect this constructed image. Although these issues make insha 
collections problematic as a source for the reconstruction of narrative 
history, they remain an invaluable source for the investigation of the 
norms of courtly etiquette and behaviour. 

By the time of the Mongol invasions the prose style used in insha had 
become known as the sabk-i masnu, or artificial style. This style was 
characterised by rhymed prose, figures of speech, literary and historical 
digressions comprehensible only to those acquainted with a vast literary 
heritage, an increased tendency to quote poetry, and the use of formal 
titles to refer to the addressee rather than by name. Literary artifices used 


20 See Gross and Urunbaev (eds.), Letters of Khwaja ‘Ubayd Allah, pp. 23-55 on the album 
of the Timurid statesman, Ali Shir Navai. The word muraqqa’ means patchwork and was 
applied to compilations of images and calligraphic exemplars, including pages from 
personal letters. 

?! Ishtiyaq Ahmad Zilli, ‘Development of Insha’ Literature to the End of Akbar’s Reign’ in 
Muzaffar Alam, Francoise Nalini Delvoye, Marc Gaborieau (eds.), The Making of Indo 
Persian Culture: Indian and French Studies (Delhi: Manohar, 2000), pp. 309-49. 

22 Z. Ahmad, Abul Fazl: Ahwal wa Asar (Lahore: 1975), pp. 185-97, uses internal evidence 
to judge that some letters in Ruqa'at-i Abul Fazl are fabrications. 

?3 Original documents were also replicated: copies of at least some of the letters in Mahmud 
Gavan’s insha collection can be found in the dar al-insha archives of other contemporary 
kingdoms. See Sherwani, Gawan, pp. 223-6. 
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included writing in such a way that the lips would not touch, or so that the 
tongue would not move when the letter was read aloud; writing only with 
undotted letters; or only with words without an alif, and many other 
stylistic gymnastics.^^ The Mongols attempted to replace this with 
a simpler more direct style, as typified by the writing of Rashid al-Din 
Fazl Allah, but were only partially successful; many litterateurs, particu- 
larly those who had fled the Mongol invasions, continued to champion 
the sabk-i masnii’ as the more cultivated style.” 

Both styles were introduced into sultanate India: Amir Khusrau Dihlavi, 
author of the first Indo-Persian isha collection, developed the sabk-1 masnu 
into an even more elaborate style in the Rasa ‘i al-Ijaz; this style later became 
known as sabk-i hindi. ^ The Mongol style was seen in the Insha’-i Mahru by 
the Tughluq noble Ain al-Mulk Mahru.” The third Indo-Persian author 
who compiled an insha collection was the Bahmani vizier Mahmud Gavan, 
and it is to a discussion of Gavan and his treatises that this chapter now turns. 


Defining Insha in the Bahmani Sultanate: The Manazir 
al-Insha’ 


Throughout his life, as we have seen, Mahmud Gavan combined the roles 
of merchant, scholar and the most powerful noble in the Bahmani court; 
holding the position of regent for five years and vazir for at least twenty 
years. His fame as a merchant was well known throughout the Persian 
Cosmopolis, but his scholarship was equally recognised by his contem- 
poraries. Both the Timurid historian Abd al-Razzaq Samarqandi and the 
Egyptian hadith scholar and prosopographer al-Sakhawi (1427-97) 
praised his knowledge and learning." Al-Sakhawi had met Gavan in 
Cairo in 1440, where he had studied with al-Sakhawi's teacher, the 
renowned hadith scholar Ibn Hajjar al-Asqalani.?^? In 1468, Jalal al-Din 


24 Islam, Calendar, Introduction. ° Mohiuddin, Chancellery. 

26 See Shamsur Rahman Farugi, ‘A Stranger In The City: The Poetics of Sabk-e Hindi’, The 
Annual of Urdu Studies, 19 (2004), 1-93. More recently scholars have questioned the useful- 
ness of this term. See Rajeev Kinra, ‘Fresh Words for a Fresh World: Taza-gi’i and the 
Poetics of Newness in Early Modern Indo-Persian Poetry’, Sikh Formations, 3(2) (2007), 
125-49. 

?7 Zilli, ‘Insha’’. 

?8 Sherwani, Bahmanis, pp. 227-8. See ‘al- Sakhàwi, Abū Yaküb Yusuf b. Abi Bakr 
b. Muhammad al-Khwarazmi Siradj al-Din’, EJ2 online (accessed 19 September 2007). 

2% Al-Sakhawi notes that Gavan had also met ‘our sheikh’ (Ibn Hajjar) in Damascus. See Shams 
al-Din Muhammad ibn Abd al-Rahman al-Sakhawi, A/-Dazw' al-lami' li ahli al-Qarni al-Tasi 
(Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1992), vol. X, pp. 144—5. I thank Patrick D'Silva for translating this 
passage for me. This meeting may have been before Gavan arrived in Cairo in 1440, since Ibn 
Hajjar accompanied the entourage of Sultan Barsbay to Syria in 1432-3. F. Rosenthal, ‘Ibn 
Hadjar al-'Askalani', EI2 online (accessed 19 September 2017). Both Ibn Hajjar, who came 
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Davani, author of the AkAlag-i Falali, dedicated his Shavakil al-hür, 
a commentary on Shaikh Shihab al-din Suhravardi's Hayakil al-Nür, to 
Gavan, who he described as ‘protector of the faith’.°° As mentioned 
above, Gavan maintained close epistolary friendships with various other 
leading intellectual luminaries of the time: including the Timurid histor- 
ian and occultist Sharaf al-Din Ali Yazdi; the Sufi-poet Jami, who referred 
to himself as Mahmud Gavan’s ‘slave’; and with Jami's preceptor, the 
Naqshbandi sheikh Khvajah Ubaidullah al-Ahrar. 

Gavan's scholarly interests were given a physical form not only in the 
shape of the great madrasa (college) he built and endowed at Bidar in 
1472, where at his invitation ‘learned men and teachers of renown con- 
gregated from all parts of the east’, but also through his authorship of two 
books on the subject of insha; the pedagogical manual Manazir al-Insha’ 
(The Aspects of Insha) and the compilation volume Riyaz al-Insha’ (The 
Gardens/Practices of Insha), discussed in this volume, Chapter 1.°! The 
Manazir's popularity endured through the later Mughal period, serving as 
the basis for later insha treatises, and its fame extended beyond India to 
Turkey.** Several modern scholars writing on insha in south Asia have 
taken Mahmud Gavan’s text as the standard rules of composition against 
which examples of insha styles are measured. ^? 


from a wealthy family of Karimi merchants, and Sultan Barsbay, who imposed a monopoly 
on the lucrative Indian Ocean trade, forcing Indian merchants to land their goods at Jidda 
rather than Aden, would have been important mercantile connections for the Gavan family. 
G. Wiet, ‘Barsbay’, EI2 online (accessed 19 September 2017) and Leonor Fernandes, 
*Barsbay, al-Malik al-Ashraf, EI3 online (accessed 19 September 2017). 
30 Jalal al Din al-Dawwani [Davani] Shawakil-al-Har fi Sharh-i-Hayakil-al-Nar: 
A Commentary on Hayàkil-al-Nür, critically edited by M. Abdul Haq and Muhammad 
Yousuf Kokan (Madras: Government Oriental Manuscripts Library, 1953). 
Sherwani, Bahmanis, p. 203. The dating of these volumes is disputed. Internal references 
to the Riyaz al-Insha@’ in the Manazir al-Insha’ (e.g. MI, f. 74) show that the pedagogical 
treatise was composed after the compilation volume. Sherwani dated Manàzir to 1475 
(Sherwani, Mahmud Gawan, p. 187) but Aubin argues that since the Riyaz predated the 
Manazir, and the Riyaz contains several letters sent in 1477 by Gavan on the death of 
Sultan Ala al-Din Gilani (d. 1476), the Manàzir should be dated to 1477-8. Jean Aubin, 
‘Indo Islamica I: La Vie et Oeuvre de Nimdihi', Revue des Etudes Islamiques, (1966) 
61-81, especially 64, n. 7. 
32 According to Mohiuddin, Chancellery, p. 243, the Dastür-i Shigarf of the Hindu munshi, 
Bhopat Ray, was based on the Manazir al-Insha’. The Riyaz al-Insha’ served as a source for 
a late Mughal treatise on insha, the Daqà'iq al-Insha’ of Ranjhor Kayasth, and by the eight- 
eenth century was considered a standard text for the study of insha, see Mohiuddin, 
Chancellery, pp. 43-4, note 5. Storey lists seventeen extant manuscript copies of the 
Manáàzir and twenty-seven manuscripts of the Riyaz. C. A. Storey, Persian Literature: A Bio- 
Bibhographical Survey, vol. III, part 2, D. Rhetoric, Riddles and Chronograms, E. Ornate Prose 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, and Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 1984). 
Zilli, ‘Insha’’; Mohiuddin, Chancellery; Islam, Calendar; Matthew Melvin-Koushki, “The 
Delicate Art of Agression: Uzun Hasan’s Fathnama to Qaytbay of 1469,’ Iranian Studies, 
44(2) (2011), 193-214. 
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Although not a particularly long treatise, the Manazir al-Insha’ is both 
ambitious and exhaustive in its ambit. The work is divided into two 
maqamat or sections.** The first is a long disquisition on various key 
aspects of language and writing, including philosophical, grammatical 
and stylistic issues, which acts as a synthetic survey of Arabic literary 
theory: Gavan starts with a definition of insha that leads to a philosophical 
discussion on the ways of knowing. This is followed by a systematic 
examination of the various parts of discourse, starting with individual 
letters (lafz) and moving on to words (kalimah) with a summary of the 
eleventh-century Asharite-Mutazillite controversy over the roles of man 
and God in coining words (kalam).?? Sub-disciplines of Arabic literary 
knowledge like im al-balaghat (the science of eloquence) are introduced 
and reviewed as are literary conceits like metaphors and similes, which are 
explained and illustrated with good and bad examples. The next unit of 
analysis is the sentence, followed by the methods of combining sentences 
according to the principles of praiseworthy speech. Finally, Gavan ends 
the first magamat with a discussion on the qualities of the composer of 
speech, the munshi. 

It is not until the second magamat that Gavan turns his attention to the 
generic particularities of insha: describing the different kinds of letters; 
the different components (rukn) of which each type is composed; and the 
particular conditions (sharita) which obtain in each case. ^ Contrary to 
what we might assume, insha manuals were not restricted to the letter 
forms most commonly used for the transmission of vital information to 
and from the royal court, but gave equal importance to the complex rules 
for letter types we might nowadays — anachronistically — think of as ‘more 
trivial or *more personal'. Gavan's work is no exception to this tendency: 
he enumerates the eleven essential parts that made up a condolence letter 
(taziyat-namah), the twelve parts that made up a congratulatory missive 
(tahniyat-namah), and the fourteen parts that should constitute a letter to 
an equal (maktub), along with detailing the rules for writing farman 
(mandate), fathnamah (victory letter), ahdnamah (treaty), ariza (petition) 
and ruqa (short note), as well as both permissible and unacceptable 
abridgments in common usage. The treatise concludes with 
a discussion on the nature of the Arabic script. 


34 The word magamat was also used for sessions in which men would orally translate 
sections of the Quran in the mosques; reading a passage in Arabic and then translating 
it into the local language. Gavan may have used this word because of its appropriateness 
for his explanatory style: throughout the text, each point is explained first in Arabic and 
then translated into Persian. I thank Dr Yunus Jaffery for pointing this out. 

35 L, Gardet, ‘Kalam’, EI2 online (accessed 22 March 2008). 

56 This technical section of the treatise has attracted the most scholarly attention to date. 
See Islam, Calendar, and Mohiuddin, Chancellery. 
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The Transformative Powers of Speech 


Gavan’s choice to compose a pedagogical treatise that would train stu- 
dents in the art of insha is, at one level, easy to comprehend. As vizier, he 
understood the importance of letters in the political and administrative 
affairs of the sultanate, and it was in his interest to ensure a well-trained 
cadre of munshis were available for service in the Bahmani dar-al-insha. 
His immediate motivation was the lack of adequate books available for 
novices. Lamenting this lack, Gavan points out that a student could not 
hope to master the art of insha by relying merely on 


... books of correspondence (tarasullat) and the hearsay of the learned ones of 
eloquent address about some of the virtues of composition and the faults of 
arrangement, [... since] they would have gained only a [single] drop from the 
ocean and a [single] date from Basra.^' 


His treatise was therefore envisaged as a solution to this deficiency: 


And since the ease of gain of the seekers was the requirement of the heart [there- 
fore] abundant care has been taken in the clarification of the passages of the 
book.?? 


Throughout, Gavan's intention, as is made clear by both the concise 
nature of his explanations of each issue and by the frequent references 
he makes to the writings of famous Arabic literary theorists, like Qazvini, 
Sakkaki or Jurjani, is to summarise the current state of knowledge, rather 
than to redefine accepted literary categories. ? 

But Gavan's definition of insha goes beyond a functional description of 
a pragmatically useful skill for courtly service. This is clear from the 
encomium with which Gavan commences his discussion of insha. Here 
he vaunts the primordial importance of sukhun, meaning discourse, 
speech or word, which was responsible for the creation and organisation 
of the world: 


'The reins of the appearance and superiority of Adam and the bridle of the 
organisation ofthe whole universe is in the hand ofthe valiant horseman of speech 
and the ink (kaf) and the letter kafare interpreted by the pens, because it is certain 


37 MLf3a. ° ML f 4b. 

3° al-Qazvini (1268-1338) was the chief gà? in Syria and Egypt and author of two famous 
compendiums on rhetoric, including the Takhlis al-Miftàh which is a digest of the third 
section of the Miftah al-‘ulim by al-Sakkaki. See S. A. Bonebakker, ‘al- Kazwini (Khatib 
dimashk)’, EI2 online (accessed 22 March 2008). al-Sakkaki (c. 1160-1229) was an 
influential rhetorician writing in Arabic. See W. P. Heinrichs, ‘al-Sakkaki’, EI2 online 
(accessed 22 March 2008). al-Sakkaki's treatise was based on the Asrar al-balagha and the 
Dala’il al-ijàz of Jurjani (d. 1078), a philologist and literary theorist. See K. Abu Deeb, 
‘al-Djurdjanr’, EI2 online (accessed 22 March 2008). 
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that the creation of things is by the word ‘Kun!’ (‘Be!’) and the utmost extent of 
manifestations is by speech. ^? 


With this reference to the Quranic account of creation, in which God 
spoke the imperative ‘Kun’ and the world came into existence, Gavan 
rooted the genre of insha in the generative and transformative power of 
speech.“ 

The ambiguity inherent in this passage, in which it is unclear whether 
the act of creation was an act of divine speech, or whether divine inscrip- 
tion on a heavenly tablet was coterminous with the creative speech, is an 
ambiguity rooted in the Quran itself. ^? It is particularly appropriate in 
Gavan’s usage, since the lack of a clear distinction between spoken and 
written language is also one that characterised the genre of insha. Khutab, 
the second form of insha, was closely related to the art of public oratory in 
both formal rules and often in subject matter, and letters themselves were 
often proclaimed aloud, rather than read silently.“ In order to underline 
the claim for the generative power of speech, Gavan cites a verse from an 
unidentified poet: ‘speech is the first [part] of creation and speech is the 
final [part] of action ...’** Moreover, emphasising that speech was not 
merely oral, Gavan points to the longevity of speech, quoting an appro- 
priate initiatory verse: ‘Speech remains a memorial in the world; time 
does not make speech wear out.’*” 

Given the transformative potential of speech and its importance in 
courtly society, Gavan makes a forceful argument that the art of insha is 
an essential foundation for the study of all other branches of literature. 
And, as has already been noted in Chapter 3, he expressed this in surpris- 
ingly mercantile terms: 


[Insha’] which is the touchstone of this money, which is current [i.e. speech] is the 
most excellent capital and knowing a true coin from a false coin is the most perfect 
art. It is for this reason that the trains of the foundations of the arts of literature are 
arriving at the environs of the Ka’aba of the art of Insha’.*° 


4° MT f. 3a. 

^1 Ror God's creation by means of the imperative ‘Be’. See Quran 2:117; 3:47; 19:35; 
40:68; cf. 3:59; 6:73; 16:40; 36:82 and Matthias Radscheit, "Word of God' in 
Jane Dammen McAuliffe (ed.), Encyclopaedia of the Qur'àn (Washington DC: Brill, 
2001-6). 

42 This ambiguity is found even in the first Quranic revelation (surah 96, The Blood-clot) 
which starts with the command ‘Iq'ra!’; meaning both recite and read, potentially 
implying the existence of something written. The ambiguity gave rise to complex theo- 
logical discussions about whether the Quran was created or eternal, and also produced 
a fertile crop of appropriate literary metaphors. 

^5 Philip Hallden, "What is Arab Islamic Rhetoric? Rethinking the History of Muslim 
Oratory Art and Homiletics’, International Journal of Middle East Studies, 37 (2005), 
19-38. 

^ MLf3a. 9*9 MLf3a. *° ML f. 3a. 
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Insha and the Science of Letters 


Gavan's opening disquisition on the generative power of insha could 
merely be seen as an opening rhetorical flourish based around an etymo- 
logical pun: as explained earlier, the original meaning of the word insha is 
creation and it retained this meaning in both Arabic and Persian usage. 
However, it could also be that by commencing his treatise on insha in this 
way, Gavan was signalling his intellectual commitment to a specific philo- 
sophical approach: the science of letters. 

Lettrism, or the science of letters (jafr, or ilm al-hurüf), has until 
recently, been largely seen as a fringe movement associated with the 
messianic and revolutionary fifteenth-century group known as the 
Hurufis. However, as recent scholarly works have shown, the science of 
letters was a much more widespread, indeed a mainstream, intellectual 
trend in the fifteenth-century Persian Cosmopolis. Following Koushki, 
lettrism can be defined as *... any type of methodology (e.g. jafr, ilm al- 
hurüf) centred on letters as keys to deciphering (and manipulating) all 
levels of physical, imaginal and spiritual reality’.*’ According to Binbas, 
lettrist theories presume the existence of a comprehensible cosmic theory, 
and see the Quran as ‘... the gateway to the secrets of cosmic unity and its 
muqatta ‘at or “isolated letters” are keys to understanding the text’. Each 
letter of the Arabic alphabet is considered to possess a whole series of 
other correspondences: numerological, astrological, alchemical and 
magical. Although it was presented as a science that could be acquired, 
true knowledge of the science of letters required not only extensive train- 
ing in mathematics, astronomy and the religious sciences, but also visions 
and divine guidance. Once acquired, knowledge of this science broadly 
took two forms: efforts to decipher the underlying meanings of the phys- 
ical and metaphysical cosmos, and efforts to manipulate that cosmos. ^? 

In the late fourteenth century, the foremost expert of the science of 
letters was the Iranian scholar and ‘occultist’ Sayyid Husain Akhlati (d. 
1397), who had found a prominent place in Mamluk courtly circles, 
including a close relationship with the Mamluk sultan Barquq, to 
whom he is said to have dedicated a book."? Although Akhlati seems to 


47 Matthew Melvin-Koushki, ‘The Occult Challenge to Philosophy and Messianism in 
Early Timurid Iran: Ibn Turka’s Lettrism as a New Metaphysics’ in Orkhan Mir- 
Kasimov (ed.), Unity in Diversity: Mysticism, Messianism and the Construction of Religious 
Authority in Islam (Leiden: Brill, 2014), pp. 247-76. See p. 250. 

48 Ilker Evrim Binbas, Intellectual Networks in Timurid Iran: Sharaf al-Din Ali Yazdi and the 
Islamicate Republic of Letters (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2016), p. 151. 

a Binbas, Networks, pp. 150-64, for a summary of the fifteenth-century understandings of 
the science of letters. 

20 Binbas, Networks, pp. 114—22. 
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have spent most of his life in Cairo, he had quite a large following in the 
Timurid lands. Amongst Akhlati’s Timurid students were the intellectual 
Sain al-Din Ali Turka (1369-1432), and Turka's own pupil, the historian 
Sharaf al-Din Ali Yazdi, who travelled together to Cairo in order to study 
the science of letters with him.” In his writings, one of which was written 
on the orders of Akhlati, and which were instrumental in the popularising 
of this science, Turka defined lettrism as both a practice and a philosophy, 
and as a ‘universalist’ science: the ‘key to the unification of all human 
knowledge of the cosmos'.^? 

In a compelling new analysis of intellectual networks in Timurid Iran, 
Binbas has argued for the existence of an Islamicate ‘republic of letters’ in 
the fifteenth century, whose influence over contemporary political and 
religious life is only just beginning to be appreciated. Binbas identifies 
a shared commitment to the occult sciences, especially the science of 
letters, among the participants in this epistolary network.°’ This network 
extended to Ottoman Anatolia as well as Timurid Iran: one of the major 
sources for the existence of this network is the writing of the Ottoman 
historian Abd al-Rahman al-Bistami (d. 1454), who referred to this net- 
work as the Jkhvan al-safa va killan al-vafa (The Brethern of Purity and 
Friends of Loyalty), appropriating the name of the eponymous, secretive 
and influential tenth-century group of Neoplatonist thinkers.?^ Although 
he died before the fifteenth century began, Sayyid Husain Akhlati was an 
important node in this network: his works and reputation spread by 
intellectuals, including Turka, Yazdi, and Jalal al-Din Davani in the 
Timurid domains, and in the Ottoman domains by the jurist Shaykh 
Bedreddin (d. 1416), leader of a socio-religious rebellion against the 
Ottoman dynasty.” 

Was Gavan part of this Islamicate ‘republic of letters’? Evidence from 
Gavan’s own life is inconclusive. Gavan was a correspondent of Yazdi, 
since the Riyaz al-Insha’ includes a letter to Yazdi, in which Gavan 
addresses him as ‘one of those who seek the Kaaba of the tahqīq and 
igan’ (lit. ascertaining and being sure of the truth), which Binbas defines 
as areference to a distinct category of intellectual network at the time, one 
in which the participants were engaged in using the muqatta‘at of the 


?! Melvin-Koushki, ‘The Occult Challenge', 246-7. 

?? Melvin-Koushki, ‘The Occult Challenge’, 253-4. As a practice, lettrism focused on the 
Occult practices of the letters and ways in which these could be manipulated, whilst as 
a theory, lettrism was said to be concerned more with the meanings of the letters’ 
underlying realities. See also Matthew Melvin-Koushki, “The Quest for a Universal 
Science: The Occult Philosophy of Sa‘in al-Din Turka Isfahani (1369-1432), PhD 
dissertation, Yale University (2012). 

23 Binbas, Networks, pp. 8, 12. 25 Binbas, Networks, pp. 104-13. 

95 Binbas, Networks, pp. 122-40. 
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Quran to decipher the secrets of existence. "^ However, I have not yet 
found any evidence of correspondence between Gavan and Sain al-Din 
Turka.” Contemporary biographers relate that Gavan spent time study- 
ing in intellectual centres including Damascus and Cairo where Akhlati 
had lived. Of course, by the time Gavan reached Cairo in 1440, both 
Akhlati and Turka were dead, and Yazdi had long since returned to Iran. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that in both cities Gavan studied with other 
individuals associated with Akhlati, Turka or with lettrism more gener- 
ally. Certainly the Timurid theologian and philosopher Jalal al-Din 
Davani, author of both a practical and a philosophical treatise on lettrism, 
had — as mentioned above — great esteem for Gavan. "^ On the other hand 
in his insha collection there are more frequent letters to contemporaries 
such as Jami, who did not share the same intellectual leanings towards the 
science of letters.” Additionally, Gavan describes his own attachment to 
the Nimatullahi silsilah, but the extent to which the Nimatullahis 
approved ofthe science ofletters is unclear: accounts of meetings between 
the founder of the silsilah, Shah Nimatullah and Akhlati, stress the con- 
tentious relationship of the two men.°° 

Gavan's own writing gives further support for the suggestion that he 
was, to some extent at least, influenced by the theory of the science of 
letters. Although I am not familiar enough with the intricacies of lettrist 
philosophy to make a persuasive argument in this regard, Gavan's con- 
tention, quoted in Chapter 1, that ‘existence (vujüd) is divided into four 
kinds’ masking an underlying cosmic unity, seems to echo Sain al-Din 
Turka’s argument that ‘existence (vujid) has multiple layers (maratib)’, 
the meaning of all of which are made manifest ‘in the layer of words’ 
(martaba-yi kalàm).?' Moreover, whether or not Gavan was overtly iden- 
tifying the science of letters as the underlying philosophy of his work, it 


29 Binbas, Networks, p. 96, citing Gavan, RI, p. 64. For the varied contemporary meanings 

of tahqiq, see Binbas, Networks, pp. 96-104. 

It is possible that Gavan and Yazdi had corresponded or known each other before 

Gavan's move to the Deccan, and that the correspondence (which would have been at 

least twenty years old by the time of the compilation of the Riyaz al-Inshá ', since Yazdi 

died in 1454) had not been preserved or was not thought appropriate to include in 

Gavan's volume of exemplary letters. A similar argument could be made to explain the 

lack of any correspondence with Sain al-Din Turka. 

58 Melvin-Koushki, ‘Challenge’, 268. ?? Melvin-Koushki, ‘Challenge’, 269. 

60 Binbaş, Networks, pp. 119-21. 

9! Compare MI with Sain al-Din Turka, Risála-yi Shaqq, cited in Binbas, Networks, p. 161. 
Until recently there was very little scholarly research either on the ‘science of letters’, or 
on Timurid intellectuals more generally, so my initial readings of Gavan's works were not 
informed by an awareness of the specific philosophies and vocabulary of this science. 
I came first to the conclusion that Gavan considered writing to be a powerful generative 
and transformative tool that acted in the world and on the body, before Ibecame aware of 
the existence of a contemporary scholarly network centred around the shared philosophy 
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certainly becomes clear as we read through the Manazir al-Insha’ that 
Gavan sees insha as a powerful generative and transformative force, 
which, if properly wielded, effects change over not only social and pol- 
itical bodies but the body and the soul of both the writer and the recipient. 
In the following sections, I will consider each of these transformations — 
social, political and bodily — in turn. 


Transforming the Social World 


As the touchstone of speech, and the foundation of other literary arts, 
insha must, in Gavan's view, be informed by a thorough understanding of 
Arabic literary theory. In order to ensure the ambitious courtier is fully 
equipped in this regard, Gavan provides a detailed summary of key 
concepts in the first maqamat of his treatise. One of the most important 
concepts is eloquence (balaghar).9? 

Eloquence, according to Gavan, meant suitable discourse, that is, 
speech with clear (fasahat) words, chosen according to the particular 
requisites of the position of the speaker and the addressee. It is therefore 
at this point that literary theory intersects with the social world: 


Discourse (kalam) should be in accordance with every manner of particularities 
that are determined by the position (magam). For example, if the addressee is 
eloquent and he disapproves to the extent of ignoring the speaker, the speech [of 
the speaker] should be strengthened (mu akkad) and if his rejection is great, the 
speech should be even more emphasised . .. and if the addressee is a fool meaning 
he is not able to comprehend the subtleties of eloquence, speech appropriate for 
his service should be tossed [at him].9? 


Speech must therefore be carefully calibrated in all its constituent parts 
in order to be appropriate to the intelligence and rank of the addressee 
and the specifics of the occasion. Throughout his treatise the minutiae of 
language — grammar, word choices, sentence construction and figures of 
speech - is understood to play an active role in negotiating the social 


and practices of the science of letters. Consequently, further research is still required to 
definitively situate Gavan in the light of this new research. 

Gavan makes no claim to comprehensiveness in his explanation of balaghat, reflecting the 
complexity of the term. By the thirteenth century, balaghat was thought to be composed 
of three separate branches: the ilm al-maani, dealing with the different kinds of sentence 
and their use; the im al-bayan, dealing with the art of expressing oneself eloquently and 
without ambiguity; and the ilm al-badi, which deals with the embellishment of speech and 
defines a large number of tropes. A. Schaade, ‘Balagha’, EI2 online (accessed 
22 March 2008). Gavan summarises the use of ilm al-bayan and ilm al-badi in Persian 
compositions but notes that ‘spreading the dress of the principles of ilm al-ma ‘ani is too 
large for the small stature of this treatise’, MI, f. 14a. 

55 MI, f. 11b. 
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world. Language not only mirrors the society that the speaker inhabits, 
but as gradually becomes clear, can also negotiate, challenge and trans- 
form that reality. 

This concern with socially appropriate speech is apparent in the second 
maqamat of Gavan's treatise, which concentrates on the specificities ofthe 
various genres of letter writing. Even the choice of which genre to use is 
based on an understanding of the subtle gradations of hierarchy in the 
social world of the court. As Gavan points out: 


Each constellation of written speech [... which] rises in the sky ... must not be 
free of the east of the sender nor the west of the addressee, because the sender is 
either superior, or equal, or inferior to the addressee.°* 


The ranks of the sender and the addressee dictate the type of letter that 
can be sent. For example, if the superior is a sultan, then he will send 
a manshur (mandate), a fath namah or a farman (dictate). As a superior, 
sultans can also send ahd namah (treaty) but they cannot send a tahniyat 
namah or taziyat namah (letters of congratulations or condolence) since 
these are reserved exclusively for correspondence between equals or from 
an inferior to a superior. If, Gavan states, a sultan needs to convey 
condolences or greetings to an inferior person, such as a distant relative 
or one who has distinguished himself by exceptional service, he should 
use the form of maktub, which is generally reserved for correspondence 
between equals, or a misal, which is the form used by other non-royal 
superiors, such as ministers and nobles, fathers, revenue officers and the 
governors of provinces, when addressing an inferior. In general, an infer- 
ior must address his superiors in an ariza (petition), although on appro- 
priate occasions he should use an ahd namah, if promising obedience, 
a tahniyat namah or a taziyat namah. Transgression of these rules is said to 
be ‘utterly mistaken. ^? 

Having established the category of letter required, a munshi must then 
consider the specific kind ofletter that is to be written; a manshur will have 
different component parts if it is written to a skilled man (hunarmand) or 
to an official. Gavan then proceeds to give detailed descriptions of the 
numbered component parts of each type of letter, justifying his painstak- 
ing effort as an endeavour to avoid ‘the appearance of confusion and 
disorder in meanings or form’.°° He illustrates each type of letter with 
an example in which each component part is numbered, which he states 
are taken from his own munshaat, demonstrating his desire to establish his 


** MI, f. 60b. 5? ML f. 61a. 
99 MI, f. 61a. See Islam, Calendar vol. I, pp. 10-32, for a summary of the component parts of 
each kind of letter. 
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own definition of insha as normative.°’ The care taken to number each 
part and illustrate it with an example signals that Gavan clearly intended 
his book to be used as a pedagogical tool to train new munshis. Sometimes 
Gavan points out that there are various other styles, which might be 
encountered, and occasionally he includes an acceptable alternative for- 
mat, but more frequently he emphasises that the format he has described 
is the one that is most acceptable to the eloquent men of the past, who 
have been mentioned elsewhere in the treatise." Gavan warns that the 
absence or manipulation of the order of one or more of these parts, with 
the exception of the stated alternatives, or listed permissible ellipses of 
certain components, becomes either a signifier of the ignorance of the 
munshi, who will then become an object of ridicule by learned men, or 
a deliberate choice by a munshi in order to challenge the status of the 
addressee. 

The most detailed description of a specific genre is that of the maktub in 
its two types, the maktub khutab (letter of address) and the maktub javab 
(letter of reply), because its popularity had made it like ‘the currency used 
in the bazaar'.?? Since the maktub was the form reserved for communica- 
tion between equals, Gavan's assessment of its popularity implies 
a significant flattening out of the social order that is consonant with the 
highly mobile society of the Bahmani sultanate characterised by immigra- 
tion and upward mobility of slaves and non-elite individuals. 

Gavan starts his description of a maktub by summarising the contem- 
porary disagreements over the number of component parts (eleven, 
twelve or fourteen) of a maktub khutab, before declaring with finality 
that it must have fourteen components. Gavan's unease at the contem- 
porary sociological changes quickly becomes apparent, as he tries to 
reinstate a requirement to recognise gradations of rank even within this 
letter type explicitly intended for correspondence between equals: 


as has been said earlier, there are three grades of speech: superior, equal or 
inferior, and according to this it should be known that equality (musavat) has 
three grades. Because some of the great ones and nobles according to the worldly 
honour of rank are not equal to sultans, but the sultans [nevertheless] write 
maktübs to them out of regard and they also write maktübs to sultans and some 
great men by way of favour and benevolence, write maktibs to an [inferior] person 
who is unique in sincerity and service ... or who served his father or has the 
position of preceptor or is a distant relative. For this reason, three examples of the 
three ranks have been written for every component part of the maktib.”° 


97 This may be a reference to the Riyaz al-Insha’, but since some of the examples he uses do 
not appear in Riyaz, Gavan may have been referring to official chancellery records of his 
own composition for his examples. 

68 For example, MI, ff. 64a, 69a, 70b. °° ML f. 78b. 7° MI, f. 73a. 
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In the final sections of the second maqamat, Gavan supplies practical tips 
on how to enhance the impact of the message proclaimed by the form and 
content of a letter./! Social ranks are said to be of particular importance 
when writing a farman and should inform the description of the greatness of 
the sultan, (because ‘even sultans have ranks"); ^ the appropriate praise of 
the addressee; and the description ofthe person who has issued the farman: 


and if these ranks are not taken into consideration it will necessarily be an insult to 
the rank of sultan and a lack of manners to the ministers and he [the munshi] will 
certainly be dismissed. ? 


Rank is also considered crucial in both a tahniyat namah and a taziyat 
namah; in the former a munshi should be careful when expressing pleasure 
at the event that is being congratulated, when expressing hope and when 
pronouncing the benediction (dua), that he uses language appropriate to 
the rank of the addressee. In the latter, the rank ofthe sender, the addressee 
and the deceased should affect the language used to express grief. The cost 
of ignorance of ranks to a munshi in this case is not as dramatic as dismissal 
but quite as damaging to his personal status at court: laughter and ridicule 
(zahk) from learned munshis who know the appropriate titles. Gavan 
stresses that he has dwelt upon the importance of ranks in these types of 
letters precisely because it is no longer taken seriously: 


But in these times men are unwilling to observe the ranks especially in manshür 
namah, farman, fath namah, ‘ahd nama, ta ‘ziyat namah, tahniyat namah and misal. 
And there is so much craziness and so many mistakes in these aforementioned 
ones that are not in the maktüb, because, as a result of the excessive use of the 
maktüb, most writers on the whole observe rank." * 


Despite this contention that most writers observe rank in the maktub, 
Gavan gives detailed advice on how to discriminate between ranks in 
a maktub, since *maintaining writing according to rank is the greatest quality 
of a scribe". ^ Gavan's advice focuses on certain component parts which can 
be cut, such as the description of the name of the addressee, or the descrip- 
tion of the sender's desire to meet the addressee; the need to avoid certain 
words like ‘iblagh’ (convey) and ‘sal’ (send) for reasons of ‘humility’ 
(tawazu); and ways to avoid using the singular pronoun or imperative for 
the addressee, when the sender is a lower rank than the addressee. 

It could be argued that Gavan's concern with ranks is merely a concern 
to avoid disgrace or humiliation for the munshi, rather than a fear that 


7! For example, Gavan suggests commencing every letter with a benediction that joins the 
name of God, hua, with an epithet which epitomises the theme of the letter, so that when 
requesting assistance the munshi should write ‘hua al-mu’in’, or when demanding justice 
‘hua al-mughis.’ MI, f. 74a. 

72 MI,f.75a. ^" MI,f.76a. '"' MI,f.76b. ^" MI, f. 79a. 
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incorrect language will actually transform the world. Of course, in 
a networked courtly society, disgrace or humiliation of an individual 
could also have significant consequences for his own network of suppor- 
ters or followers. Nevertheless, Gavan's palpable unease with the current 
scribal tendencies to ignore the gradations of rank speaks of a more 
generalised concern for the preservation of social order through the use 
of appropriate language. 

'That Gavan considered language to be a powerful tool for asserting 
one's will over others is clear from an early argument he makes, to explain 
why insha is more useful to a sultan than poetry: 


the sharp sword of the munshi’s description which is set with beautiful jewels of 
writing and different kinds of metaphors, is so effective in acquiring greatness and 
other necessities for the rulers that through the intense heat of his influence, the 
descriptions of the excessive armies look like the darkness of the forelocks and 
through the curls and coils of the eloquent lines [describing] the troops, and the 
curling of the striking of the sharp swords, takes exactly the form of a coiled whip.’° 


Here, the power of the munshi’s language is so effective that enemies 
become tricked into believing the forelocks of the beloved are being 
described, rather than armies, and are chastised and subdued by the 
mere description of the swords and the troops. Even the physical form 
of the munshi’s handwriting — the very loops and curls of the letters are 
said to act as weapons to chastise and capture the recipient. 

This understanding of the transformative potential of language that 
runs throughout Gavan’s treatise gives a different slant to what might 
otherwise be interpreted as a cynical insight into the workings of courtly 
propaganda. In the following quote, Gavan describes how the fath namah 
can be a potent tool for adjusting political reality: 


the writing of the fath namah should be manifested with the best of dignified speech, 
with words of masculine qualities (fahla) and meanings and worthy of such force 
(matanat), because the contents of the fath nàmah are the mirror of the face of the 
dignity and dominance of the emperor. .. . if the enemy has been caught or killed or 
has been defeated and his country has been occupied, then the excessive size of the 
army of the enemy should be exaggerated and dwelt upon in speech because when this 
excessive size and power has been defeated and annihilated, it unfailingly shows the 
power of the emperor. However, if the emperor has only defeated [the enemy] but 
the power of his resistance was not totally nullified, the munshi should not exagger- 
ate the power and the excessive size of the army of the enemy. If he exaggerates [it 
should be] in the speed of the enemy's retreat and the loss of his stability and his 
escape in the war." ' 


76 MI, f. 3b. 7” MI, ff. 75a-b. 
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In the context of Gavan’s definition of insha as a creative and transforma- 
tive force, this passage becomes a suggestion about how to actually alter 
reality through words, rather than a mere attempt to disguise reality 
through exaggeration and dissimulation. 


Language Choices in the Persian Cosmopolis 


If we consider the structure of the Manazir al-Insha’, it is clear that Arabic 
played an important role in Gavan's definition of insha. To date, scholarly 
attention has largely ignored the first magamat, where key concepts of 
Arabic literary theory such as balaghat (eloquence) and fasahat (clarity) 
are summarised.” And yet, although Gavan does not appear to add 
anything new to the collected wisdom of the classical authors, like 
Qawzini or Jurjani, it is in this lengthy section that he makes several 
striking claims as to the importance of Arabic literary theory, pronuncia- 
tion and vocabulary as a guide for the writing of Persian. 

First of all, Gavan nominates the sentence (kalimah) as the most 
important part of discourse since it alone determines whether speech is 
accepted or rejected. Consequently, he argues, one must know the elem- 
ents that inspire acceptance and admiration and avoid those that pro- 
voke rejection and anger. Gavan argues for the use of an elevated and 
standardised language, which avoids both common speech and the dia- 
lectal peculiarities of the various Persian-speaking regions of the Persian 
Cosmopolis, taking written Arabic as the benchmark of correct speech. 
Thus, although he recognises that it is sometimes necessary to use lan- 
guage which is appropriate for the ‘tongue of the man of common people 
(aubash)', one must take care that such words are not used when addres- 
sing learned people. He cites a verse by the Delhi poet Amir Khusrau, 
which uses the colloquial word ‘gallashana’ (cunning) as an example of 
such incorrect speech.’’ Similarly, although learned men of particular 
regions may follow local dialectical trends in their spoken Persian, such as 
the scholars of Transoxiana who say ‘be-shin’ rather than the standard ‘be- 
nishin’, or those of various countries who pronounce the word ‘chesbida’ as 
*chefsida? or even ‘chefida’, or others who speak using a fatah (short vowel 
‘a’) instead of a zammah (short vowel ‘o’), when composing insha one 
should always take ‘the language of the pen of learned men’ as a guide for 
pronunciation, because learned men will avoid such colloquialisms in 
writing.^? 

Gavan recommends Arabic lexicons as a reliable guide to determining 
the correct orthography and diacritical marks of a word, and rails against 


78 Islam, Calendar, Mohiuddin, Chancellery. 7° ML f. 40b. °° ML f. 41b. 
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dependence on common usage or local pronunciation.” However, con- 
temporary Arabic is to be preferred over that used by the earliest writers; 
particularly in the matter of plurals Arabic poetry should not be followed 
slavishly, since some words used by celebrated Arabic poets like 
Mutanabbi (d. 965) are now considered obscure and are not used by 
‘the learned men of Arabia of this time'.*? 

Other criteria of praiseworthy speech focus mainly on the relation 
between pairs of sentences, such as ensuring that the second sentence 
does not repeat any words used in the first and that the second sentence, 
which will be remembered the most, be the best in both words and in 
meaning, to cover any faults of the first.^? Gavan also admonishes against 
the use of prepositions, which are said to ‘spoil the beauty of the arrange- 
ment of the work’, and emphasises that ignoring ‘the principles of ‘ilm al- 
bayàn is very tasteless’.** Finally he makes a strong personal case for the 
use of rhymed speech: 


Some of the preceding learned men did not feel bound to take rhymed prose into 
consideration. But to this humble person the appearance of the flowers of rhymed 
prose on the sweet-smelling tree of eloquent speech causes fruit of agreeable 
nature. Moreover, the writer of Miftah says, rhyme in prose writing has the 
characteristic of rhyme in poetic discourse and considering rhyme in the chapters 
of Divine Speech is a just witness of this condition and this speech is an unpar- 
alleled document. And if the consideration of rhyme is not observed in some 
sentences it is necessary that they should be of the same balance as it is written in 
the Exalted Word.^? 


'This quote encapsulates Mahmud Gavan's approach. His definition of 
insha is not as a vehicle of linguistic innovation but rather as a tool for 
conserving and propagating a highly ‘Arabicised’ Persian, which was 
rooted in the work of previous generations of scholars. Even when he 
disagrees with the scholarly consensus, as in the case of the use of rhymed 
prose, he supports his argument by reference to a respected Arabic scholar; 
in this case al-Sakkaki, the writer of the Mzftah al-‘Ulim (Key to the 
Sciences), who is credited with developing the concept of eloquence; and 
by reference to the ultimate exemplar of praiseworthy writing: the Quran.*° 

How can we understand Gavan’s forceful advocacy of this ‘Arabicised’ 
Persian as the language of insha, a genre understood to be of great 
practical value in contemporary courtly society? The fifteenth-century 
Deccan was a multilingual space, home to several powerful and well- 
established vernaculars and their respective literary cultures: Telugu, 


5! MI,f.40b. $ MIf.4la. *'MLf47a. *' MI, ff. 46b, 47a. ^ MI, f. 47b. 

86 Gavan’s reference could also be to al-Qazvini, author of the Takhlis al-Miftah, which is 
a digest of the third section of the Miftah al-‘Ulim by Sakkaki. See Bonebakker, ‘al- 
Kazwin?’. 
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Kannada and Marathi, and to the emergent vernacular of Dakani.*’ 
However, as Rao notes, language did not necessarily map neatly onto 
geography (and certainly not onto the modern linguistic states of the 
Deccan), nor was literary production necessarily written in the majority 
language of the area. ^ The Deccan was also home to languages more 
commonly considered transregional, such as Sanskrit and Persian, and to 
languages traditionally associated with another region, such as Tamil, 
and various Turkic languages. Arabic, however, was not widely spoken, 
but remained a language of traditional, largely religious scholarship. 
Gavan therefore had several choices open to him when defining the 
language of insha. He could have recommended using one ofthe vernacu- 
lar languages of the Deccan; he could have recommended a variant of 
Persian inflected by local Dakani vocabulary and usages; or a variant of 
Persian associated with a particular Iranian region; or — as he chose to do — 
he could have recommended a variant of Persian purged of regional 
peculiarities which used Arabic as a referential touchstone. There was 
nothing inevitable about this decision, as the linguistic choices of later 
Deccani sultans demonstrate.*” How then can we understand his choice? 
The political uses of language and literature in pre-modern South Asia 
have recently attracted significant scholarly attention, particularly the 
vexed questions of the spread of so-called ‘cosmopolitan languages’ like 
Sanskrit and Persian beyond their original homelands; and the interaction 
of these languages with vernaculars in the multilingual environments of 
the era.?? Persian had been adopted as the language of court and admin- 
istration at the foundation of the Bahmani sultanate for both practical and 
strategic reasons. In this newly established Deccani sultanate, cut off from 


87 On Telugu: Velchuru Narayana Rao, ‘Multiple Literary Cultures in Telugu: Court, 
Temple and Public’ in Pollock (ed.), Literary Cultures, pp. 383-436. On Kannada: 
D. R. Nagaraj, ‘Critical Tensions in the History of Kannada Literary Culture’ in 
Pollock (ed.), Literary Cultures, pp. 323-82. On Marathi: Richard M. Eaton, “The Rise 
of Written Vernaculars: The Deccan 1450-1650' in Orsini and Sheikh (eds.), After 
Timur, pp. 111-29. On Dakani: Shamsur Rahman Faruqi, Early Urdu Literary Culture 
and History (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), and David Matthews, ‘Eighty years 
of Dakani Scholarship’, The Annual of Urdu Studies, 8 (1993), 82-99. 

Narayana Rao, ‘Literary’, 383-5. 

Later Deccan sultans did adopt local vernaculars as the language of administration, like 
Ibrahim Adil Shah I who chose Marathi, or Ibrahim Qutb Shah who patronised Telugu 
literary production. See Eaton, ‘Vernaculars’; Richard Maxwell Eaton and Phillip 
B Wagoner, Power, Memory, Architecture: Contested Sites on India’s Deccan Plateau, 
1300-1600 (New Delhi, India: Oxford University Press, 2014), chapter 6. Ali Adil 
Shah I chose Persian inflected by local Deccani vocabulary in his magnum opus, the 
Nijim al-‘Uliim: see this volume, Chapter 5. 

Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis 300-1300 CE: Transculturation, 
Vernacularisation and the Question of Ideology’ in Jan E. M. Houben (ed.), Ideology 
and Status of Sanskrit, Contributions to the History of the Sanskrit Language (Leiden: Brill, 
1996), pp. 197—248. 
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the economic and cultural resources of the central Asian heartland that 
stimulated the Delhi sultanate through the provision of manpower and 
warhorses, the choice of Persian as a court language carried distinct 
practical advantages in that it allowed the elite to draw on the trade and 
scholarly networks that spanned the Persian speaking world and facili- 
tated the immigration of ambitious and talented men eager for economic 
gain. 

Moreover, the use of Persian had more far-reaching political repercus- 
sions. As Pollock has argued, in the context of the spread of Sanskrit, the 
adoption of a cosmopolitan language allowed a relatively new state to 
draw on particularly potent cultural goods that had been produced in that 
same language for a powerful dynasty elsewhere in the Cosmopolis, and 
through highly imitative behaviour, to claim those cultural goods for 
themselves.?! In order to understand how this worked, we can compare 
the political advantages of using Persian as a courtly language at two 
distinct moments in the history of the Bahmani sultanate: immediately 
following the establishment of the sultanate in 1347, and during Gavan's 
time in the Bahmani sultanate in the mid fifteenth century. 

One of the first literary productions to be written for the founder of the 
Bahmani sultanate, Ala al-Din Hasan Bahman Shah, was the Futith al- 
Salatin of Isami, an epic poem written in the metre of Firdausi’s Shah 
Namah. In his preface, Isami states his intention to be to Bahman Shah 
what Firdausi was to Mahmud of Ghazni, and to offer him the longevity 
of a Shah Namah worthy of the Bahmani sultan: ‘Bahmani by descent and 
Bahman by name’.’* The Shah Namah, an epic poem which united the 
historical memory of the Sassanian emperors with the cultural and mili- 
tary might of the Ghaznavid dynasty for whom it had been composed, was 
arguably the most potent literary symbol in Persian literary culture, and as 
the prevalence of Shah Namah manuscripts dating from sultanate India 
shows, it was a favourite text commissioned and illustrated by newly 
independent sultans.?? The imitation of this classic of Persian literature, 


?! Sheldon Pollock, ‘The Sanskrit Cosmopolis 300-1300 CE: Transculturation, 
Vernacularisation and the Question of Ideology’ in Jan E. M. Houben (eds.), Ideology 
and Status of Sanskrit, Contributions to the History of the Sanskrit Language (Leiden: 
E. J. Brill, 1996), pp. 197-248. 

92 FS, vol I, p. 14. The reference is to the Sassanian emperor Bahman. A few lines later, 
Bahman Shah's qualities are said to exceed a series of Sassanian emperors and heroes, 
because he possesses all their combined virtues, with the addition of ‘the blessings of 
Islam". 

°3 Charles Melville, ‘The Shah Nameh in Historical Context’ in Barbara Brend and 
Charles Melville (eds.), Epic of the Persian Kings: The Art of Ferdowsi’s Shahnameh 
(London: The Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge and IB Tauris, 2010), pp. 11-15; 
Barbara Brend, “The Tradition of Illustration’, in Brend and Melville, Epic of Kings, 
pp. 31-53. 
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which traced the lineage of the Ghaznavid rulers back to that of the 
ancient kings of Iran, can be seen as a declaration of the intention of the 
Bahmani courtiers to participate in a cosmopolitan culture that they 
perceived to be rooted in an imagined link to the Sassanian empire. 
Isami reaffirms this declaration by recounting how the poet Nizami 
Ganjavi, whose poems also drew on the legends of Sassanian Iran, 
appeared in a dream and encouraged Isami by citing the example of the 
ancient Persian poet Khusrau, whose pen wrote like magic when a faithful 
patron, Bahram, appeared.?* 

Importantly however, Isami does not conceive of himself as a slavish 
copyist, but rather, in his skill and discernment, as the rightful heir of 
Firdausi: 


I referred everything to the histories and when I saw everything consonant with 
‘first principles’ and deduction therefrom, I strung each one of these gems on 
a string in that place I considered most suitable. When I saw gems other than those 
fine gems, which were not so lustrous, I made them brilliant with the bounty of my 
skill and then gave them a place on this string.” 


Thus, already in the earliest period of the Bahmani court, we have an 
assertion of belonging to a wider Persian Cosmopolis, and of the Deccan 
as a new centre of this culture. As the rightful inheritor of both Firdausi's 
and Nizami's mantles, Isami is participating in a cosmopolitan Persian 
culture, which is at his disposition to mould as he sees fit. There is no 
sense within the Furith al-Salatin that it is being written from the periphery 
of a centralised cultural system; on the contrary, the Deccan, in Isami's 
vision, is, if not the new centre, at least one among a constellation of 
equally important centres. 

By the time of Mahmud Gavan’s ascendancy in the Deccan, the political 
and social situation of the Bahmani sultanate was significantly different 
from the newly independent state of Isami’s time. By the mid fifteenth 
century, the fragmentation of the Delhi sultanate had led to the establish- 
ment of a series of smaller neighbouring sultanates (Gujarat, Malwa and 
Khandesh) with which the Bahmanis had gradually established a complex 
balance of power based on relations of reciprocity and rivalry. Cushioned 
by this matrix of mutual obligations, the threat of external invasion was 
significantly less than it had been a century earlier. In Gavan’s time, a more 
serious threat to political stability came from internal court factionalism 
based on a series of conflicting affiliations among the individual members at 
court, particularly the crystallisation of factions, which defined themselves 
through ethnic, linguistic and regional markers. 


9^ FS, vol. 3, p. 607. °° FS, vol. 3, pp. 608-10. 
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Gavan's early years as vakil at the Bahmani court during the short and 
violent reign of Humayun Bahmani witnessed the disruptive potential of 
such factionalism.”° During his ascendancy as regent from 1463 to 1466 
and then as vizier from 1466 to 1481, Gavan is credited with various 
measures calculated to balance court factionalism, including the rehabili- 
tation to official positions at court of various individuals who had been 
imprisoned for their role in the coup against Humayun Shah, and the 
careful promotion of members of both the dakani and the gharibi 
factions.” Although these measures seemingly reduced court factional- 
ism, it continued to be an ongoing concern for Gavan, as his letters 
show.’® It is against this background of factional strife, then, that we 
need to locate Mahmud Gavan's promotion of the use of a particular 
form of Persian by state functionaries dealing with official communica- 
tions within and beyond the court circles. For Gavan, as for Isami, the 
cosmopolitan language was a potent tool which could be deployed for 
political ends, but since the ends were different, the kind of Persian that 
Gavan promoted and advocated as the official voice of the kingdom was 
also different, modulated in accordance with the contemporary local 
situation, whilst still retaining its claims to cosmopolitan reach. 

Interestingly, in his discussion of good and bad writing, Gavan does not 
refer to the Shah Namah, or to its author, Firdausi, preferring to quote 
from older Arabic poets like Mutanabbi, Abu Firas, Ibn Yamim; from 
Arabic scholars like Jurjani and al-Sakkaki; and from the epitome of 
Arabic eloquence: the Quran. The Persian poets from whom he quotes, 
like Anvari, Jami and Salman Savaji, were all poets whose style and 
language were heavily influenced by Arabic literary theory. Moreover, 
as explained above, Gavan insisted on a Persian that was purged of any 
regional or dialectical peculiarities in orthography, pronunciation and 
meaning. Nevertheless, despite the importance he accords to Arabic as 
the source of good Persian writing, Gavan never calls for a munshi to use 
Arabic instead of Persian. If we consider that the force of a cosmopolitan 
language is in what Pollock calls its ‘trans-ethnic attraction’, and that the 
Bahmani court was one in which factions inevitably coalesced around the 
ethnic, regional and kinship networks that regulated the movement of 
peripatetic courtiers, this desire to purge the official Persian ofthe court of 
its regional characteristics begins to make sense. By drawing on Arabic, 
which in the Deccan was mostly a language of traditional scholarship and 
religion rather than of administration, or associated with a particular 
ethnic faction at court, Gavan was attempting to reconfigure Persian as 


96 TF, vol. II, pp. 409-20. °” Sherwani, Gawan, pp. 117-77. 
°8 Sherwani, Gawan, pp. 133-6. 
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a language that was no longer the property of a particular social or 
political faction at court but a universal language. 

'The powerful aesthetic qualities of Arabic were intertwined with its 
sacred character, given its status as the language of the Quranic revelation 
and the practice of Islam, and as noted above, Gavan makes references to 
this in his treatise. In this way this Deccani example of the workings of the 
Persian Cosmopolis suggests that at times the cosmopolitan language 
was deliberately linked to religion. However, Gavan does not try to 
establish an exclusive link between an ‘Arabicised’ Persian and 
a community of believers: the demands of the cosmopolitan language 
had to be mediated by the requirements of the local situation. Given the 
necessary presence of non-Muslims in the Bahmani court and adminis- 
tration, Gavan needed to balance the powerful religio-aesthetic qualities 
of Arabic with the avoidance of an exclusive association between the 
language of courtly communication and a particular community of 
believers.?? 

Losensky argues that in the ‘Timurid—Turkmen period’ (c. 1400- 
1520), the literary was characterised by an all-encompassing impulse to 
consolidate and systematise the work of the preceding centuries, which 
cumulatively established an authoritative literary canon of ‘classical’ 
works, whose longevity is an index of its effectiveness. °° This impulse 
manifested itself in a variety of ways including editorial projects, biblio- 
graphical writing; tazkira (biographical dictionaries); the composition of 
works based on a single image or formal device which ‘methodically 
explored the tradition's conventions and resources'; as well as parody 
and imitation which functioned both ‘a means of educating new poets in 
the tradition and an opportunity to revise and transform it'.'?! Losensky 
suggests this conservative concern was a response to the change in the 
social situation and function of poetry, which had spread downwards 
from the court where its rules and conventions had first been established, 
throughout all the urban sections of society from merchants to craftsmen. 
This dramatic change ‘called for new forms of poetic education and an 
intensive effort to define and conceptualise the literary tradition’. ? 

A similar urge to categorise, consolidate and systematise seems to have 
extended to other parts ofthe Persian Cosmopolis, like the Deccan, where 


°° This is not to argue that Gavan was somehow trying to create some kind of politically 
correct secular language; the letters that munshis were taught to write were necessarily 
framed in the rhetoric of an Islamic polity, almost invariably commencing with praise to 
God and the Prophet. 
100 Paul E. Losensky, Welcoming Fighani: Imitation and Poetic Individuality in the Safavid 
Mughal Ghazal (California: Mazda Publishers, 1998), pp. 134-92. 
101 T osensky, Fighani, p. 144. 1°? Losensky, Fighani, p. 136. 
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significant sociological changes were clearly also underway. The waves of 
immigration from various parts of the Persian Cosmopolis, discussed in 
Chapter 2, had helped transform the Deccan into a highly mobile society 
in which the acquisition and refinement of courtly skills rather than the 
possession of an exalted lineage were key to economic success. Similarly, 
the prevalence of trade as an integral part of the lifestyle of many courtiers 
had prompted a process of mercantilisation within Bahmani courtly 
culture, as discussed in Chapter 3. 

In the hands of Mahmud Gavan, the genre of insha was the subject of 
a detailed codification that aimed at simultaneously conserving a tradition 
through the construction of a ‘canon’, and at promulgating this tradition 
to a new and expanding audience. As discussed above, the process of 
mercantilisation of Bahmani court society certainly seems to have found 
a reflection in the mercantile metaphors and rhetoric of Gavan's epistol- 
ary style. However, the kind of insha Gavan is advocating throughout his 
treatise is not one that is based on a concise, direct language of practical 
utility, as might be expected by the adoption of mercantile terminology. 
Unlike Amir Khusrau in his Rasá"il al-Ijàz, Gavan did not praise innova- 
tion in the Manàzir al-Insha’.'°* Instead, he advocated a revitalisation of 
the older style of insha, which required the secretaries’ genius ‘to prepare 
unique perfumes by judiciously mixing the sandalwood of Ajam with the 
musk of Arabia'.'?^ In order to promote this essentially conservative 
impulse, Gavan provided a synthetic account of the principles of Arabic 
literary theory alongside the rules for the composition ofthe various forms 
of letters. In so doing, Gavan was responding to those sociological 
changes which had opened up service at court to ambitious, socially and 
geographically mobile individuals. His treatises played an active part in 
the dissemination of the genre of insha to a new audience of ambitious 
courtiers, and more broadly, helped disseminate a particular register of 
language, associated with official and acceptable courtly communication, 
to a wider segment of the population. 

Even though Gavan's Persian largely occluded the vernacular, he was 
clearly not only aware of the linguistic diversity which surrounded him 
but had a philosophical justification for not being overly concerned with 
it. As pointed out above, Gavan explicitly engages with linguistic plurality 


103 Gavan cites several poems by Khusrau as an example of how not to write. See MI, f. 38a, 
where Khusrau is criticised for using a word in four different meanings in a single poem: 
Gavan states that no more than three meanings per word are acceptable. 

104 MT f. 4a. The word Ajam, historically a derogatory term used to describe non-Arabic 
speakers, had long since been adopted by Persians to distinguish themselves from the 
Arabs. Gavan's metaphor implicitly defines India (the source of sandalwood) as 
a Persian-speaking land. 
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both in terms of vocabulary and script, mentioning Hindi and Arabic as 
examples of the diversity of verbal and written ‘existence’ (vujud), which 
masks an underlying unity amongst all peoples.!?? Gavan’s acceptance of 
the science of letters, suggested by this idea of an underlying unity, also 
explains the privileging of Arabic over the vernacular. However, a sense of 
the Indian environment also remains present in his work. For example, 
in a letter to his nephew, Gavan uses the formal requirement of the 
sifat-i zaman-i vusul (the description of qualities of the time of arrival), 
where the writer praised the time and season at which the letter under reply 
was received, to situate himself in India. Indian flowers like champa and 
spikenard are included in the ‘warlike beauty of spring’, along with the 
more conventionally Persian plants like rose and violet, whose example the 
nephew should follow in *perfuming? or perfecting his comportment: 


'The mighty emperor arranges the countenance of the arms and the weapons of 
battle of the battlefield of spring, from the arrow of the rosebuds and the spear of 
the thorns and the battle axe of the violets and the iron mace of the pomegranate 
flowers to the helmet of the water-lily and the shield of the rose and the dagger of 
the champa flowers and the quiver of the spikenard. And [like] the hand of the 
plane tree, which with the invocation ofhis victory is stretched towards the sky and 
the ranks of the trees which are standing in unanimity with the resolution of 
service, may the desires continually blossoming on the tree of the heart of that 
son be in the manner of rectitude . . . bringing forth the fruits of the attainment of 
man, and perfuming the heart and mind with the necessary odour.!°° 


Gavan’s Arabicising tendency also mirrored a roughly contemporary 
Sanskritising trend within Telugu literature. Rao points out that the 
poems of the early fifteenth-century Telugu poet Srinatha are particularly 
Sanskritic in style, a fact also noted by his contemporaries.'°’ Srinatha’s 
choice to ‘Sanskritise’ Telugu was surprising, since it followed a series of 
poets who were attempting to mark a distinctive separation of the two 
languages.'?? Rao suggests that Srinatha’s linguistic choice may have 
been influenced by contemporary trends in Persian, noting that 
Srinatha praised one of his patrons, Bendapudi Annayya Mantri, an 
administrator in the Reddi kingdom, who ‘writes Persian well and speaks 
the language of the Muslim Turuskas'.!?? Since Srinatha was working at 


105 MI, f. 82a. 1°° RI, p. 234 

107 Rao recounts a legend in which Srinatha's translation of Sriharsa’s Naisadhiyacarita was 
criticised for being too Sanskrit. Velchuru Narayana Rao, ‘Coconut and Honey: 
Sanskrit and Telugu in Medieval Andhra’, Social Scientist, 23(10/12) (October- 
December, 1995), 24—42, see 32. 

108 Narayana Rao, ‘Literary’, 419. 

10° Velcheru Narayana Rao and David Shulman, Srinatha: The Poet who made Gods and 
Kings (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), p. 22, citing Bhimesvara-puran 
amu, 1.74. 
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the turn of the fifteenth century, we can rule out any direct link between 
his patron and Gavan, but Rao’s remark raises the possibility that Gavan’s 
views on the importance of elevating one language through the use of 
another, higher-status language were already common in the Deccan in 
this era. We do not yet know enough about early sultanate Persian or its 
links with Telugu literary cultures to confirm this suggestion of influence, 
but this tantalising glimpse of possible links between two south Asian 
literary cultures demonstrates how the Persian Cosmopolis could operate 
beyond Persian-speaking states.''° 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, Gavan, like Isami before him, did not 
conceive of himself as operating merely within a narrowly demarcated 
regional space bounded by geographical or political borders, like the 
Deccan. Rather, as the extent of his epistolary network indicates, Gavan 
engaged in intellectual exchanges on a wide range of issues, including 
mysticism, poetics and ethics, through the medium of his letters and, 
periodically at least, the exchange of manuscripts. He was clearly aware 
of current attempts to consolidate a literary canon in the Persian 
Cosmopolis, and locates his zmsha treatise within the framework of such 
debates. Gavan openly deplored the simplified style of insha advocated by 
the Mongols, complaining that because of Chingiz Khan, ‘the manners of 
vizierate had gone astray from the old path [and] the conventional form of 
composition also had dwindled into insignificance’. This active participa- 
tion in the reconfiguration of the Persian language and literary canon can 
be read as a proclamation by Gavan of his cosmopolitan credentials. 
Similarly, in using letters written at the Bahmani court as exemplary 
models of insha, Gavan was actually framing the Deccan as a core par- 
ticipant in the development, conservation and preservation of Persian, 
rather than a peripheral outsider. 


The ‘True Munshi’ 


We have seen how insha was thought to exert a transformational influence 
at the level of society and politics; a tool that could enable social mobility, 
discipline rebellious behaviour or unify political factions. The next sec- 
tion examines Gavan’s argument that insha could also act at the individ- 
ual level, particularly in the formation of a ‘true munshi (munshi haqiqat), 
a position of respect, and of power within the court society. 


110 The classic discussion of this, formulated before the appearance of the term ‘Persian 
Cosmopolis’ remains Phillip B. Wagoner, ““Sultan among Hindu Kings”: Dress, Titles, 
and the Islamicization of Hindu Culture at Vijayanagara’, The Journal of Asian Studies, 
55(4), (1996), 851-80. 
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In order to acquire the skills and name of munshi, an individual was 
expected to undergo rigorous, disciplined training. Gavan argues that 
studying the compositions of past authors would perfect a munshi’s writ- 
ing. This was not a passive perusal of past writing but rather as a repetitive 
and active exercise: a munshi should practise converting ‘the eloquent 
verses of learned men into prose so that proficiency and power in expres- 
sing good meanings with desirable writings are attained by him'.!'' He 
cites the example of the vizier Qazi Fazl, who is said to have ‘covered the 
brides of the selections of the divans of Mutanabbi and Abu Tamam, with 
the dress of prose’, at the start of his career.''? Gavan himself had also 
engaged in this exercise: 


In the prime of youth, [I] caused the virgins of the verses of Anvari and Kamal 
Ismail!!? and Salman!!* to be dressed in the ornament of prose, and my own 
crooked nature caused their verses to drink the wine of power and vigour of Insha’, 
with the cup of prose. ? 


Similarly, a munshi must learn the Quran by heart: even Sabi, the non- 
Muslim vizier of the Abbasid caliphs had memorised the Quran, arguing 
that it bestowed 'total command of expressing the desired meanings 
according to the requisite of rank (magam)’.'*° 

The word used for this type of practice or exercise was riyazat, a word 
that was also frequently used for the bodily and spiritual exercises under- 
taken by initiates into Sufi sszlahs. Such exercises were expected to 
engage the body, concentrate the mind and purify the soul as part of the 
ethical transformation of the self that Sufism required. Not coinciden- 
tally, the word appears in the title of Gavan's compilation of exemplary 
letters, Rzyaz al-Insha’, which he repeatedly urges munshis to study in 
order to understand the theory expounded in the Manazir. The bodily 
engagement of Sufic riyazat is hinted at in the passage cited above, in 
which Gavan uses the consumption of wine — considered, in contempor- 
ary medical thought, to act as a fortifier to the body - to express the 


111 MI f. 59a. 

11? MI, f. 59a. See R. Blachére, ‘al- Mutanabbi^, EI2 online (accessed 22 March 2008). On 
Abu Tamam (d. 845), see H. Ritter, ‘Abi Tammam Habib b. Aws’, EI2 online 
(accessed 22 March 2008). 

113 On Kamal Ismail (d. 1192), a Persian poet who wrote in the ‘Iraqi style’, see 
A. H. Zarrinkub, ‘Kamal al-Din Ismà'il (better known as Kamal Isma’il-i Isfahani)’, 
EI2 online (accessed 22 March 2008). 

114 Salman Savaji (d. 1396), panegyrist, whose qasidas followed the tradition of Anvari and 
Kamal Din Ismail and whose ghazals followed Hafiz. See M. Gliinz, ‘Salman -i Sawadjr, 
EI2 online (accessed 22 March 2008). E 
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116 MI, f. 59a. On Sabi’ (d. 1056) see D. Sourdel, ‘Hilal b. al-Muhassin b. Ibrahim al- Sabi’, 
EI2 online (accessed 22 April 2008). 
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transformation undergone by the poetic verses once they were trans- 
formed by insha.''’ Insha is also described as nourishing in his introduc- 
tion to the Manàzir, where Gavan expresses the hope that ‘may the 
delicious food (maida) of its benefits nourish the taste of healthy natures 
and straight minds’.''® The term maida is a reference to surah 5 of the 
Quran, al-mà ‘ida, a chapter which contains commandments and instruc- 
tions about the daily religious, cultural and political practices of the 
Muslims, including food, marriage, ablutions and punishments. 
Gavan’s implication is that his treatise provides guidelines that will 
allow the aspiring munshi to practise nourishing and correct habits as 
part of the process of mastering the requisite skills, perfecting himself 
and acquiring the name of ‘true munshv’. 

Gavan attributes a similar transformative and restorative power to insha 
in his explanation of his own decision to write a treatise dealing with this 
skill. Although he defines knowledge of the art of insha as the foundation 
of literature, he admits that insha cannot compare with the traditional 
sciences. His decision to dedicate himself to writing on insha was due to 
the ‘voice of the inspirer of the unseen world’. This voice argued that 
a treatise on insha was not only an acceptable compromise for having 
abandoned traditional scholarship for worldly duties, but was also ‘neces- 
sary for the sake of the annihilation of false ideas that arise with the 
association of a name". '? The idea that a treatise on insha could salvage 
a reputation overshadowed by the aspersions and suspicions that were 
thought to be an inevitable corollary of life as a powerful vizier underlines 
the transformative power of writing on one's reputation, and by implica- 
tion, one's soul. 

Having passed through this process of education in the art of insha, 
Gavan’s ‘true munshr is compared and found superior to both the poet 
and the katib, or scribe, for the three following reasons. Firstly, his rarity: 
unlike competent poets who are abundant in every city, there are only one 
or true munshis in every clime.'*° Secondly, his usefulness: the munshi 
would always be required by the king, and thus would always be 
rewarded, regardless of the king’s character, but the poet finds himself 
surplus to requirement in times of adversity. Finally, he emphasises that 
neither the prophets, nor the Quran, nor its heavenly equivalent, ‘the 
celestial books deposited in the noble casket’, used poetry, which showed 
the inferiority of poetry over prose as a genre. ^! 


117 See James McHugh, ‘Alcohol in Premodern South Asia’ in Harald Fischer-Tiné and 
Jana Tschurenev (eds.), A History of Alcohol and Drugs in Modern South Asia: Intoxicating 
Affairs (London: Routledge, 2013), p. 37. 

118 MLf£5a. !?MLf£4b. "?MLf3b. 1” MI, f. 3b. 
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Thus, contrary to a popular modern view of courts in the Persian 
Cosmopolis in which the munshis were numerous but relatively junior 
functionaries, and the poet a unique and essential ornament of the court, 
here the munshi is exalted to a unique position of vital importance to the 
king. His writing is implicitly compared to the speech of the prophets and 
the writing of the Quran, whilst poets are dismissed as numerous, inferior 
in language and useless in adversity. As a powerful vizier who had directed 
the Bahmani sultanate for years and promoted many of his protégés and 
slaves to influential positions, it is perhaps not surprising that Gavan was 
keen to argue for the superiority of a munshi to a poet at court. Poetry, of 
course, had long been accepted as a courtly art in the Persian Cosmopolis 
and there seems to have been a conventional literary rivalry between the 
poet and the dabir’s status. Nizami Aruzi placed the dabir before the poet 
in his description of the four essential nobles, whilst the classical poets 
Anvari and Nizami Ganjavi vaunted the superiority of poetic speech 
(sukhun) over other forms of literature. ^? 

Nevertheless, by arguing for the superiority of a munshi over a poet, 
Gavan was not advocating a rejection of poetry. He emphasises that some 
of the rules of composition of poetry and prose are shared and he dedi- 
cates a section of his treatise to explaining these rules.!^? Moreover, his 
frequent use of poetry to explicate the rules of good and bad composition 
as well as the extensive use of poetic quotes from poems in the Riyaz 
amply demonstrates the importance of a munshi gaining an understanding 
and appreciation of poetry.'** However, it is clear that knowing poetry 
was not enough to create eloquent prose. Poetry rather becomes a tool, 
which a munshi needed to understand when and how to employ, in order 
to ornament and enhance the impact of his prose. For Gavan therefore, 
a ‘true munsh?' is defined by the possession of a sense of judicious dis- 
cernment, formed as a result ofa solid education in Arabic literary theory. 

The ‘true munsh? is also contrasted with mere scribes (katib), who, 
Gavan claims, are wrongly called munshis. He again alludes to the asso- 
ciation between munshis and religious writings by reminding the reader 
that according to the lexicon, a munshi is a creator of insha, a term that 


122 R, Levy, ‘Anwari, the takhallus of Awhad al-Din Muh. b. Muh. (? or ‘Ali b.Mahmud) 
Khawarani’, EI2 online (accessed 26 May 2008). Nizami Ganjavi, The Haft Paykar: 
A Medieval Persian Romance, trans. and ed., Julie Scott Meisami (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1995), in praise of discourse (sukhun), 7:1-152, and 
Nizami Ganjavi, Makhzan al Asrar (Tehran: Amir Kabir Publications, 1335/1916), 
pp. 30-1. 

123 MI, f. 28a. 

124 Gavan frequently quotes both Arabic and Persian poetry of his own composition as well 
as the poetry of at least one of his protégés, Naziri, the Malik al-Shu ‘ara of the Bahmani 
sultanate. 
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means both creation (kAalg) and commencing (ibtada).'*? Hence *mun- 
sh? can also be used in the sense of the commencer of a tradition (munshi 
al-hadith). 'The association of the munshi with the religious sciences 
implicitly elevates the munshi and his scholarship, but as before, this 
association is not overtly pursued. Instead Gavan provides his own defini- 
tion of a munshi: 


A munshiis a person who has the quality of learnedness (rasikh) by means of which 
he is capable of expressing the meanings of the object in a way that is agreeable to 
the eloquent ones, meaning the speech which he expresses should be in accord- 
ance with the requisites of rank (maqam) and clarity (fasahat) of speech. °° 


In this definition, the term munshi becomes the marker of a certain level of 
education, which depends on the knowledge of grammar and literary 
theory, rather than merely a professional or occupational category. 
Moreover, a munshi’s education is expressed and judged through 
instances of social interaction: expressed through the ability to choose 
the appropriate register of speech for the correct situation and judged by 
those who are known to be skilled in eloquent speech. 

Compared to this ‘true munshr , Gavan describes three other groups of 
people who can only be called katib (scribes). These scribes had some 
technical ability but their incomprehension of the subtleties of language 
practice disqualified them from the title of munshi: 


The second kind [of people wrongly termed munshi] are those who do not have 
strength and power of composition, but they snatch a few sentences from the 
compositions of eloquent speakers and make a connection between them and 
according to the meanings of the loan-words they can make sentences that are 
suitable in fluency (salasat) and vigour (matanat). The third kind are those who 
can make a [suitable] connection between the sentences of different eloquent ones 
but they cannot create appropriate vigour and fluency according to the words. 
'The fourth kind are those who make connections between the sentences of 
eloquent ones, where there is actually no connection. ?? 


Such scribes, Gavan argues, will always reveal their inadequacy and thus 
attract the ridicule of the eloquent and learned ones: 


... if they write a letter they adorn some of the principle points of the letter with 
some of the writings of the eloquent ones but when they come to the point of 
declaration of the situation necessarily some sentences will be their own, and in 
the difference between the past sentences and between the writing of the main 
point of declaration, their condition, like the sun in the middle of the sky, will 
become evident. ^? 


125 MI, f.58a. 1° MI,f.58a P""MLf 58a 1° MI, f. 58b 
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For this reason, Gavan not only scoffs at the common practice of compiling 
munshaats, collections of phrases and idioms from the classics for the use of 
munshis, which were sometimes compiled in tabular form.!?? This is also 
why Gavan chose to cover the elements of learning that a true munshi must 
know, rather than merely the technical information on the specific compo- 
nents of different forms of letters. For Gavan, a munshi is, above all, 
a creator of prose who knows and intimately understands the mechanics 
of eloquent writing, not someone who is merely superficially acquainted 
with the formal rules of writing a fath namah or a taziyat namah. 

There are two specific characteristics that distinguish a properly trained 
munshi’s writing: spontaneity and a sense of discernment. The import- 
ance of spontaneity is emphasised by an anecdote, which Gavan takes 
from the famous biographical dictionary of Ibn Khallikan.'*° In this 
account, Maulana Imad al-Din Isfahani, a munshi in the court of the 
sultan of Egypt, greeted Qazi Fazl Misri, who was the vizier, advisor, 
munshi and amir of the same sultan, with a palindrome (maqlub), to which 
the Qazi responded with another palindrome based on the name of 
Maulana Imad al-Din. Gavan notes: 


... the phrase of Imad might have been arranged for the possibility of... addres- 
sing great men but the reply of Qazi Fazl astonishes the hearts of the eloquent ones 
of the present time and of the past because of its improvisation (irtjā on the 
name of Imad.'*! 


Such anecdotes, which emphasise the spontaneity and wit of the munshi, 
frequently pitting the munshi against another courtier, are common in courtly 
advice literature. The discourse on the secretary in the Chahar Magalah is 
filled with anecdotes relating to the ability of certain famous secretaries to 
amaze their peers by the rapid formulation of pithy phrases, often including 
verses from the Quran, which both display erudition and convey the appro- 
priate message to the recipient, generally by means of double meanings and 
untranslatable puns.'*” These anecdotes were also frequently included in 
dynastic chronicles and as such constituted an important element in the 
historical memory and served to underline the contemporary courtly expect- 
ations and exemplary behaviour of a munshi.” It is probably not 
a coincidence that in the anecdote which Gavan cites, the victor is 
a munshi who, like himself, was also a vizier. 


129 An example is the Makhzàn al-Insha’ compiled by Kashifi: see Colin Paul Mitchell, ‘To 
Preserve and Protect: Husayn Vaiz-i Kashifi and Perso-Islamic Chancellery Culture’, 
Iranian Studies, 36(4) (2003), 485—508. 

130 J. W, Fück, ‘Ibn Khallikàn', EI2 online (accessed 23 April 2008). 1°! MI, f. 58b. 

13? See CM, pp. 12-26. 

133 As noted in Chapter 2, Gavan himself is the subject of a similar anecdote in the Tarikh-i 
Firishtah. TF, vol. IL, p. 463. 
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The skill of erudite improvisation and a playful aptitude for puns was 
not merely an oral talent, but as Gavan demonstrates, one that a munshi 
was expected to apply to all his written prose. Most notably, this skill was 
displayed in the letter type known as ruga or note, the aim of which was to 
request some kind of grant or benevolence. In form it was the simplest of 
all letters, consisting merely of an opening benediction, the declaration of 
the situation and a closing benediction, or even, if space or time was 
lacking, just the declaration alone.'** These brief notes nevertheless 
provided the opportunity for the munshi to display his education and 
skill through apposite verses or epigrams. A skilled execution of a ruqa 
would provoke amazement in the reader or audience at the skills and 
virtuosity of the munshi in conveying his message and could secure 
a significant reward from a patron. Like the equally popular mu’amma 
(riddle), the ruga was essentially a socio-political act in which the writer 
would combine skillful composition with an attempt to better his own 
position at court, or vis-a-vis another courtier, and carried with it the 
possibility of instant material rewards." Moreover, the brevity and 
virtuosity of ruga made them ideal for public recitation at court and 
memorialisation in histories, tazkira or advice literature. In advocating 
the use of poetry in ruga, Gavan cites a ruga composed by one Khvajah 
Jamal al-Din Abu al-Izz Qazvini, lamenting his appointment as revenue 
collector to the arid and poverty-stricken area of Qazvin, when his rival 
Khvajah Imam Tabrizi (of whom Gavan noted, ‘the smell of the flower- 
bed of virtues had not reached the faculty of smelling’) had been sent to 
the wealthy province and cultural centre of Tabriz. Qazvini wrote: 


The slave and Qazvin, Imam al-din and Azerbaijan 

Look in this direction, see this division again 

If they had given rank to the deserving person 

The slave would have been given Tabriz and he [sent] to 
Derguzin. ^? 


Gavan records that the distribution of the provincial posts was then 
immediately reversed as a reward for Qazvini's elegant ruqa. 

As we have seen Gavan constantly emphasises the need for a munshi to 
have a firm understanding of Arabic words, grammar, rhetoric and figures 
of speech ‘so that he can use in Persian insha whatever is taken into 
consideration by the Arabs’.'*’ However, this understanding must also 
be joined with a carefully calibrated sense of discernment so that a munshi 


134 MI, f. 71b. P? On mu’amma: Losensky, Fighani, pp. 154-60. 
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can avoid creating unintended impressions by his erudition. Therefore, 
when quoting from other authors’ work in a prose composition a munshi 
should know that using quotes from the Quran and hadith enhances the 
beauty and virtue of a work, but quoting from any other authors can be 
dangerous because the munshi risks choosing an unrecognisable quote, 
thereby destroying the intended erudite effect. ^^ On the other hand, if 
the quote is too easily recognisable amidst the munshi’s own prose, it will 
highlight the inadequacy of his writing and demonstrate his unworthiness 
to be called a munshi. Similarly, when making a pun, a munshi should 
ensure that he is not so carried away by the dual meanings inherent in 
a word that he unintentionally creates the opposite effect to the one he 
intended. ^? 

Gavan's discussion of the ‘true munshi’ makes it clear that an individual 
worthy of this designation will be a precious commodity to any ruler, and 
thereby establishes the ‘true munshi’ as an exemplary figure to which 
ambitious individuals across the Persian Cosmopolis can aspire. He 
clearly lays out the educational path that should be followed, and the 
bodies of knowledge that need to be mastered before an individual can 
truly be considered a munshi, but simultaneously, by emphasising spon- 
taneity and discernment, he advocates constant refinement of the skill of 
isha, since both qualities are honed by familiarity, regular practice and 
experience. Becoming a munshi then, in Gavan's eyes, is a process, not the 
work of a single moment but something akin to the life-long process of 
self-refinement that is living ethically. 


Bodily Transformations 


Alongside the practical transformation worked by the specific and rigor- 
ous process of training that an individual had to undergo before being 
considered a ‘true munshr , the effective use of insha by a skilled munshi 
was also thought to exert transformative power on the individual human 
body, of both the writer and the recipient of a letter. This is most clearly 
articulated in Gavan's discussion of the various components of eloquent 
and praiseworthy speech. The first of these is fasahat, clarity, which is 
applied to both single words and to entire sentences. 

According to Arabic literary theory, a word could be fasih (clear) ‘when 
it is not difficult to pronounce, is not a foreign or rare word and its form is 
not an exception to the usual’, whereas a sentence could be fasih ‘when it 


138 MI f. 51a. 
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does not contain an objectionable construction, a discord, an obscurity 
(through a confusion in the arrangement of the words) or a metaphor too 
far-fetched and therefore incomprehensible'.!^? Gavan's description of 
fasahat includes several examples of unclear prose and poetry. These 
*unclear' examples are criticised largely on the basis of the phonetic 
quality of the words, which create objectionable physical sensations. 
For example, the repetition of a sound or of letters is condemned, as is 
the use of obscure and foreign words, which are both said to create 
heaviness (saqi) on the tongue. *! 

Three other related concepts also play an important part in the con- 
struction of eloquence, namely salasat, which is *the state of flowing easily 
on the tongue’; matanat, meaning vigour, strength or firmness; and 
latafat, meaning delicacy.'** In Gavan’s exposition, salasat largely 
seems to repeat the criteria of fasahat, being defined as the avoidance of 
the accumulation of certain letters within a single word because they will 
be heavy (saqil) on the tongue, creating an unpleasant physical sensation. 
The quality of matanat is harder to grasp; words should be ‘in abun- 
dance’, perhaps meaning several synonyms for the same word should be 
used, and 'the speech should be moulded or cast [in a fire ...] meaning 
that words should neither be thin or diluted nor mild or placid'.! ^^ In 
practice, for Gavan, this means that *words in Persian poetry and prose 
are often Arabic words and the reason of this is to acquire vigour (mata- 
nat) because the abundance of words in Arabic is greater [than in 
Persian]. ^* Finally, /atafat, means that: 


... the words of speech should be agreeable and pleasant and soft and soothing but 
also meaningful in the discourse, like the bride of the master of grace which to the 
eye of insight is the cause of joy to the soul and the cause of opening or expanding 
of the heart. ^? 


Akin to the transformative impact of an exhilarating smell, words that are 
latafat, will actually cause the heart to expand and open; a physiological 
transformation that alters the emotions of the listener, promoting 
a feeling of joy. 

These explanations direct attention to the contemporary understand- 
ing of the body's active involvement in the acquisition and exercise of 
knowledge and skills, discussed in Chapter 1. In each case, the incorrect 
usage of language directly and negatively influences the body, but the 
correct usage promotes a beneficial physiological change. However, as 
Gavan carefully specifies, in order for such words to have their maximum 


149 G. E. von Grunebaum, ‘Fasdha’, EI2 online (accessed 23 April 2008). 
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effect, the writer, a ‘master of perfect taste and upright nature’, should 
know to ‘pay a little attention to the discernment of sentences’.'*° This, 
he explains, is because balaghat, salasat and matanat and latafat are each 
known to have three grades: high, middle and low, and each of these three 
grades has a further tripartite hierarchical division, which should be 
respected in their use.'*” Thus, the bodily transformations worked by 
language are neither inevitable, nor indiscriminate, but can only be 
achieved by an individual who has been trained in correctly deploying 
such distinctions. 

In order to fully understand the physiological transformations that Gavan 
felt could be wrought by isha, it is necessary to pay attention both to this 
literary theory, and to its practice: the linguistic choices made in specific 
letters. One of the greatest tests of the author's skill at writing insha was seen 
by his ability to pick a resonant metaphor and to stretch it as far as it would 
possibly go, both in prose and in poetry, painting a series of linked verbal 
images that reinforced the key theme of the letter. T'he complicated meta- 
phorical phrases that result have frequently been dismissed as empty rhetoric. 
However, if we take such metaphorical phrases seriously, we begin to get 
a sense of how an alternative reality could be constructed. 

A letter written by Gavan to his friend Jami exemplifies some of these 
techniques. As I have argued in Chapter 2, bodily proximity - the practice of 
‘sitting together’ — was an essential element of friendship. Friendship was not 
merely a textual matter, but one that had to be lived and practised through 
activities undertaken together. However, in a friendship like that of Gavan 
and Jami, where the two friends had never met, and had no likelihood of ever 
meeting, how could a ‘real’ friendship be constructed? It seems that by 
writing to each other in words which evoked the friendship practices of 
physically proximate friends, two distant friends could metaphorically 
undertake those practices together. Writing letters became a way of inhabit- 
ing those practices, and a way of benefitting from the transformative poten- 
tial of bodily proximity — deferred, but not deterred, by distance. 

Each of the metaphors used by Gavan in his letters to Jami and other 
absent friends therefore evokes both the absence of the friend, and friend- 
ship practices enjoyed by physically proximate friends. So, for example, 
Gavan uses the image of the courier pigeon to evoke the physical distance 
between himself and Jami and the journey that the letter must take, in 
order for friendship to be realised: 


146 MI, f. 45a. 

147 Following the controversial views of the eleventh-century philologist and literary theor- 
ist Jurjani, Gavan illustrates this by describing how although the whole Quran is the 
highest grade of balaghat, not all verses within the Quran are equal in balaghat within that 
grade. See MI, f. 44b-45a. 
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[He] whose face is free and naked from the faults of formalities and the defects of 
boasting, like the face of the moon and the sun, by nights and days and secretly and 
openly [sends] different kinds of greetings and regards, and the rising of the forehead 
ofthe colour ofthe morning is resplendent and shining with the lights of purity oflove 
and the celestial globe resembling rays of the sun and resembling the brightness of the 
star of good news of attaining hope, [this letter] he has fastened with the hand of 
submissiveness and humility on the feathers of the birds of the wings. ^? 


And yet, this metaphor, like the best Persian metaphors, also has 
a further dimension. Pigeons are not only associated with delivering 
letters, but also with the popular courtly pastime of pigeon flying. 
Elsewhere in the same letter, Gawan uses the idea of the birds’ reluctance 
to be trapped and tamed to stand for the skill of the writer facing the 
difficult task of capturing his emotions in words: 


'The birds of the description of yearning and desire are diverted and turning back 
from the binding of the snare ofthe letters and the cage of the confinement of words 
and the grains of the dots and the hanging of the branches of the pens. Couplet: 


To the pigeon house of the spiritual ones 


How can the dots and letters be net and miller? ? 


Pigeon flying is generally an activity that is performative and sociable 
rather than solitary; accounts from the sixteenth century describe the 
tricks pigeons can be trained to do including the charkh, where a pigeon 
throws itself over full circle, and the bazi, where the flying pigeon lies on 
the back with the feet upwards, before quickly turning round. ^? In later 
accounts the aim of pigeon flying is to capture the pigeons of a rival. ^! 
Both methods presuppose the existence of an audience and the participa- 
tion of several like-minded, if competitive, people. Abul Fazl, who refers 
to pigeon flying as ishg-baz1, love-play, makes the explicit connection 
between pigeon flying and sociability claiming that Akbar ‘avails himself 
of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship". ^? Pigeons also 
became valuable objects in networks of gift exchange — which sometimes 
coincided with both patronage and friendship networks."? Finally, 
a connection of pigeons with friendship is also implied in a sixteenth- 
century Bijapuri description of how to make a talisman to promote love 
and friendship. The reader is instructed to carve several images, including 
one of a pigeon feeding its young, on a lapis lazuli stone, set in a signet 


148 RJ, p.20. !? RI,p.19. 1° AA, book 2, Ain 29, pp. 298-300. 

151 Abdul Halim Sharar, Lucknow: The Last Phase of an Oriental Culture (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 1994), pp. 127-8. 

152 44, book 2, Ain 29, p. 298. 

153 Akbar received pigeons from rulers in Iran and Turan. — !?* NU, f. 104a. 
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Perhaps the most frequently used metaphorical imagery in many of 
Gavan's letters is elaborated around the human body. In another letter 
to some friends, the metaphors focus on the transformation that will 
occur to the body of the writer when the much-anticipated meeting 
with the absent friend, or at least the arrival of his letter, takes place. 
'The key bodily parts affected by the pain of separation are the heart 
(dil), and the mind (khatir). Each one is embedded in a further chain 
of images: the heart, in a common Persian trope, becomes a rusted 
mirror, which is polished clean by the receipt of a letter, which gives 
hope of a reunion: 


the mirror of the heart is polished with the smooth shell of the beauties of the 
virtues of that mine of excellencies [the friend's letter], so that in this, the heart 
marked with the pain of grief became illuminated with the appearance of the light 
of conjunction. !?? 


The transformation effected by the meeting is understood to be not 
merely emotional, but bodily, in particular, a sensory transformation. 
The agent of that transformation, the friend, acts upon the writer's senses: 
either as a light which illuminates the vision of the writer, or more strik- 
ingly, as in this example below, as an olfactant which perfumes the body 
and the existence of the writer: 


So, it is necessary that the smell of remaining life becomes perfumed with the 
fragrance of the gentle breeze of a reunion, and that the pupil of the eye of 
the mind, which is made cloudy from the excess of the fog of loneliness from the 
manifestation of separation, becomes illuminated by the light of the friendship of 
that one [who possesses] an abundance of erudition.!*° 


This image is reinforced through a poem addressed to the absent friend: 


Come in through the door and illuminate our bed-chamber! 

Perfume the air of the assembly of spiritual ones! 

The stars of the night of separation do not scatter light, 

Ascend to the lofty firmament and embrace the lamp of the moon!!?’ 


Elsewhere, it is the writer’s heart that becomes a perfumed incense; 
refusing to catch ablaze from the wordy excuses of the absent friend, 
requiring nothing less than his enflaming presence before the desired 
transformation in the writer’s state can be effected: 


And the blackish ambergris of the heart does not burn in the fire of explanatory 
circumstances of the [incense] censer of discourse. ^? 


155 RJ, p.350. 1° RI, p.350. P" RI, pp. 350-1. P? RI, p. 351. 
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Here we see the strikingly transformative power attributed to smell and 
aroma in Islamicate thought, discussed in Chapter 1, and the transforma- 
tive power of material stimulants to promote sociability and intimacy, 
discussed in Chapter 2, transferred to the words of insha, which simultan- 
eously eliminates distance and exerts the desired physical transformation 
that bodily proximity would exert on the bodies and on the souls of the 
two friends. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter, I have explored how the acquisition of expertise in insha or 
letter writing, one of the key courtly skills, served both a practical goal of 
worldly success at court and a more esoteric goal of personal refinement. 
Insha enabled individuals to exert a transformative influence, both at the 
communal level: over societal structures, political events and factions, 
and at the individual level: over their own bodies and those of others. 
I have examined how language was consciously mobilised and carefully 
deployed in appropriate ways for a variety of strategic goals. Thus, ignor- 
ing ranks and rank-appropriate language could threaten social stability; 
utilising a particular register of language could unite or fracture a society, 
or control sociological change; acquiring the skills of insha through rigor- 
ous, repetitive practice could also be construed as ethical work upon one's 
reputation, and one's soul; choosing particular words and metaphors 
could allow two distant friends to inhabit the physically proximate prac- 
tices that were thought to be constitutive of friendship. Throughout this 
chapter, I have shown how the power attributed to insha is informed firstly 
by an underlying understanding of language as constitutive of reality, 
rather than merely reflective of it, and secondly by an understanding of 
the body's engagement in the process of acquisition and exercise of skills. 

The following chapter will consider the ways in which courtiers 
deployed a very different set of skills: the esoteric skills of astrology and 
magic, in order to succeed at court and to live well. In a very different way, 
both language choices and bodily practices were deployed in order to 
exert a transformational power over one's surroundings, one's peers and 
oneself. 


5 Esoteric Skills 


In an astrological encyclopaedia compiled in the sixteenth-century 
Deccan the planet Utarid (Mercury) is portrayed amidst a profusion of 
places and objects related to him: 


... the father of the planet ‘Utarid is Qumr (the Moon) and his mother is Rühini 
Nakshatr, meaning Dabaràn and among regions and countries, the region of Kasi 
(Benares) is related to him, which in the terminology of Sanskrit they call 
*Madhüra' (Mathura). Among ‘nadiha’, meaning rivers (riid-khdne-ha) Sarsati 
(Saraswati) is related to him. And among seas, the sweet sea, and among con- 
tinents the fourth continent, and among trees the Aghar tree. And among colours, 
the colour yellow is peculiar to him; moreover, it is a yellow like the colour of gold. 
And the colour of his umbrella (chatr), banner and clothes is also yellow, which is 
also ofthe colour of gold. And among sweet smells, Jackfruit (phanas), sandal and 
saffron are related to him, and among flowers, the flowers of Kivra and Champa. 
And his incense is the gum of sarbhel [?] and on his head is a mukat meaning 
a crown (tàjt). His [lamp] wicks are of yellow cotton, whose name in the terminol- 
ogy of the people of Hind is *Kanakdaur? (golden string) ...' 


! NU, f. 33a. Rühini Nakshatr: Rohini Nakshatra, the fourth (or the ninth) nakshatra or 
lunar asterism, personified as a daughter of either Rohanor of Daksh and the favourite wife 
of the Moon. It is ‘depicted as a wheeled carriage, and comprises Aldebaran and four other 
stars in Taurus’, DU, p. 608. On the nakshatras, see David Pingree, ‘Astronomy and 
Astrology in India and Iran’, Isis, 54(2) (June, 1963), 229-46. 

Dabaran: Al-dabaran, the fourth lunar mansion. In Islamicate astrology, the lunar 
mansions (manazil-i mah) are a system for identifying 28 stars, groups of stars, or spots 
in the sky near which the Moon is found in each of the 28 nights of its monthly revolution. 
P. Kunitzsch, ‘al-Manazil’, EI2 online (accessed 26 May 2015). 

Aghar tree: Aghara (Hindi), the plant Achyranthes aspera, said to cure the bite of 
venomous reptiles. DU, p. 72. 

Phanas: Hindi variant of Sanskrit panas, the breadfruit or jack tree, Artocarpus integri- 
folia; DU, pp. 209, 273. 

Mukat: Sanskrit mukut, and Hindi mukat and makut, s.m. A tiara, diadem, crown. DU, 
p. 1058. 

Kanakdauri: a compound of Sanskrit kanak, gold or Hindi kanik, wheat; and Hindi 
daur, dor, the strings used to sling a basket for irrigation. 
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This intriguing account of Utarid, which overtly draws on both Indic and 
Islamicate astrological traditions and vocabulary, is found in the Nujüm 
al-‘Uliim (The Stars of the Sciences), in a chapter dedicated to the 
description, both astronomical and astrological, of the seven planets.? 
Written in 1570 by the sultan of Bijapur, Ali Adil Shah I, the Nujüm is an 
extraordinary, heavily illustrated manuscript containing a wealth of infor- 
mation on the esoteric sciences, as understood in a sixteenth-century 
Deccani court.’ 

The esoteric sciences (ilm al-ghaib), specifically astrology and ‘magic’, 
were widely practised across the medieval and early modern Islamicate 
world, despite attracting various degrees of opprobrium from religious 
scholars. A wide range of theories, techniques and practices based on 
a variety of internally coherent theoretical systems, the esoteric sciences 
attracted the interest of all sections of society from the poorest and least 
educated to the intellectual and political elite of courtly societies. And yet, 
until very recently scholars have ignored the copious evidence of practices 
associated with these sciences, dismissing them as mere superstitious 
ritual, or ‘folk practices’, irrelevant to the real business of politics and 
statecraft.? 

Through an analysis of the Nujüm al- ‘Ulūm, this chapter considers how 
esoteric skills could be acquired, deployed and practised at court, and to 
what ends. After a brief introduction to the most popular esoteric 
sciences, I argue that the book served several important goals, both 


? The distinction between astronomy and astrology is a modern one. Contemporaries often 
made no such distinction, sometimes using the term ilm al-nujum (the science of the stars) 
for both, although the term ilm al-haya, literally ‘the science of the figure (of the heavens)’, 
focused specifically on the geometrical structure of the universe. See David Pingree, ‘ilm 
al-Hay’a’, EI2 online (accessed 26 May 2015) and Toufic Fahd, *Nudjüm', EI2 online 
(accessed 26 May 2015). 

5 Emma J. Flatt, "The Authorship and Significance of the Nujum al-*Ulüm: a Sixteenth- 
Century Astrological Encyclopaedia from Bijapur’, Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 131(2) (April-June 2011), 223-44. 

^ The term ilm al-ghaib (lit. sciences of the unseen) is usually translated ‘occult sciences’. 
I have chosen to use the term esoteric sciences rather than the older ‘occult sciences’ 
because I feel the latter term is too overladen with pejorative associations. 

> Much of the existing work has been done by Francophone and Germanophone scholars, 
like Toufic Fahd and Manfred Ullmann, to name but two. A useful introductory essay in 
English is Emilie Savage-Smith, ‘Introduction: Magic and Divination in Early Islam’ in 
Emilie Savage-Smith (ed.), Magic and Divination in Early Islam (Aldershot: Ashgate, 
2004). The focus of A. Azfar Moin, The Millennial Sovereign: Sacred Kingship and 
Sainthood in Islam (New York: Columbia University Press, 2014) on astrology at the 
Mughal and Safavid courts has demonstrated the kind of historical scholarship which 
can be achieved by taking such sciences seriously. An upsurge in interest in the esoteric 
sciences is evident in the titles of research projects by current or recently graduated 
students, although much of the work itself is as yet unpublished. See also the remarks in 
Emma J. Flatt, ‘Spices, Smells and Spells: The Use of Olfactory Substances in the 
Conjuring of Spirits’, South Asian Studies, 32(1) (2016), 3-21. 
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worldly and spiritual. Firstly, on an individual level, many of the techni- 
ques and practices recommended in the book were presented as practical 
tools for improving one's own position at court, either directly, through 
the acquisition of particular supernatural powers, or indirectly through 
the acquisition of knowledge or enacting of particular practices that 
would ensure success for the sultan, and lead to worldly rewards for the 
courtier concerned. At the same time, Adil Shah's encyclopaedia served 
as an invaluable manual of esoteric practices with a deeply personal 
import: aimed at transforming the body of the individual, and by analogy 
refining his soul, and helping to reveal the true nature of the physical 
world itself. As such, esoteric skills and the practices associated with them 
became another domain in which ethical self-fashioning could occur. 

Moving to a sociological level of analysis, I argue that the Nujiim served 
a very specific political goal of creating a shared courtly culture. In 
Bijapur, knowledge of the esoteric sciences seems to have become an 
arena for a concerted attempt by a powerful court clique to find concep- 
tual commensurabilities for divergent cosmologies, in a courtly society 
made up of multiple ethnicities and adherents of a plurality of religious 
and cultural beliefs, and against a background of recurrent political 
factionalism. 

Finally, I consider the role of the Nujiim at a regional level. I argue that 
in the broader political scenario of the Deccan, where multiple states 
jostled for prestige and power and eagerly tried to recruit each other's 
personnel, the composition of this book constituted an attempt to create 
a courtly culture informed by conceptual commensurabilities and to 
anchor a peripatetic population faced with a variety of other opportunities 
for courtly employment and patronage. 


Defining the Esoteric Sciences 


Defining the esoteric sciences is a difficult task, due to previous scholarly 
neglect, the imprecision of terms in Arabic and Persian and by their 
common, baggage-laden and often imprecise English translations. At its 
most generic, the term im al-ghaib could encompass ‘magic’ (sihr), div- 
ination, (Rihana), astrology (ilm al-nujum) and alchemy (kimiya).° In this 


6 There has been a recent move away from using the term ‘magic’ in certain disciplines, 
most notably religious studies and anthropology. Scholars argue that the term *magic' is 
heavily imbued with western notions of what constitutes religion, privileging textual 
sources over practices, contributing to an 'exoticising' of non-Christian religions. Whilst 
this is certainly a valid concern, the implicit remedy — of subsuming ‘magic’ to the category 
of ‘religion’ — obscures the fact that contemporaries clearly conceived of magic as 
a separate category of knowledge and practice, as evidenced by the existence of an 
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chapter, I restrict my discussion to magic, divination and astrology, since 
these are the three broad categories with which the existing chapters ofthe 
Nujüm are concerned, although the original manuscript may well have 
contained a discussion on alchemy too." 

'The boundaries between magic, divination and astrology are often 
indistinct and shifting. Scholarly theories and definitions abound; many 
of these are made in terms of European practice, and tend to reflect the 
concerns — anthropological, philological, theological or historical — of the 
person writing." Some of the most useful scholarly analyses have empha- 
sised the internally coherent nature of various esoteric sciences, systems 
governed by their own forms of rationality and assumptions about causes 
and effects, rather than ‘irrational’ according to modern western norms." 
Following Savage-Smith, in this chapter I define magic as an attempt to 
alter the course of events, usually by calling upon a superhuman force, 
whilst divination is an attempt to predict the future but not necessarily to 
alter it.'? As I will discuss below, astrology could be both divinatory or 
magical in intent. 

As far as the Arabic and Persian terms are concerned, sihr was a generic 
term to designate magic, and could apply to anything wondrous, from 
a metaphorical description to sleight-of-hand tricks, to the occult or 
therapeutic properties of various substances, to the protective interven- 
tion of God against other powers, to invocations to jinns, demons or 
planets." However, contemporaries often used more precise terms to 
designate specific sciences that fell under the broad rubric of sihr, such as 
tilism: the use of talismans; khvass: the special properties of plant, animal 
and mineral substances; simiya, jafr and ilm al-huruf: all terms used for 
letter magic; ^ and ilm al-azaim: invocation or conjuration, itself some- 
times subdivided into separate sciences, depending on whether demons, 
jinns, corporeal beings or planets were being summoned." In practice, 
the rituals of each specific science could draw on several of these other 
sciences: talismans were generally constructed out of materials thought to 
have particularly powerful occult properties, and were often inscribed 


umbrella term, sihr, in Persian, as well as a plethora of more specific terms for different 
types of magic as I discuss later. 

7 Flatt, ‘Authorship’, 242-4. 

8 Savage-Smith, ‘Introduction’, xiii. See also Ariel Glucklich, The End of Magic (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997), pp. 7-13. 

7 Savage-Smith, ‘Introduction’, xiii. m Savage-Smith, ‘Introduction’, xiii. 

11 Toufic Fahd, ‘Sihr’, EI2 online (accessed 26 May 2015). 

1? Tbn Khaldun preferred the more specific ilm al-hurüf over simiya. See D. B. Macdonald 
and Toufic Fahd, ‘Simiya’’, EI2 online (accessed 26 May 2015); Toufic Fahd, ‘Huraf’, 
EI2 online (accessed 26 May 2015). 

13 Fahd, ‘Sihr’. 
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with specific letters or phrases; invocation spells required the presence of 
certain objects, shapes and letters or the recitation of words. 

Similarly, the generic term for divination, kihana, covers a wide range 
of specific, often regional, techniques — including omens, letter magic, 
geomancy and physiognomancy.'* Divination techniques could range in 
complexity from the simple observation of natural events to the perform- 
ance of complex rituals; and depending on the practitioner, deciphering 
these signs could be based on a range of systems, from basic intuition to 
theoretically complicated and highly codified methods of induction. 
Several of these sciences, like letter magic could be both divinatory and 
magical, depending on the intended usage. 

A different terminological issue arises with Islamicate astrology; here 
the problem is not so much a plethora of specific terms but a lack. Im al- 
nujum, the science of the stars, can refer to both astrology and astronomy; 
contemporaries rarely distinguished between the two. David Pingree 
suggests a four-fold definition of Islamicate astrology: genethlialogy, 
which relates the situation of the heavens at the moment of an individual’s 
nativity to all aspects of his life; general astrology, which relates the 
situation of the heavens to events affecting broad classes of people, 
nations or the world; interrogatory astrology, which answers questions 
on the basis of the situation of the heavens at the time of the question; and 
catarchic astrology, which is the determination of the suitability of 
a particular moment for a particular act." According to Pingree, this 
branch has close affinities with the branch of astrology known as 
Muhurtasastra, or the science of signs and omens, in the Sanskrit 
tradition. ^ Unlike other strands of astrology, which assume the heavens 
determine the lives of humans, the premise of catarchic astrology is that 
humans can exercise some control over their own fate by choosing an 
auspicious rather than an inauspicious moment to commence a particular 
action. This premise creates an interface between astrology and magic, by 
implying humans can manipulate the influences of the stars for their own 
benefit. 


14 Toufic Fahd, ‘Kihana’, EJ2 online (accessed 26 May 2015); Toufic Fahd, ‘Djafr’, EI2 
online (accessed 26 May 2015). 

1? David Pingree, ‘Astrology’ in Philip P. Wiener (ed.), Dictionary of the History of Ideas: 
Studies of Selected Pivotal Ideas, online edition based on the print edition (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1973), available at http://xtf.lib.virginia.edu (accessed 
1 May 2007). My understanding of how astrology worked in the Deccan is greatly 
indebted to the polymathic and wide-ranging scholarship of David Pingree, eminent 
historian of the exact sciences. Compare the different nomenclature of Savage-Smith, 
‘Introduction’, xxxvii. 

1 David Pingree, ‘Astronomy and Astrology in India and Iran’, Isis, 54(2) (June 1963), 
229—46, see 230 and fn. 9. 
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Islamicate esoteric sciences do not originate from one single cultural 
system, but rather are the result of centuries of intellectual exchange and 
borrowing from, in the case of astrology, Hellenic, Sassanid, Indic and 
Islamicate sources, amongst others.'’ Rather than a single body of theory, 
Islamicate astrology must be thought of as a network of intersecting and 
sometimes contradictory intellectual understandings rooted in a variety of 
differing, sometimes antagonistic, cultural and religious systems that was 
negotiated and put into practice by individuals. The same seems to be 
true of the history of magic and divination: Indic, Hellenic, Babylonian, 
Sassanian and Turkic influences, in the form of names, characters and 
ingredients, along with regionally specific traditions, regularly appear in 
Arabic and Persian books written in a wide variety of time periods across 
the Islamicate world. As I will discuss below, books like the Nujūm al- 
‘Ulam are a reminder that this intellectual borrowing of both theories and 
practices was a continuous, open-ended process. 


Powerful and Effective Forces 


Medieval and early modern Islamicate societies had a rather ambivalent 
attitude towards the esoteric sciences. Condemnation was widespread, 
but even those who condemned these sciences admitted that they dealt 
with powerful and effective forces, which could alter the course of worldly 
affairs. '^ Many commentators regularly attempted to distinguish between 
licit sciences, such as divination and some kinds of astrology, and illicit 
sciences, such as invocations. Ibn Khaldun based such distinctions on the 
extent to which an individual practitioner was seeking merely to interpret 
signs provided by an omniscient God, or whether the practitioner sought 
to alter a course of events.'^ Others, like al-Ghazali, distinguished 
between knowledge and action: knowledge of magic was not culpable, 
only its practical application.*° Using a similar justification, Ibn Khaldun 
dedicated significant space in his Muqaddimah (Prologema, 1377) to 
describing the ‘practices of the sorcerers’, albeit framed as a refutation 
of such practices.’ Nevertheless, not everyone agreed with this line. 
Some saw magical practices as an opportunity to demonstrate the 


17 pingree, ‘India and Iran’. 

18 Daniel Varisco, "The Magical Significance of the Lunar Stations in the 13th Century 
Yemeni Kitab al-tabsira fi 'ilm al-nujum of al-Malik al-Ashraf', Quaderni di Studi Arabi, 
13 (1995), 19-40. 

1? Ibn Khaldun, The Muqaddimah; an Introduction to History, trans., Franz Rosenthal 
(New York, Pantheon Books, 1958), vol. 3, pp. 156-281. 

?? Fahd, ‘Sihr’. 7! Khaldun, Muqaddimah. 
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greatness of God's creation, or — as in the case of the Ikhvan al-Safa 
(Brethren of Purity) — as a way through which ‘man is born into his 
genuine being"? 

Like magic, astrology had many critics throughout the medieval period 
but was certainly not universally considered heretical. Rebutting charges 
that by allowing planets to influence the world they were limiting God's 
absolute omnipotence, supporters of astrology claimed the heavens were 
agents of the divine will, which could become known to man through the 
expert interpretation of the initiated. Nuanced arguments were made to 
prove that astrology was not polytheism (shirk): God was said to exercise 
his control over the universe by endowing the heavens with powers but 
subjugating them entirely to his will.?^? Given its potential to manifest the 
divine will, astrology became particularly popular in esoteric Shr'ite 
thought, especially among those influenced by the Ikhvan al-Safa.** 

The esoteric sciences flourished in courtly societies. According to the 
Chahar Magalah, an astronomer-astrologer was one of the four essential 
courtiers that no king should be without.” Certain sultans, such as Firuz 
Bahmani (r. 1397-1422), or his more famous Timurid contemporary 
Ulugh Beg (1411-49), were famed for their patronage of astronomy — 
including the building of observatories.*° Others invested significant 
sums of money in the commissioning and producing of heavily ornamen- 
ted royal horoscopes and astrological charts.”’ Understandably, chronic- 
lers, who were engaged in depicting their patrons as exemplary figures, 
avoided mention of royal involvement in sciences which might have 
attracted scholarly censure, such as catarchic astrology or invocation 
rituals. Nevertheless, a significant number of manuscripts now catalo- 
gued as ‘occult arts’ were explicitly commissioned by royal or noble 
patrons, and written by prominent members of various royal courts, 


?? Bruno Halflants and Godefroid de Callataéy (eds.), Epistles of the Brethren of Purity: On 
Magic: An Arabic Critical Edition and English Translation of Epistle 52a (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2011), p. 12. On the I[khvan al-Safa, see Godefroid de Callatay, Ikhwan 
al-Safa: a Brotherhood of Idealists on the Fringe of Orthodox Islam (London: Oneworld 
Publications, 2006). 

?3 Robert G. Mourison, ‘The Portrayal of Nature in a Medieval Qur‘an Commentary’, 
Studia Islamica, 94 (2002), 115-37. 

24 Tan Richard Netton, Ikhvan al-Safa, available online at www.muslimphilosophy.com/ip/ 
rep/H051 (accessed 1 May 2007). 

25 CM, p. 63. 

26 Firuz Bahmani commissioned two Iranians, Hakim Hasan Gilani and Sayyid Mahmud 
Garzuni, to build an observatory in a pass near Daulatabad in 1407, but the death of the 
astronomer Hakim Gilani left it unfinished and it was eventually abandoned, TF, vol II, 
p. 348. On Ulugh Beg's observatory, constructed in c. 1420 see Beatrice F. Manz, ‘Ulugh 
Beg’, EI2 online (accessed 14 November 2017). 

27 Francesca Leoni (ed.), Power and Protection: Islamic Art and the Supernatural (Oxford: 
Ashmolean Museum, 2016), pp. 18-19. 
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such as the ornate fal-namahs (Book of Omens) produced across the 
Persian Cosmopolis, including the Deccan.^? Some fal-namahs even 
show traces of how they were used: one Mughal copy of Hafiz's divan 
includes both the ‘questions’ asked and the answers given.” Literary texts 
produced in early modern India also highlight the courtly fascination with 
tales of wonder and magic. ^? 


‘Necessary Medicine for their Lives’ 


The compilation of the Nujiim al-‘Ulim by the sultan of Bijapur, Ali 
Adil Shah, should be understood against this background of wide- 
spread courtly interest in the esoteric sciences. According to the 
introduction, fifty-three chapters were originally envisaged for this 
volume, which covered a vast range of skills that were valued in 
courtly societies. These included those skills I am terming esoteric: 
astrology, incantations, invocations, possession, talismans, omens, 
divination, dream interpretation and alchemy. Also included were 
skills more commonly considered courtly, like poetry and music, 
martial skills — including knowledge about weapons, horses, elephants, 
wrestling and hunting. Outlined in the introduction were chapters 
focusing on comportment, etiquette and behaviour; chapters on state- 
craft and courtly ranks; sociological chapters on peoples of the world 
and types of artisans; chapters on Islamic as well as Indic religious 
knowledge including chapters on Sufism, Islamic prayers, Quranic 
interpretation, angels as well as sects of yogis and accounts of yoginis 
(jugini, also termed ruhani, spirits); chapters concerned with bodily 
health and adornment, including medicine, foods, perfumes, jewels 
and poisons; chapters on technical skills like firework making and 
gardening; chapters on love and the sexual types of men and 
women; chapters on traditional sciences like grammar, rhetoric, 


?8 C. A. Storey, ‘Occult Arts’, Persian Literature: A Bio-Bibliographic Survey (London: Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1977), vol. II, pt. 3, section J, pp. 457-99; Massumeh Farhad, 
Serpil Bagci and Maria V. Mavroudi, Falnama: The Book of Omens (London: Thames 
& Hudson, 2009); Linda York Leach, Paintings from India, vol. 8 of Nasser D. Khalili 
Collection of Islamic Art series (London: Nour Foundation in association with Azimuth 
Editions and Oxford University Press, 1998), pp. 221-7, for a Deccani fal-namah. 

29 Serpil Bağcı and Massumeh Farhad, ‘The Art of Bibliomancy’ in Farhad, Bağcı and 
Mavroudi, Falnama, p. 20 and fn. 2. 

30 Aditya Behl, ‘Emotion and Meaning in Mrigavati: Strategies of Spiritual Signification in 
Hindavi Sufi Romances’ in Francesca Orsini and Samira Sheikh (eds.), After Timur Left: 
Culture and Circulation in Fifteenth Century North India (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2014). See also Aditya Behl, Love’s Subtle Magic: An Indian Islamic Literary 
Tradition 1379-1545 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016). 
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logic, mathematics and history; and chapters on linguistic skills like 
languages and scripts. ^! 

In conception then, this book, which in its comprehensiveness recalls 
earlier Indic courtly compendia like the Manasollasa (Delight of the 
Mind), composed by the twelfth-century Chalukyan king Someshvara 
HI, was intended to be wide-ranging, and not limited to the esoteric 
sciences. "^ Indeed, the title by which this book is known — Nujüm al- 
‘Ulūm — never appears in the body ofthe text, but merely on an inscription 
at the front of the book.?? However, in the three existing manuscripts of 
this book, only ten of the intended fifty-three chapters are extant, which 
all deal with what can broadly be termed the esoteric sciences: astrology, 
divination, omens (of weapons, horses and elephants), invocations, talis- 
mans, yoga and the yogini.** It may be that the remaining forty-two 
chapters were never completed, or that they were lost soon after comple- 
tion, because the book was already known as the Nujüm al- ‘Uliim by the 
time of Ali’s successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah II, suggesting that its main 
focus was considered to be astrological. ^? 


?! Of course, the titles of the chapters do not necessarily constitute a clear guide to their 
intended contents, and we should beware of making assumptions on the basis of modern 
understandings of particular sciences or arts. It might be assumed that the chapter on the 
qualities of weapons would have focused on technical information about construction or 
use, or those chapters on elephants and horses would focus on animal husbandry and 
welfare, but actually all three chapters focus more on divination through interpreting the 
marks on the bodies of these animals and objects. 

32 On the Manasollàsa see Daud Ali, Courtly Culture and Political Life in Early Medieval India 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 

55 The inscription says: ‘the book of the Stars of the Sciences by order of the emperor of 
Bijapur, Ibrahim jagat guru, bought by Nawab Sayyid Rustam Khan’, Chester Beatty MS 
IN2, f. 1r, see Linda York Leach, Mughal and Other Indian Paintings from the Chester 
Beatty Library (London: Scorpion Cavendish, 1992), vol. II, p. 819. 

34 See the comments in Flatt, ‘Authorship’, 239-40. Hutton has identified a similarity, on 

art historical grounds, between the images in the Nujim and the treatise on music and 

dance known as the Favahir al-Müsiqàát, housed in the British Library: Deborah Hutton, 

Art of the Court of Bijapur (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2007), p. 58. More 

recently, Schofield has argued that these images were part of an illustrated Deccani 

version of an older Sanskrit treatise, known as the Sangitaratnakara, which seems to 
have been made for Ali Adil Shah I, in about 1570, and its images reused in a new Persian 
translation for Muhammad Adil Shah in about 1630, now known as the Favahir al- 

Masigat. Katherine Butler Schofield, ‘Indian Music in the Persian Collections: The 

Javahir al-Musiqat-i Muhammadi (Or.12857). Part 1’, Asian and African Studies blog- 

post (2014) available online at http://britishlibrary.typepad.co.uk/asian-and-african/201 

4/10/indian-music-in-the-persian-collections-the-javahir-al-musiqat-i-muhammadi-or1 
2857-part-1.html. It is possible that this Deccani treatise may have been compiled as part 
of the research undertaken in order to include a chapter on Indic dance traditions in the 

Nujüm. 

'The wording ofthe inscription does imply that the book had had to be repurchased for the 

Bijapur imperial library, suggesting that it may have been lost during the turbulent 

minority of Ibrahim II. 
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Nevertheless, his introduction makes it clear that Ali certainly con- 
ceived of the esoteric sciences as an integral part of a courtly arsenal of 
skills: 


It should be clear and evident to the enlightened hearts enriched with the bounty 
of the masters of guidance and instruction that some of the faithful companions 
and friends of affectionate manners beseeched this humble person that he should 
put in writing a few words on each chapter of sciences like the stars, Sufism and so 
on, talismans, magic (nīranjāt) and tricks (hial) and similar things. And [also] put 
in writing chapters related to planting trees and medicine and things resembling 
that, so that this may be an intimate friend of the hearts of those who are aware of the 
hidden mysteries and [a friend] of the confidantes of the secrets of the soul and a director 
and guide to the seekers [of knowledge]. And the entreaty and the polite requests of 
that party reached the limit of perfection. Then this humble and modest fellow 
carried out their command and obeyed that class of exalted glory, for all the 
necessary medicine [for] their life.°° 


The information collected within the Nujiim, therefore, is presented with 
an overtly didactic aim: to provide guidance and help for those who desire 
further knowledge of esoteric and other important practices. Noticeably, 
the book is framed as a practical pedagogical manual and not in the genre 
of ‘ajaib va mukhlugat (wonders and marvels) where a series of strange 
practices, beliefs and beings from other lands are described with a proto- 
ethnographic eye rather than intended as a guide for imitation.” The 
anticipated readers of Ali’s book are described as ‘faithful companions’ 
and ‘friends of affectionate manner’, suggesting a limited circle of courtly 
intimates, perhaps participants at a royal majlis, where practices drawn 
from a whole spectrum of traditions were discussed or put into practice. 

It is not necessarily immediately clear how the information contained 
within the Nujiim could have been of practical use to a courtier’s daily life, 
as Ali’s phrase ‘necessary medicine for their life’ suggests. Much of the 
Nujüm, like the discussion of the planet Mercury, which opens this 
chapter, appears both obscure, and quite frankly, to modern eyes, rather 
odd. Nor is this passage supplemented by an explanation of the theoret- 
ical basis of these assertions or by examples of how to use such knowledge. 
However, in the following section, I will suggest how a careful reading of 
a seemingly insignificant event — a dispute over a garden's design — gives 
us a clue to how the possession of such esoteric knowledge could be 
mobilised by courtiers in order to improve their own position at court, 
and particularly their standing with the sultan. 


36 NU, ff. 3v-r, emphasis added. 

57 The ‘Aja ‘ib va Makhlagat of the thirteenth-century scholar Qazvini was the most common 
example of this genre and was extremely popular in the Deccan: see the remarks in page 
248 footnote 130 later. 
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Triangular Gardens 


According to the historian Tabatabai, it was following a victory over Ali 
Adil Shah I of Bijapur that the sultan of Ahmadnagar, Murtaza Nizam 
Shah (r. 1565-88), conferred the office of taster and cup-bearer (chashni- 
gir) and the title of Nimat Khan (lord of the delicacies) on his favourite, 
Husain Khan Simnani.**® Epigraphic evidence from Ahmadnagar sug- 
gests the significant power and wealth that Nimat Khan’s new office 
carried: besides his own palace and garden, he built a charity house, 
mosque and cistern for public use in 1562—3.°° He constructed the 
Nimat Khani estate, comprising confectionery shops, a caravansarai, 
hammam, mosque and bazaar, and endowed it for public use in 
1572-3, providing for the upkeep of the mosque and canals through the 
income of the Na'im garden in the nearby village of Savar.*° His name is 
also associated with the construction of the aqueducts of Bhingar, 
Bhandara, Nepti and Nimbgaon.^' He was, in sum, a powerful figure at 
the Ahmadnagar court actively involved in large-scale building projects. 

In 1576, Murtaza Nizam Shah ordered Nimat Khan to construct 
a garden and a subterranean canal. Accordingly, the chronicler 
Tabatabai tells us: 


... after a few days such a garden and edifices were built that the highest paradise 
melted in the fire of envy. ^? 


A foundational inscription originally located in the newly built garden 


states that this garden was named Bagh-i Farah Bakhsh or the Joy- 


Bestowing Garden, ‘on account of the pleasantness of its water and air. ^? 


58 See inscription on Mangalwar Gate for Nimat Khan's name, EIM, 1935-6, p. 38. 

3° EIM, 1933-4 (Suppl), pp. 10-11. Tabatabai's story does not match the epigraphical 
data, which suggests that Ni mat Khan already possessed his title prior to Murtaza's 
accession. This is not an isolated incidence of Tabatabai manipulating events to make 
a rhetorical point in his chronicle, but rather part of a broader practice throughout his 
work. 

EIM, 1933-4 (suppl.), p. 11. An Arabic inscription on the same gate written five years 
later seems to refer to the same caravansarai and cistern. EIM, 1935-6, p. 38. 
According to Gadre, the Nepti and Nimbgaon aqueducts were to provide water for his 
palace and garden. The Bombay Gazetteer also attributes the building of the Behram 
Khani and the Bena Palace to Nimat Khan, the latter to celebrate his marriage in 1570. 
See Pramode B. Gadre, Cultural Archaeology of Ahmadnagar during the Nizam Shahi 
Period (1492-1632) (Delhi: B. R. Publishing Corporation, 1986), pp. 50, 53, 121. 

BM, p. 492. 

EIM, 1933-4 (suppl), pp. 10-11. ‘Its name, on account of the pleasantness of its water 
and air, became Farah Bakhsh, may it be known thus! As Nimat Khan made efforts for 
the foundation of this garden, May his efforts be commended! I sought its date from 
Wisdom, He said *O God, keep it inhabited till eternity”.’ The italicised chronogram gives 
the date AH 984 (1576 CE). 
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However, the garden was not a success. The historian Firishta, at that 
time an administrative official attached to the Nizam Shahi court, states 
blandly that: 


When Murtaza Nizam Shan went to that garden for amusement, it did not appeal 
to him ... he dismissed Nimat Khan from the post of superintendent of that 
garden and instructed Salabat Khan to pull down the building on which immense 
sums of money had been spent, and construct another in its place.** 


Tabatabai’s account differs only slightly, but with one significant detail. 
He writes: 


Some of the jealous ones, by way of enmity, petitioned the most eminent one [i.e. 
the sultan] that this edifice consisted of triangles. Consequently, the World 
Subduing order was issued to destroy that [garden] and under the supervision 
of Salabat Khan, it was built again.*? 


The addition of the detail, that the edifice ‘consisted of triangles’, holds 
the key to the reaction of Murtaza Nizam Shah to the design of the 
garden; a reaction that seems excessive, even for a king commonly 
known by the epithet ‘divana’, or madman.*° 

So what significance did triangles hold for contemporaries? Number and 
geometrical symbolism pervades medieval Persianate culture, structuring 
poems as well as buildings and acting as literary, philosophical and spiritual 
metaphors as well as the basis of mathematical laws.*” The poet Sanai 
likened the ability to behold the divine manifestation to the intellectual way 
of perception of a geometrician, whilst Nizami Ganjavi worked out his Haft 
Paykar on the principle that ‘intellectual geometry provided the means of 
passing from material to spiritual understanding’.** Nevertheless, the 
meanings of particular numbers and geometrical shapes were multifarious 
and contextually specific rather than fixed and singular. The number three, 
for example, is variously the number of the soul (signifying its vegetative, 
animal and rational aspects); the number of the kingdoms of creation 


44 TF, vol. III, pp. 444-5. Firishta quotes a chronogram composed by Shah Ahmad 
Murtaza Khan Anju, ‘Inform the lords of pleasure, O King! Visit the Farah Bakhsh 
Garden, O King! For the date of its construction, expel Nimat Khan from the Farah 
Bakhsh Garden.’ The italicised chronogram gives the date AH 991 (1583 CE). 

^5 BM, pp. 492-3, emphasis added. 

46 Even Firishta, who by his own account was one of the few courtiers to stay loyal to 
Murtaza Nizam Shah during the rebellion of Miran Husain, referred to the sultan as 
‘divana’. See TF(NK), vol. II, p. 130. 

47 Meisami, ‘Introduction’, in Nizami Ganjavi, The Haft Paykar: A Medieval Persian 
Romance, trans. and ed., Julie Scott Meisami (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995), 
p. xxvi. 

48 J. T. de Bruijin, Of Piety and Poetry: The Interaction of Religion and Literature in the Life and 
Works of Hakim Sana’i of Ghazna (Leiden, 1983), p. 216, quoted in Meisami, 
‘Introduction’, p. xxvi. 
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(mineral, plant and animal); of the division of the universe into material 
world, astral world and world of universals; and of the tripartite division of 
self-knowledge at the foundation of the philosophy of the Ikhvan al-Safa.^? 
In Nizami's Haft Paykar, the triangle signifies the body, the spirit and the 
soul.°° However, none of these explain Murtaza Nizam Shah’s destruction 
of Nimat Khan’s garden. To understand it, we need to leave Ahmadnagar 
and return to the Nujüm al-‘Ulim, the author of which, Ali Adil Shah, was 
Murtaza's own brother-in-law."' 


Planetary Associations 


The second chapter of the Nujiim commences with a basic summary of 
current knowledge of each planet's positions and orbits, which bears 
a close resemblance to earlier and contemporary writing on this subject. 
In each case this is followed by an anthropomorphised description of the 
physical appearance of the planet and a list of objects related to each 
planet, like the list of objects associated with Mercury cited at the opening 
of this chapter. Such lists of correlations were not unusual in astrological 
texts: Pingree traces their earliest appearance in Indian astrology to the 
Sanskrit text the Yavanajataka of Sphujidhvaja (c. 269-70), a translation 
and expansion of a second-century Greek text. "^ Translations from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi, Syriac and Arabic brought Indic astrological tradi- 
tions to the Middle East and by the time of the composition of the 
eleventh-century Ghàyat al-Hakim (The Aim of the Sage), commonly 
recognised as the most thorough exposition of celestial magic in Arabic, 
these lists were an integral part of catarchic astrology."" Although the 
Nujiim limits itself to listing the correlations between planets and objects 
without explaining the consequences of these relationships, they appear 
to be based on the theoretical understanding that anyone hoping to 
harness the powers of the planets should use these substances or objects 
in preparing amulets, incenses, perfumes or inks, food and costumes and 
arranging rituals. 


49 I, Melikoff, ‘Nombres symboliques dans la literature epico-religeuse des Turcs 
d’Anatolie’, Journal Asiatique, 250 (1962), 435-45. 

50 P. Chelkowski (ed.), Mirror of the Invisible World: Tales from the Khamsa of Nizami 
(New York: Metropolitan Museum of Art, 1975), p. 113. 

>! Murtaza Nizam Shah and Ali Adil Shah were brothers-in-law twice over: Murtaza's sister 
Chand Bibi had married Ali and Ali’s sister Hadiya had married Murtaza. 

52 David Pingree, ‘Some of the Sources of the Ghayat al-Hakim’, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes, 43 (1980), 6; David Pingree (trans.), The Yavanajataka of 
Sphujidhvaja (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1978) vol. 2. 

Pingree, ‘Sources’, 1, cites Ibn Khaldun’s opinion on the GZayart. 
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In the account of Mirrikh (Mars), we get an explanation of Tabatabai's 
mysterious comment that the garden was destroyed because it was ‘com- 
posed of triangles’. Buildings associated with Mirrikh, who is charac- 
terised here, as in other contemporary Persian, Indic and Hellenic 
traditions, as inauspicious, ‘are triangular'.^^ The Nujiim is not alone in 
associating Mars with triangles: in the mandala drawn for the grahamakha 
ritual (sacrifice to the heavenly bodies) of present-day Maharashtra, 
which is undertaken at the commencement of all samskaras (life-cycle 
rites), each planet is symbolised by a shape - in the case of Mars, 
a triangle. Moreover, pujas focusing on the planetary deities (nava- 
graha) are also described in Tantric manuscripts, including rites intended 
to achieve nefarious ends, such as black magic (abicara), attraction (akar- 
sana), subjugation (vastkarana), immobilisation (stambana), eradication 
(uccatana), liquidation (marana) and delusion (mohana), further implying 
that building a structure with an inauspicious shape could be conceived of 
as a magical practice with malicious intent.” Thus, by building a garden 
for the sultan that was said to be ‘composed of triangles’, Nimat Khan was 
effectively inviting the influence of a malevolent planet on an important 
new site at the physical heart of the sultanate where the sultan and his 
household would be expected to pass much of their time.?" 

Tabatabai’s account of the rejection and destruction of Nimat Khan's 
garden is framed in the context of courtly rivalry. A group of jealous 
courtiers, probably followers of Salabat Khan, circulated a rumour in 
order to discredit Nimat Khan in the eyes of the sultan. This rumour 
exploited a local understanding of an inauspicious planet's association 
with triangular-shaped buildings and used it to discredit a garden built by 


54 NU, f. 28v. In both Indic and Persianate cultures, as contemporary European visitors 
noted, buildings were as fundamental as the plants; a garden was conceived of as a series 
of pavilions where the owner would enjoy shade, perfumed breezes as well as vistas. See 
D. Fairchild Ruggles, Gardens, Landscape and Vision in the Palaces of Islamic Spain 
(Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000); Ralph Pinder Wilson, 
"Ihe Persian Garden: Bagh and Chahar Bagh’ in E. B. MacDougall and 
Richard Ettinghausen (eds.), The Islamic Garden: Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium on the 
History of Landscape Architecture IV (Washington DC: Dumbarton Oaks Trustees for 
Harvard University, 1976). 

Gudrun Bühnemann, “The Heavenly Bodies (Navagraha) in Hindu Ritual’, Sambhasa 
(1989), 1-9. I thank Rich Freeman for sending me this article. 

Bühnemann, ‘Navagraha’, 7. This adds to the emerging picture of significant courtly 
interest in tantric practices in Adil Shahi Bijapur. See the discussion of yoginis in Flatt, 
‘Spices’ and Deborah Diamond, ‘Occult Science and Bijapur’s Yoginis' in Mahesh 
Sharma and Padma Kaimal (eds.), Indian Painting: Themes, History and Interpretations 
(Essays in Honour of B. N. Goswamy) (Ahmedabad: Mapin Publishing, 2013), pp. 
148-59. 

For perspectives on the importance of gardens see Daud Ali and Emma J. Flatt (eds.), 
Garden and Landscape Practices in Precolonial India: Histories from the Deccan (Delhi: 
Routledge, 2011). 
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their powerful rival who occupied the important positions of royal taster 
and superintendent of gardens (sarkar-i bagh).^? The rumour implied that 
Nimat Khan's inauspicious garden was either a deliberate attempt by 
a power-hungry social climber to bring misfortune to the sultan and his 
sultanate, or was an involuntary consequence of Nimat Khan's own 
ignorance of a necessary courtly skill, astrology; an ignorance which 
made him a dangerous liability unsuitable for high office. This episode 
demonstrates how knowledge of the esoteric sciences could be mobilised 
in a practical way to challenge powerful courtly figures, whilst an inade- 
quate knowledge, as in the case of Nimat Khan, could be disastrous to 
one's career. Indeed, in the wake of this episode, Nimat Khan disappears 
from both the textual and the epigraphical historical record, and Salabat 
Khan rose to a powerful position as the sultan's new favourite. 


Reading Chakram: Practical Courtly Tools 


A further sense of how the esoteric sciences provided individuals with 
practical tools to improve their personal standing at court is offered by the 
chapter on chakram in the Nujüm.?? Chakram, the Sanskrit term used in 
this text to describe astrological charts used as divination tools, were 


58 Given the frequent movement of individuals between the Deccani sultanates and the 
author's incorporation of local knowledge into these lists of planetary likes, we can 
surmise that the connection of Mirrikh with triangles would have been known elsewhere 
in the Deccan. For a discussion of the position of sarkar-i bagh, see Maria E. Subtelny, 
*Mirak-i Sayyid Ghiyas and the Timurid Tradition of Landscape Architecture: Further 
Notes to “A Medieval Persian Agricultural Manual in Context", Studia Iranica 24(1) 
(1995), 19-60. 

NU, ff. 171v—233v. This chapter is currently extremely disordered, and many sections of 
the Chester Beatty manuscript are missing. Some of these parts are still extant in the 
Wellcome Library manuscript NU(W), although the illustrations which accompany the 
chakram in the former are reduced to scribbled diagrams in the latter. Sakaki has recently 
identified this chapter as a translation of the popular Sanskrit omina text, the 
Narapatijayacaryá. Kazuyo Sakaki: “Tantric Elements in Persian: Translated Works on 
Astrology’, talk presented at the Perso-Indica Conference held at Bonn, 
1 February 2018. This work, attributed to Narapati, the son of Amradeva of Dhar (or 
Naradeva according to Pingree), was composed in 1176 at Anahilapattana during the 
reign of the Chaulukyan king Ajayapala (r. 1174-7). See F. Kielhorn and 
R. G. Bhandarkar, A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of the Deccan 
College, with an Index: Old Collection (Pune: Deccan College, 1884), p. 14. The 
Narapatijayacaryá seems to have been a popular text: Pingree lists 280 manuscript copies 
from the fourteenth to the twentieth century, translations into Telugu, Kannada, Maithili 
and Bengali, and three commentaries on the original text. David Pingree, Census of the 
Exact Sciences in Sanskrit (Vermont: American Philosophical Society, 1992), pp. 137-42. 
Another Persian text known as the BAüpalshastra also seems to include a translation of the 
Narapatijayacarya. See Mohammed Ashraful Hukk, Hermann  Ethé, and 
Edward Robertson (eds.), A Descriptive Catalogue of the Arabic and Persian Manuscripts 
in Edinburgh University Library (Hertford: S. Austin for the University of Edinburgh, 
1925), pp. 291-2. Similarities in some of the diagrams suggest possible links to the NU, 
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drawn to determine the effect of the heavens on a particular action about 
to be undertaken or on a particular ritually important object.°° In the 
Nujüm, chakram are provided for objects associated with powerful indi- 
viduals and courtly life, such as thrones, palanquins, fans, fly-whisks, 
umbrellas, musical instruments and so on. For each chakram, the author 
gives a detailed description of the chart that should be drawn; clear 
instructions as to the plotting of the twenty-eight nakshatras (lunar aster- 
isms) on that chart; an explanation of the consequences of particular stars 
or planets — often Zuhal (Saturn) — appearing in specific places; and an 
illustration of the chakram.°' Many of the chakram detailed in the Nujim 
were primarily aimed at divining the influence of the stars on the most 
important person in the realm: the sultan, and by extension, on the 
sultanate. Some of these chakram are to be consulted before undertaking 
some kind of action, such as a coronation, in the case of the two sinhasan 
(lion throne) chakrams. In the case of others, like the chamar?’ (fly-whisk), 
vijan?^^ (fan) or the dorka^^ (palanquin) chakrams, it is not clear if the 
divination should be read at the moment of their construction, the 
instance of their first use, or even every time they are to be used. In 
some cases, the author also provides information about the appropriate 
materials and instructions on how to construct each object, whilst in other 
cases, such as the chakram for a throne, the author provides advice on how 
to find the most auspicious time for ascending the throne.^? This is an 
important reminder that the chakram are not merely abstract charts but 
often actually presuppose the physical existence of each object they pur- 
port to depict, thus also endowing, by implication, the physical objects 
themselves, and their use, with a measure of esoteric meaning.^? 


or the Adil Shahi court, but further research is required. I thank Fabrizio Speziale for 
bringing this manuscript to my attention. 

I follow the author in using the Sanskrit word ‘chakr’ in the accusative case ‘chakram’. 
'This section also contains directions for certain other methods of divination, which do 
not explicitly rely on the stars, including the haft varg (lit. seven squares), which relies on 
letters and numbers, and the matrika chakram, which relies on letters of the ‘Hindi’ 
alphabet. 

From Sanskrit ‘chamrh’, a kind of deer whose tail was used for flywhisks. 

6 From Sanskrit ‘vijanh’. ° From Sanskrit ‘dolika’. 

95 These include, in the case of the flywhisk, the quality of the hair and the colour of the 
handle NU, f. 174v; in the case of the fan, the materials to be used for the body and the 
colour of the handle, NU, f. 175v. 

Chakrs are generally diagrammatic in form, and some of the NU chakrams are grid type 
diagrams (e.g. f. 172r). Others are pictorial with coloured illustrations depicting the 
object in use, like the throne in the second sinhasan chakram, f. 191r. Sometimes the 
form illustrating the chakram has a clear link to its divinatory purpose: the throne 
represents the king's rule; the umbrella is particularly associated with battles and proces- 
sions, and the interpretation of this diagram emphasises the influence of the stars on war, 
travel and hunting, NU, f. 173r. Nevertheless, it is not always clear to modern eyes why 
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Almost all the chakram include warnings about specific astrological 
conjunctions which signal the death of the sultan, sometimes in specific 
ways, such as by poisoning or illness, as well as other likely injuries, 
including loss of territory, wealth, defeat in war, invasion, rebellion, 
deposition, fall of his dynasty, the death of a child or a favourite wife, 
grief or fear, as well as generic or specific troubles perpetuated by his son, 
his wives or a specific minister like the royal physician. Injuries suffered by 
the sultan's realm are also listed, including famine, droughts, floods and 
plagues. Predictions of happy events are usually general statements of 
good fortune, with the exception of auspicious conjunctions signalling the 
birth of a son, or the defeat in battle of a particular enemy. 

Despite the primary focus on the sultan as a recipient of celestial influ- 
ence, the intended audience is the courtly elite. The physical construction 
of particular ritual objects would have been undertaken by artisans 
attached to the court, probably under the supervision of courtly officials, 
who would also have undertaken the drawing and the interpretation of the 
chakram. The fact that the author of the Nujüm provides details on both 
tasks in a book aiming to help courtiers ‘care for their lives’ suggests that 
such skills were thought to be useful for those aspiring to success at court, 
not just specialists.°’ Moreover, the range of courtly objects provided with 
a chakram, including those, like fans, in daily use, is an important reminder 
that astrological divination was not restricted to relatively infrequent initia- 
tory events like coronations or declarations of war but played a regular part 
in courtly life. The Nujüm therefore attempted to supply a broadly shared 
understanding among the courtly elite of the influence of the stars, and the 
importance of inauspicious and auspicious time. Underlying this desire to 
make such knowledge more widely known is the belief that uninformed 
actions by ignorant officials could inadvertently expose the sultan, and 
indeed the whole sultanate, to mortal danger. 

Although the prognostications seem to focus primarily on the sultan, 
information could also be gleaned about other individuals. These 
included members of the sultan’s immediate family: his chief wife, or 
the heir apparent, and members of the court society. In the chamar 
chakram, for example, which takes the form of a man waving a fly- 
whisk, if Zuhal (Saturn) should come into conjunction with the nakshatra 
placed on the breast of the man, it would result the death of this courtier 
who waved the fly-whisk.^? Similarly, the description of the dorka chak- 
ram, which takes the form of men carrying a palanquin with a man inside 


a particular form is associated with particular astrological readings. For the Nujüm's 
chakram illustrations see Leach, Mughal, pp. 852-63. 
97 NU, f. 3r... 9 NU, f. 174v. 
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Figure 5.1 “The Palanquin Chakram’, Nujüm al- Ulüm, © The Trustees 
of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In. 02, f. 176v. 


(see Figure 5.1), specifies that if Zuhal should come into conjunction with 
the nakshatras on the shoulders of the bearers, they would die, but should 
auspicious stars conjoin with the nakshatras on their breasts, both they 
and the owner of the palanquin would celebrate the birth of a child, and if 
auspicious stars should conjoin with the nakshatras on their feet, journey 
and travel would result, although it is not clear whether the bearers or the 
rider, or both would undertake the journey.Ó? Similar information about 
the fate of courtiers is found in the second sinhasan chakram, which is 
illustrated by one of the most spectacular illustrations of the whole manu- 
script, a full-page pictorial diagram of the seven-storied throne.’ The 
effect of the Sun coming into conjunction with the nakshatras on the left 
side of the first, second and third steps, for example, will cause evil to 
befall the minister entitled Mushtari, the general (sir-i naubat)’' and the 
cupbearer (chashnagir) respectively, whilst the Sun conjoining with the 


°° NU, f. 176v 

7° NU, f. 191r. See also Deborah Hutton's insightful analysis, Bijapur, pp. 64—7. 

71 Sir-i naubat literally means the head of the musical band, but here it seems to refer to 
a more significant figure like a general, which is also how the term later came to be used in 
Shivaji’s administrative council, the Ashtapradhan. 
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nakshatras on the right side of the staircase will cause harm to the poets 
and the treasurer. Other individuals affected by various conjunctions in 
this chakram include the nobles, physicians, astrologers, teachers and the 
head of the arsenal. 

Moreover, many of these same objects that warrant a chakram: umbrel- 
las, fans, palanquins, fly-whisks, even thrones, would also have been 
commonly used in elite households, as contemporary images and 
accounts make clear. In the Nujiim, the objects described are not seen 
as the exclusive prerogative of the sultan. In some ofthe chakram, the stars 
are said to affect the owner of the object (for example sahib-i chavri, the 
owner of the fly-whisk), rather than the sultan specifically. In other 
examples, the royal type of object is described at the top of a carefully 
graded hierarchy that matches the quality, size and shape of a particular 
object like an umbrella to certain groups of people (including the princes, 
chief queen, vizier, courtiers, Brahmins, Muslims and royal women) in 
a way that is reminiscent of medieval Sanskrit sumptuary manuals like 
the Manasollása."^ In the case of the umbrella chakram, the author spe- 
cifies that he will describe the effects of the stars on the lion-throne 
umbrella (sinhasan chatr), meaning the umbrella used by the padshah to 
shield the throne, but the implication seems to be that the stars’ effect 
would be analogous on whichever rank of umbrella owner is 
considered. ^? 

In the context of a court society, where an individual's position and 
reputation often depended on a network of alliances, and could be ruined 
by a coalition of enemies, the utility of an ability to draw and interpret 
chakram is clear. Beyond using information gained from a chakram to 
secure one's own position, by, for example, recommending a more 
auspicious day for a certain action to be undertaken, or avoiding 
a particular duty, such as fan waving, when the celestial influences fore- 
told death to a fan waver, a knowledgeable courtier could also use the 
information gained from a study of chakram to warn powerful friends, or 
to frame enemies. Many anecdotes recounted in Persian chronicles touch 
upon the role of rumours in the fall of a powerful minister, and such 
rumours could certainly have originated in or gained traction from infer- 
ences read into astrological charts. Upon discovering that a certain celes- 
tial conjunction cast suspicion on the royal physician, for example, 
a courtier could warn him of the sultan's suspicion, and be rewarded by 
a position in the physician's entourage, or should the physician choose to 
flee to another court, could hope to benefit at some later date from having 
a friend now based elsewhere; a friendship which could be drawn on 


72 Ali, Courtly Culture, f. 166 and passim. 75 NU, f. 172v. 
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should his own circumstances change. Alternatively, the courtier could 
conspire with other allies to exacerbate the sultan’s suspicions of the 
physician, causing his downfall, and the subsequent rise of another indi- 
vidual: a tactic similar to that used in the case of Nimat Khan in 
Ahmadnagar. 

There are also certain chakram which are directly aimed at courtiers. 
One of these is the Rakani chakram, in which the nakshatras are placed on 
the form of a man wearing a flowery robe tied with a sash, starting with the 
birth nakshatra of the individual being evaluated. "^ This chakram enables 
both a master to evaluate the benefits of a potential servant, and a servant 
to evaluate the benefits he will accrue from a potential master. ’’ Another 
chakram known as the siva kakani chakram relies not on the influence of 
the stars, but on a form of letter magic, based on interpreting the letters of 
*the alphabet of the people of Hind', to help courtiers make decisions on 
a range of common situations that they will encounter during their 
career. /? This chakram is to be used to decide how a potential master 
may be of benefit, as well as to discern the likely benefits of a region to 
which he has been directed to go; the village which the court has stipu- 
lated as part of his stipend (mavajib); the house in which he is intending to 
live; and the woman he is intending to marry. Such diagrams give 
a fascinating insight into the lives of the courtiers and remind us that 
courtiers could exercise an element of choice in their careers, rather than 
merely obeying the whim of an omnipotent king. This is particularly 
important in the case of the Deccan, where, as we have seen in Chapter 
2, courtiers frequently moved between sultanates, as circumstances 
dictated. 


Enchantment, Submission and Control: Invocations and 
Talismans 


As well as offering tools to improve one's personal standing, the esoteric 
sciences offered an arsenal of tools for tackling interpersonal relation- 
ships: love, friendship, rivalries, enmities, disobedience, in short, issues of 
power and control over others. Two specific sciences were often invoked 


7* NU, f. 177r. 

75 The author specifies that by servant (nafr) he means either a chief (sardar) or an ordinary 
man (fard), see NU, f. 176v. Later in the text, the author notes that the Kurum Chakram, 
which is primarily to be used for decisions about war, can also be used, with some 
modification, in personal circumstances to make decisions about a country, city, house 
to which one has been assigned, or to discover information about one's own fate. See NU, 
f. 182r. 

76 NU, ff. 177r-178v. 
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in this regard: invocation and talismans, and the author of the Nujüm 
dedicates a chapter to each of them. 

Invocation was the attempt to invoke a range of spirits, including jinns 
and demons, the spirits of corporeal beings (istihdar), and the spirits of 
planets (davat al-kavakib al-sayyara). Belief in a spirit world was sanc- 
tioned by the Quran, which describes the existence of three classes of 
being: humans, created from clay; angels, created from air; and jinn, 
created from smokeless fire. Since the clear aim of invocation was to 
intervene actively in the world, it was widely condemned as illicit. 
Nevertheless, some, including the seventeenth-century Ottoman scholar 
Hajji Khalifa, argued such practices were permissible, since *... subjugat- 
ing the spirits, humbling them before God and rendering them subordi- 
nate to men, is one of the marvels of Creation’.’’ Invocation only became 
illicit if the sorcerer directed the spirit towards an object other than 
God.” Moreover, despite widespread agreement that invocation was 
transgressive, practical handbooks on invocation circulated throughout 
the Islamicate world, and continue to circulate today. ^ 

The chapter in the Nujūm which deals with invocation of spirits, is 
currently in an extremely disordered state in all the extant manuscripts. 
Many, although not all, of the spells are illustrated with an image 
representing the moment of the spirit’s appearance, showing the so- 
called ‘master of invocations’ and the powerful spirits he has 
summoned."? Summoning spirits was conceived of as a way of acquir- 
ing an impressive variety of supernatural powers, which could be 
wielded over one's peers as well as one's self. Conjuring the Moon, 
for example, would bestow the friendship of all created beings; the 
ability to penetrate their most secret thoughts; the power to remove 
all obstacles, and, should you wish, to destroy the world in one breath; 
the protection from injury from all ill-wishers, and, by virtue of a ring 
which the Moon himself will hand you as he seats you on his throne, 
the extension of your life by eighty years, or the boon of renewed youth, 
if you are old (see Figure 5.2).°' Subduing the angels, on the other 
hand, would enhance one's spiritual standing, enabling the ‘master of 
incantations' to sit together with the angels and to converse with them 


77 Fahd, ‘Sihr’. Such reasoning explains the widespread acceptance of exorcism, frequently 
used to treat epilepsy. Peter E. Pormann and Emilie Savage-Smith, Medieval Islamic 
Medicine (Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 2010). 

75 Fahd, ‘Sihr’. 

7? Remke Kruk, ‘Harry Potter in the Gulf: Contemporary Islam and the Occult,’ British 
Journal of Middle Eastern Studies, 32(1) (May 2005), 47-73. 

8? Leach, Mughal, pp. 845-50. 

81 NU, ff. 114r-v. In their present binding, the folios in this chapter are extremely disar- 
ranged, which increases the difficulty of reading the manuscript. 
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Figure 5.2 ‘Conjuring the Moon’, Nujüm al-‘Uliim, © The Trustees of 
the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In. 02, f. 114v. 


and with the Prophet; removing not only all constraints of worldly 
geography and distance from their vision, but also the veils that sepa- 
rate the terrestrial world from paradise and hell (see Figure 5.3). Many 
of the benefits of this incantation took a bodily form: the angels would 
give the conjuror a pair of wings, which will allow him to regularly visit 
paradise and converse with the prophets and angels. There he will eat 
the fruits of paradise, acquire the smell of paradise and a sweet voice, 
akin to that of the prophet Daud.*” He will also acquire the strength of 
seven lions, and a lifespan of either 100 or 200 years. And yet, para- 
doxically, although these gifts, most particularly the opportunity to eat 
the incomparable fruits of paradise, are said to remove 'any inclination 
towards the lower world', this invocation is also said to have significant 
worldly effects: every thing the conjuror touches will become pure gold, 
and upon recitation of a further incantation, he can summon whichever 
king or guru he wishes, great or small, ‘either from the spiritual or 
administrative class’, and they will appear before him and do his 
bidding.?? At the other end of the spectrum, using an incantation to 


82 The prophet Daud is particularly renowned in Islamic expository literature for his gift in 
singing psalms and his voice's power over humans, animals and nature. R. Paret, 
*Dawüd', EI2 online (accessed 15 November 2017). 

8° NU, ff. 115v-116r. 
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Figure 5.3 ‘Conjuring the Angels’, Nujüm al-‘Uliim, © The Trustees of 
the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In. 02, f. 116r. 


summon more lowly creatures, like jinns, endows the conjuror with less 
exalted powers, which nonetheless speak to a desire to exert control 
over one's peers. The five spells to summon a family of jinn sisters 
known as the ‘children of the houri’, for example, invoke a series of 
female helpers for the conjuror, whose powers focus on the rivalries and 
relationships of courtly life, including love, lust and rivalry.** 

Unlike the variety of awe-inspiring powers bestowed by conjured 
spirits, talismans were thought to aid less grandiose ambitions. The first 
set of talismans described in the Nujüm are effigies or tablets of specific 
metals which are either worn on the body, hidden under a pillow, buried 
underground or wielded in certain ritual practices.^? These talismans are 
recommended to enhance one’s rank; acquire wealth; promote love; 
provoke enmity and bloodshed; bring rain or to make a plot of ground 
flourish; or in order to wield power over various animals, including wild 
beasts, taming horses, birds, snakes and scorpions. Complicated pro- 
cesses of casting, perfuming, soaking in oils and wrapping in cloths are 
combined with precise instructions for specific astrological times at which 
each process should be undertaken. The second half of the chapter 
focuses on talismanic rings with seals carved on particular stones.^^ 
Each ring serves a specific purpose including providing protection against 
particular illnesses, such as epilepsy, liver diseases, bladder stones and 
coughs; as well as against common dangers of courtly life: drunkenness, 


84 See Flatt, ‘Spices’. °° NU, ff. 98r-104v. °° NU, ff. 104v-110v. 
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imprisonment, the threat of thieves or assassins whilst travelling. Several 
different talismanic rings are recommended for their ability to ensure the 
obedience or submission of peers, inferiors and women, or to promote the 
affection of the emperor. A final group of talismanic rings are explicitly 
linked to specific planets and again address common problems of courtly 
life: several ensure all petitions are favourably answered, another ensures 
the obedience of armies and protection from mobs; two others promise 
respect from peers and the sultan, an infallible memory, protection from 
cheats and affection from women.*’ Finally, one ring is recommended as 
protection against sorcery and magic. 

It is clear, then, that like the chakram, both invocation spells and talis- 
mans were important tools in the daily negotiations of the complexities of 
courtly life, serving the goals of personal advancement and interpersonal 
relationships. However, the esoteric sciences also fulfilled another import- 
ant function: that of ethical and spiritual refinement. 


The Esoteric Sciences as Ethical Training 


It may seem unlikely that the esoteric sciences, which often aimed at 
acquiring greater power or harming others, could be considered ethical 
practices, yet a careful study suggests this was the case. Astrology was 
particularly identified as a morally improving science. Whilst catarchic 
astrology was a crucial practical skill that a courtier required in order to 
make decisions about suitable timing for the commencement ofa particular 
act, the knowledge and study of ‘general astrology’ and its relation to life on 
Earth could help inculcate analogical thinking in those pursuing wisdom. 

At the base of these ideas is the theory of the microcosm and macro- 
cosm, which found its way into Islamicate intellectual thought from 
Greek Neoplatonic writings. The theory posited the idea that ‘the individ- 
ual human was a little world (micro kosmos) whose composition and 
structure correspond to that of the universe, or great world (makro kosmos 
or megas kosmos)’.°*® Within Islamicate thought, the theory became widely 
diffused, and was particularly influential on the esoteric sciences, most 
notably in works like the Rasa ‘il of the [khvan al-Safa and the works of al- 
Biruni; on medicine, particularly Ibn Sina; and on classical Persian lit- 
erature, particularly poetry.?? In these various fields the correspondence 


87 NU, ff. 110v-112r. 

88 Robert Ziomkowski, ‘Microcosm and Macrocosm’ in Maryanne Cline Horowitz (ed.), 
New Dictionary of the History of Ideas (Detroit: Charles Scribner's Sons, 2005), vol. 4, pp. 
1440-1. 

5? Julie Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1987). 
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between the microcosm and the macrocosm was seen to manifest itself in 
detailed parallelisms between the universe and man, including in social 
and ethical relationships.?? 

Authors often included astrological elements in didactic literature and 
the informed reader was supposed to interpret these elements as analogies 
to the events in the life of the human characters, rather than as predictive 
omens. The study and understanding of these elements was thought to 
train the reader in thinking analogically and encourage him to recognise 
ethically correct behaviour, which in turn would lead him to higher 
things.^! Thus: 


... the regular course of the stars corresponds to good behaviour, retrograde 
motions to mistakes, stars rising or declining to success or failure among men. 
Agreements and harmonies among the stars are paralleled by human loves, 
conjunctions by union of the sexes, constellations by society, the breaking up of 
a star group by human separations.?? 


The poet Nizami Ganjavi believed that the study of geometry led to an 
understanding of human justice and divine wisdom, whilst the study of 
astrology purified the soul and instilled in it the desire for celestial ascent. 
Unsurprisingly, these are the two sciences to which Bahram Gur, the hero 
of the Haft Paykar, is said to devote himself during his early education.?? 
Nizami saw the guidance ofthe stars not as false guidance but as a divinely 
appointed method for approaching God. Nevertheless, once Bahram Gur 
achieves perfect wisdom at the end of the poem, he has superseded the 
need for the guidance of the stars and is able to dispense with it.?* 

Similarly, in the Falak al-Burüij, an imitation of the Haft Paykar, written 
by the vizier of Golkonda, astrology also becomes an ethical and didactic 
discourse guiding both the reader and Bahram Gur, the hero ofthe poem. 
Throughout the poem, Bahram Gur progresses through a series of astro- 
logically linked domes similar (although arrayed in a different order) to 
those that his namesake visited in Haft Paykar. In the first story recounted 
to him, astrological symbols, including eclipses and inauspicious con- 
junctions, mirror the actions of the hero, a gardener's son. For example, 
at the precise moment that the gardener's son is abandoned by a jinn on 
the summit of a high mountain, the inauspicious heavenly body the lunar 
node Ras is eclipsed (or literally swallowed) by the similarly inauspicious 
heavenly body of the dragon.?? This mirroring of inauspicious events in 


°° Netton, Ikhwan al-Safa. 

?! Meisami, Poetry, p. 233, n. 63; Nizami, Haft Paykar, p. 3, 1:39-41. 

9? G. P. Conger, Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms in the History of Philosophy 
(New York:Columbia University Press, 1922) quoted in Meisami, Poetry, p. 32. 

°3 Meisami, ‘Introduction’. °* Nizami, Haft Paykar, p. 257, 52:2-10. 

95 BB, f. 102r: When Rà s was divided in half, it fell right into the mouth of the dragon.’ 
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the skies and on the Earth suggests that the author expected the reader to 
decipher the astrological symbolism to fully understand the ethical impli- 
cations of the actions of the protagonist. By drawing on wider under- 
standings of astrology as an ethical science, Ruh al-Amin was attempting 
to create an ethical reader. 

Adil Shah clearly espoused a more participatory engagement with the 
esoteric sciences in the Nujüm than the mere study of astrology as an 
analogical guide to ethical thinking, yet the diverse esoteric sciences 
discussed in the Nujiim were not conceived as ends in themselves, but 
the means to a more elevated end. Like other skills which were valued in 
courtly society, the process of acquiring esoteric sciences takes on an 
ethical dimension. As discussed above, in his introduction to the 
Nujüm, Ali conceives of these varied sciences as ‘medicine’ to care for 
his courtiers’ lives. He returns to this point later in the introduction: 


... it should not remain concealed that the original aim of writing these lines and 
the overall intention of these lines is the aforesaid one. ... Undoubtedly, the way 
from the world of poverty of education to the plain of the riches of existence 
(vujüd) is made manifest precisely by commencing in the right direction with 
endeavour, advancing gradually from the surrounding universe to reach the 
summit of the point of the centre.?? 


Visualizing his book therefore as both ‘medicine’ and a guide to aid 
progress on a metaphysical journey from ignorance to knowledge, Ali 
displays a programmatic conception of esoteric knowledge as both 
a means to and the desired end of disciplined training and study. Both 
the Sufic terminology used and the suggestion that an account of all 
‘created beings’ could lead to the ‘summit of the point of the centre’ 
suggest this work is informed by a philosophical understanding that 
equated studying the macrocosmic universe with the development of an 
understanding of the individual, who as microcosm contained all the 
potentialities of the macrocosm. 


Esoteric Bodily Practices 


This theoretical underpinning helps explain the focus on bodily practices 
found in each esoteric science discussed in the Nujüm. Many of the 
astrological chakram, for example, include depictions of human bodies, 
ranging from figures engaged in courtly activities such as carrying or 
riding in palanquins, sitting on thrones or playing a drum; to grids with 
human heads and male genitalia.”’ The stars are also clearly thought to 


°° NU, f. 5r. °” NU, ff. 176v, 184r-v, 202v, 206v, 210v-214r. 
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exercise an influence on bodily processes such as birth, illness, humoural 
balance and death. Even the length one's own shadow casts while walking 
becomes an opportunity for divination.’ Such details foreground the 
embodied aspect of these divination rituals: rather than mere abstract 
schematic diagrams connected only to the planets, these chakram expli- 
citly presuppose a physical bodily presence on which the influence of the 
planets will be felt. Perhaps more striking, however, are the bodily rituals 
in which an individual was required to engage, when undertaking an 
invocation or making a talisman. 

Like many other Persian or Arabic invocation spells, most of the spells 
in the Nujüm comprise a series of complicated rituals to be undertaken 
by the so-called *master of invocations', which are structured around 
certain practices intimately associated with Islamic orthopraxy. These 
include bodily purification, fasting, solitary — and extremely lengthy — 
recitations of divine names, Quranic verses and supererogatory prayers. 
Although it is conventionally suggested that sorcery and ‘black magic’ 
invert ‘orthodox’ Islamic practice, through the use of ritual practices to 
‘satanic’ ends, Kruk argues that the presence of Islamic practices was 
intended to play a protective and sanctifying function which actually 
protects the participant from polytheism (shirk).?? In order to subdue 
the angels, for example, the conjuror is instructed to commence the 
invocation with a forty-day fast, including a daily ablution after which he 
dresses in clean, white clothes before sitting in the magic circle (mandal). 
Every day and night, he is instructed to offer four rakat (unit) of prayers 
and one salam. Each rakat should include one recitation of each of the 
following Quranic Surahs: Fateha, Yasin and Qul Ayyuhal. Then the 
conjuror, with great concentration, should read an incantation contain- 
ing the ‘greatest name’ of God 1,441 times, whilst pointing a spear with 
a protective seal carved upon it. The body is therefore thoroughly 
involved in this ritual, from the abstention from food, to its washing, 
adornment, vocal recitation, and the specific series of bodily movements 
in which it must engage during each rakat of prayer. 

The idea of the body as an integral tool in the invocation rituals is 
reflected in a comment attributed to Siraj al-Din Sakkaki, in the Nujiim 
chapter on invocations.'°° Arguing that the conjuror will only succeed in 
subduing the angels if he is entirely free from doubt or scepticism, Sakkaki 
cites the verse of an unnamed poet: 


°8 NU, e.g. ff. 172r, 173v; shadow: 204r. °° Kruk, ‘Occult’. 

100 Although Sakkaki is famed as a writer on Arabic rhetoric, he had a contemporary 
reputation as an expert in occult sciences. W. P. Heinrichs, ‘al- Sakkaki, Abū Ya'küb 
Yüsuf b. Abi Bakr b. Muhammad al-Khwarazmi Siradj al-Din’, EJ2 online (accessed 
25 May 2017). H 
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See the amber-stone, how it draws towards itself a small straw, 


. " " 101 
You are not less than a stone, you can bring a straw into action. 


Here, the individual conducting the invocation ritual is compared to 
yellow amber, a fossilised resin, used in jewellery, talismans and as 
a drug, and famed, as its Persian name kahruba (literally straw stealing) 
suggests, for a mysterious, inherent ability to attract straw. ?? The repeti- 
tive and disciplined practices undertaken by the body, such as fasts, ritual 
actions and recitations, were understood to create the conditions for 
a magical ritual by allowing access to normally inaccessible bodily powers. 
Likewise, in Sakkaki's understanding, the body already possesses the 
powers to conjure the angels but needs to retrieve those powers through 
certain bodily actions which, as the rest of the invocation ritual shows, 
focus the mind and empty it from doubt. In the Nujūm, the effect of such 
practices was not restricted to the immediate aim of performing a magical 
ritual but was conceived as ‘medicine’ which extended its healing influ- 
ence over the life of the practicioner. 

As we have seen in the discussion on scribal skills, engaging in repetitive 
bodily actions, riyazat, was considered both a way of acquiring knowl- 
edge, and an ethical practice by which bodily actions were thought to 
simultaneously refine one’s soul. In the esoteric sciences, the word riyazat 
acquires another meaning, being the term commonly used in Arabic and 
Persian as a translation for yoga: known to Islamicate intellectual circles 
as an Indic practice which used bodily techniques to access awesome 
supernatural and spiritual powers. °° In Persian translations of now lost 
Sanskrit Hatha yoga texts like the ‘Kamarupa Seed Syllables’ (Kamru 
Byaksa) and ‘The Pool of Nectar’ (Amrtakunda), the term riyazat is 
linked with the term vahm, which Ernst defines as a ‘generic term for 
mental and magical powers’, although as the text makes clear, such 
powers are exercised from a bodily location, the heart: 


Answered prayer, the influence of charms, talismans, the [divine] names, 
enchantment, soothsaying, and sainthood, all are [activated] by magical imagina- 
tion (wahm), and that is the work of the heart. 104 


101 ŅU, f. 115r.  !? M. Plessner, ‘Kahruba’, EI2 online (accessed 25 May 2017). 

105 Carl Ernst, ‘A Fourteenth-Century Persian Account of Breath Control and Meditation’ 
in David Gordon White (ed.), Yoga in Practice (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2012), pp. 133-9. 

104 The Pool of Nectar, cited in Carl Ernst, ‘Being Careful with the Goddess: Yoginis in 
Persian and Arabic Texts’ in Pallabi Chakrovorty and Scott Kugle (eds.), Performing 
Ecstasy: The Poetics and Politics of Religion in India (Delhi: Manohar, 2009), pp. 198-9. 
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In these Persian discussions of yoga, written for an Islamicate audience, 
both vahm and riyazat are required to summon the yoginis, Indic female 
spirits or deities, who were thought to endow the devotee with ‘the key to 
knowledge of all things’, as well as more specific powers such as a long life, 
immunity to poison, ability to heal the sick, and to control events and 
people.!?? Thus, invocation of the yoginis, like the invocation rituals 
described in the Nujiim, required the conjuror to use his body and, 
through the medium of his heart, the mental and magical powers pos- 
sessed by his soul. 

The body was similarly a central tool in the making and use of certain 
talismans. Not only were talismans commonly worn on the body as 
rings or amulets tied around the arm or neck, their properties could also 
be subsumed into the body by the consumption of liquid in which 
a talisman had been soaking, or even the ink or paper with which the 
talisman had been made, or through contact with cloth which had 
touched a talisman.!?? Other talismans, like the talisman in the 
Nujüm for making rain, required an active bodily engagement in both 
the making and performing of the ritual (see Figure 5.4). The instruc- 
tions for this talisman specify that at a precise astrologically auspicious 
moment, the maker should take a thick mirror and draw upon it 
a picture of ‘a man, naked, except for a lungi above his knees, with 
his hands lifted up to his face, which is upturned towards the sky, in the 
style of someone who is praying, leaning on a bow’.'°’ Next to the man, 
the maker should draw an image of a grazing fawn and a bird, in the 
form of a deer, with a green stone on its back. A golden stick one span 
long, ‘like the stick used to apply collyrium to the eye’, should then be 
made. Each night, for seven nights, the mirror should be censed with 
a pellet of incense made of a paste of aloe, mastic, laurel berries and 
sandarac, until the conjunction of Pisces and Scorpio takes place. After 
this, the maker is commanded to 


... throw off your clothes from your body and your turban from your head and 
take that mirror in your left hand and that golden needle in your right hand and 
turn it towards the sky and from hour to hour strike the belly of that figure ... 


105 Ernst, “Yoginis’, 196. 

106 Travis Zadeh, ‘An Ingestible Scripture: Qur ànic Erasure and the Limits of ‘Popular’ 
Religion’ in Benjamin J. Fleming and Richard D. Mann (eds.), Material Culture and 
Asian Religions: Text, Image, Object (Abingdon: Routledge, 2014), pp. 97-119. 

107 NU, ff. 99r-v. For mirrors as talismanic plaques in magical rituals, see Emilie Savage- 
Smith, ‘Talismanic Mirrors and Plaques’ in Emilie Savage-Smith and 
Francis Maddison, Science, Tools and Magic, part 1 Body and Spirit: Mapping the 
Universe, vol. 7 of the Nasser D. Khalili Collection of Islamic Art series (London: 
Nour Foundation, Azimuth Editions, Oxford University Press, 1997), pp. 124-31. 
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Figure 5.4 ‘Talisman for Bringing the Rain’, Nujiim al-‘Uliim, © The 
Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In. 02, f. 99v. 


placing an incense censor in front of you so that you can make ablutions with those 
incense pellets you had made. 1°’ 


The rain will start, and, the author warns, will not stop until you drink 
some water. 

Here the body not only replicates the image drawn on the talisman but 
actually also becomes an integral part of the talisman. The actions of the 
talisman-maker are central to the action: he undresses like the image of 
the man he has drawn, holds the mirror at the correct angle towards the 
sky, commences the rain by striking — with an implement generally used 
for bodily adornment - the stomach of the man in the image, and ends the 
rain by drinking water, actions which draw on prevailing understandings 
of the human body as the microcosmic parallel of the macrocosmic 
universe. The corporeal participation in talismans and associated rituals 
like this rain-making ritual suggests that the potent forces which could 
make talismans effective was actually rooted as much in bodily practices 


108 NU, f. 99v. 
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as in the material objects themselves. This may also help explain one of 
the enduring anomalies of talismans: although there are many books, like 
the Nujüm, with elaborate descriptions of complex images to be drawn on 
talismans, there are little or no surviving examples of actual material 
objects of a comparative complexity.'°’ Perhaps the images to be drawn 
were intended to be ephemeral, acting merely as a guide for particular 
bodily actions, which created the ‘magic’, rather than as an enduring 
representation that encapsulated potent magical forces. ' 1° 

Moreover, it is clear that the body initiates the action of both the 
incantations and the ritual of the talisman at the astrologically correct 
time. Astrological time was measured by the twelve zodiac signs (buruj), 
each of which was divided into thirty degrees (darajat). Each degree 
corresponded approximately to a day. Chapter 2 of the Nujim manu- 
script gives a brief textual description and an illustration of each of the 
numbered degrees which make up the duration of each zodiac sign. Time 
is therefore made both visual and concrete, with specific moments given 
a correspondence to objects: animals, plants and architectural details, and 
most frequently, time is anthropomorphised, with specific darajat 
depicted as human figures, engaged in some kind of action. !! It is clear 
that the images of the particular darajat often seem to reinforce the desired 
action of that talisman or some aspect of the incantation.! ^ Thus, the 
recommended darajat for the rain-making talisman include depictions 
that emphasise various aspects of water, such as the fifth degree of Pisces, 
a man who is drawing water from a well and pouring it into another well; 
the eighth degree of Pisces, a marble reservoir full of water; the tenth 
degree of Pisces, someone making marks with their finger from sweat; the 
thirtieth degree of Taurus, a woman who is combing the hair of her head 


109 See the comments of Savage-Smith, ‘Introduction’, xvi, and Savage-Smith, ‘Magic and 
Islam’, in Tools and Magic, p. 62. 

110 The crucial role played by the semi-naked body in this particular talismanic ritual also 
suggests a new way of thinking about certain talismanic objects which have survived, like 
the well-known talisman shirts, which have been attributed to various parts of the 
Ottoman Empire as well as Safavid Iran, the Mughal Empire and the Deccan. See 
Savage-Smith, “Talismanic Shirts’, Science, Tools and Magic, pp. 117-23. Many show 
no signs of wear, and some are too big to have been worn by humans. It is possible that 
rather than being intended to be worn, such shirts were intended as a visual guide or 
template to be followed when inscribing sacred verses directly onto the body of the 
individual needing protection. 

11! See Leach, Mughal, pp. 833, 839 and 895 for examples. 

11? Conversely it is interesting that not all the illustrations appear to have a logical connec- 
tion to the desired action of the time, such as the tenth degree of Cancer: two asses with 
pack-saddles, or the twenty-eighth degree of Aquarius: a man who is a wrestler; however, 
further research is needed before an explanation for this can be hazarded. 
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Figure 5.5 “The Degrees of Pisces’, Nujüm al- Ulüm, © The Trustees of 
the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In.02, f. 40v. 
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and a ewer pouring water; and the eighteenth degree of Cancer, a moon 
and a fish (see Figure 5.5).' ^ Although there is no indication within the 
Nujüm of how these little illustrations should be used, it is possible that 
these darajat images represented an action that the conjuror or talisman 
maker was supposed to do or objects that should be used during or 
assembled at the place of the ritual in order for the full power of that 
auspicious moment to be exploited. 


Olfactory Transformations 


The role of olfactants in both incantations and talismans is also striking. 
Although perfuming is nowadays more commonly thought of as a technique 
of bodily beautification, the use of perfumes and aromatics seems to have 
been an integral part of magical rituals in many cultures.’'* In the Nujam, 
each invocation includes a specific recipe for aromatic preparations that 
should be used during the ritual! Generally, a series of simples are 
pounded together into a compound incense and burnt, but certain incanta- 
tions specify that the olfactants should be mixed into an electuary, whilst 
others merely require the olfactants to be laid out in the mandal. Other 
olfactory strictures are made, including the recommendation to ensure that 
the lamps lit during the ritual do not contain animal fat, or the recommenda- 
tion to avoid eating meat when breaking fasts, since many spirits, particularly 
the angels, dislike the smell.!!^ During the preparation of talismans, both the 
raw materials and the completed object are subjected to perfuming tech- 
niques, including censing with incense, soaking in perfumed oils or rubbing 
with tablets of solid perfume compounds. 

As I have argued elsewhere, olfactants, both good and bad, were widely 
believed to have a powerful effect on various types of spirits. The four- 
teenth-century jurist and physician Ibn Qayyim al Jawziya explained that: 


Perfume has this special characteristic that the angels like it, but the demons flee 
from it; for what the demons like best is an unpleasant putrid smell. Good spirits 
love a beautiful scent, while evil spirits like an evil smell. Every spirit is attracted to 
what is suitable to it: evil females to evil males, and the reverse ... this also 
includes words and deeds, food and drink, clothing and scents . . bs 


Consequently, olfactory items were an essential element in many spells 
used for spirit invocation. The Ghayat al-Hakim contains a series of spells, 


113 NU, f. 99y. !!* See Flatt, ‘Spices’. 

115 See the spells in NU, ff. 114v-126v; 223r-226v. 11° NU, f. 233. 

117 NU, ff. 98r-113r. 

11$ Tbn Qayyim al Jawziya, Medicine of the Prophet, trans., Penelope Johnstone (Cambridge: 
The Islamic Texts Society, 1998), pp. 199-200. 
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attributed to the astrologer al-Tabari, on the drawing down of the planets, 
which rely heavily on suffumigants; the aromatic substances that should 
be burned in order to summon each planet. '? Al-Tilimsani, the author of 
the fourteenth-century Shumis al-anvar, includes a coded diagram of 
letters signifying the names of the fifteen most effective perfumes for 
magic rituals, which a later commentator interpreted as follows: spike- 
nard, basil, rose, the musk-compound ghaliyah,'*° camphor, musk, san- 
dal, mastic, frankincense, benzoin, saffron, aloes, calamus, myrrh and the 
unidentified khaoulan.'*' In fact, when mixed together, these fifteen 
perfumes are said to be so powerful that a sorcerer can merely throw 
a little bit of the mix into a fire at the correct hour of the night and 
a powerful jinn will appear to do his bidding without the need for any 
further invocation. 

Given the transformative effect perfumes were believed to have on both 
the emotional and the physical states of human beings, as discussed in 
Chapter 1, it is not surprising that perfumes were widely understood to 
have a similar power over less physically corporeal bodies; insubstantial, 
often invisible, intangible and polymorphous beings like spirits. Indeed, it is 
possible that the very immateriality of olfactants, powerfully effective, yet 
both intangible and ephemeral substances, also contributed to a belief in 
their ability to conjure up spirits: Al-Tilimsani explains that the jinns respond 
to perfumes because they are nourished by the perfumed smoke.'^^ Since 
jinns were said to have been created from smokeless fire, the idea of the jinns 
consuming perfumed smoke builds a correspondence between their physical 
nature and their sustenance, without implying cannibalism. Similarly, in the 
spell to summon up the five jinn sisters, the powerful olfactants which are laid 
out in the conjuror’s mandala resemble the constituent parts of a perfumed 
pan. With the aid of these olfactory materials, the conjuror invokes five spirits 
who, according to various traditions, were themselves composed of some of 
the very same aromas by which they were summoned. ^ 

The transformative powers of olfactants were even thought to work on 
inanimate objects. If we reconsider the Ahmadnagar chronicler Tabatabai’s 


11? David Pingree, ‘Al-Tabari on the Prayers to the Planets’ Bulletin D’Etudes Orientales: 
Sciences Occultes et Islam, XLIV (1992), 105-18. 

120 Anya King, ‘Musk Trade in the Medieval Near East in the Early Period’, PhD disserta- 
tion, Indiana University (2007), p. 51 defines ghaliyah as a mix of musk and ambergris 
combined with ben oil and used as an ointment. Other ingredients were often added, 
sometimes to extend the perfume without the use of more expensive ingredients, some- 
times to enhance its value by adding other expensive ingredients. Its name, which 
literally means ‘valuable, dear’, was attributed to one of the Umayyad caliphs, either 
Muawiyah (661-80) or Sulayman b. Abd al-Malik (715-17). 

1?! Edmond Doutté, Magie & religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (Algiers: A. Jourdan, 1909), 
pp. 73-5. 

122 Doutté, Magie, p. 72. 123 See Flatt, ‘Spices’, 14. 
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description of the second version of the Ahmadnagar royal garden, Farah 
Bakhsh Bagh, quoted in Chapter 1, we can see this idea at work in meta- 
phorical descriptions: 


The Bagh-i Farah Bakhsh ... put a stain on Paradise ... . And in truth the garden and 
the building was so heart expanding (dil kash) and joy bestowing. ... The guile ofthe 
pictures of Mani found life from the delicacy of its life-prolonging/spirit-increasing 
(rüh-afzà) air, and its pure hearted lake was like the cup of Jam .. . The life-prolonging 
fragrant breeze (nasim) bestowed equilibrium (7'tadal), the air of blossom and the ‘abir 
scented odour of its Jakhlakha is the grief of the pod of Tatāri [musk].'** 


Here, the smell of the garden is so incomparable that the powerful 
transformative qualities of fragrances act on both human physiology 
and psychology and bring inanimate objects to life, changing the ‘normal’ 
order of the cosmos. The fabled pictures of Mani are magically brought to 
life by the spirit-increasing quality of the garden’s air, and emotions are 
stirred even in an inanimate object like the pod of Tartari musk. 

At the same time, given the centrality of bodily practices in both the 
invocation of spirits and the making of talismans, the perfumes used 
within these rituals should also be understood to exert their transforma- 
tional powers over the body of the conjuror and talisman maker respec- 
tively. In the talisman to bring rain, the partially naked body of the 
talisman maker is itself censed with tablets of carefully prepared incense. 
In other rituals the stipulated perfumes were ground into compound 
electuaries; burnt as incense or as perfumed oils; or rubbed by the con- 
juror or talisman maker on ritual objects. In each case, these perfumes 
would have been expected to alter the humoural balance, and in conse- 
quence, the physical and emotional state of the instigator of the ritual. 
Such bodily changes may have been considered a necessary prerequisite 
to accessing, refining and exploiting the latent potential for mobilising 
supernatural powers thought to inhere within human bodies. 

It is noticeable that in both invocation rituals and in the making of 
talismans, the preparation of the olfactory materials is considered an inte- 
gral part of the process, to be undertaken by the conjuror or talisman maker 
at the appropriately auspicious time, rather than constituting a minor task 
to be undertaken earlier by an assistant, or removed entirely from the ritual 
by the acquisition of the relevant compounds from a specialist in ztr (per- 
fume making). How can we understand this part of these magical rituals? 

There is some evidence that participation in the preparation of perfumes 
was itself considered to be a valuable skill, constituting a form of ethical 
training. As I have argued above, while fragrances were overwhelmingly 


124 BM, p. 537. 
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associated with morality, beauty and health, bad odours were persistently 
associated with low status, a lack of intelligence, sinfulness and with certain 
ethnic groups, particularly Africans. On the other hand, as discussed in 
Chapter 2, trained African slaves were often given the names of pleasant- 
smelling olfactants by their masters, drawing on contemporary assumptions 
that linked smelling good with an increase in intelligence and morality as well 
as common ideas about the transformative potential of both smell and 
education. In this context, a series of images in the fifteenth-century 
Ni mat nàmah, in which Sultan Ghiyath al-din Khalji directs slave women 
of various ethnic origins in the making of perfumes, assumes a new layer of 
meaning (see Figure 5.6). If wearing perfume and smelling fragrances has 
such transformational potential over the body and mind of the wearer, surely 
the process of making perfumes is also a transformative process? Perhaps by 
being key actors in the making of perfume, these slaves were also subjecting 
their minds and their bodies to a type of education, both literally in under- 
taking a series of repetitive and disciplined tasks as part of the perfection of 
a new skill under the direction of their master, and symbolically in the sense 
of ‘becoming perfumed’ or ‘more intelligent’. By analogy, the requirement to 
prepare olfactants can be seen as both an integral part of the magical ritual, 
and an ethical practice. Perfumes allowed an individual to access otherwise 
inaccessible powers within themselves, in the process refining their soul’s 
capacity for spiritual growth, and played a key role in summoning the desired 
supernatural powers into action. 

It is clear that the esoteric sciences played both a practical and a spiritual 
role at the level of the individual courtier. In the following section, I want to 
consider the role played by the esoteric sciences at a sociological level. 


Esoteric Sciences in Bijapur 


The extent to which esoteric practices were common among the courtly 
elite in the Adil Shahi sultanate is difficult to judge. Given the illicit status 
of many of these practices, it is unsurprising that we have no unambigu- 
ous reports of courtly participation recounted by court chroniclers. 
However, to the evidence of the Nwjiim, we can add the court chronicler 
Rafi al-Din Shirazi’s acknowledgement of Ali Adil Shah’s interest in 
religious mystics, both Hindu and Muslim, and in diverse religious 
practices.!^? Moreover, Shirazi reports on Ali’s fondness for books and 
the immense care he took in their storage, a fact corroborated by the 


125* he was of a Sufi temperament. From every place in the country the hermits, whether 


Muslim or Hindu, now went to converse with him and he weighed each with the 
touchstone of proof. If he [Ali] found ecstasy (hālatī) in him he honoured him and 
took care of him and sometimes went to converse with him.’ TM(BL) f. 34r-34v. 
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Figure 5.6 ‘Making Perfume’, from the Ni mat namah, © The British 
Library Board Ni mat namah, I.O. Islamic 149, f. 124v. 


wages of the royal librarian.'*° In an interesting anecdote, Shirazi 
recounts Ali's anger when his favourite books were mislaid: 


He [Ali] used to keep his favourite books in four boxes, which he kept with him 
during his travels as well as when he was in his palace. Once on a journey, when he 


126 Two documents were issued by Ali Adil Shah’s council of ministers to Sesh Waman, son 
of Anant, as a warrant of his appointment as librarian in charge of the royal library. In 
1567, his annual salary was 1,000 hun. In 1575, his appointment and salary were 
confirmed, and the title of pandit was added. P. M. Joshi, ‘Ali Adil Shah and his Royal 
Librarian: Two Ruq as', Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bombay, N. S. (Sardha-Satabdi 
special volume) 31-2 (1956-57 [1959]), 97-107. 
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was near his destination it started to rain, and the rivers flooded, and it became 
difficult to cross them. In these circumstances the army became dispersed. When 
he reached his destination, he realised that the boxes of books were no longer with 
him. It was discovered later on that the boxes had gone with the Royal Treasury by 
some other route and the people who were looking after them had stayed behind. 
He became very angry, exclaiming that he had told them a thousand times that the 
boxes should not be separated from him under any circumstances, but to no avail. 
One of the nobles was at once sent to collect the boxes and the sultan did not rest 
until they were brought to him. 1°” 


Ali’s anger seemed excessive to Shirazi, but if we consider that the books 
may have included volumes on the esoteric sciences — precious and closely 
guarded information on how to change the nature of the world — his anger 
is more comprehensible. After all, this was highly desirable information, 
which could have had serious consequences for Ali’s own position as 
sultan, if it were to fall into the hands of his enemies. 

Ali was hardly unique in his heterogeneous interest in the esoteric 
sciences and diverse religious practices. As his own introduction to the 
Nujtim, which attributes the book's composition to the urging of a close 
group of intimate friends, attests, his court seems to have attracted 
a powerful group of individuals who shared this interest. Shirazi’s chron- 
icle Tazkirat al Mulük (begun c. 1608-9) commences with a preface 
which is overflowing with astrological metaphors and symbolism, and 
ends with a fascinating section on Indian temples, jewel mines, rivers, 
and wonders of the region. Shirazi, who was in charge of the royal kitchen 
and the privy purse, was a member of a group of influential Iranian 
intellectuals at court, which included both his uncle Afzal Khan, who 
became prime minister, and his uncle’s teacher Mir Fath Allah Shirazi. 
The latter was connected to a school of thought - the Shiraz school — 
associated with the Safavid philosopher Mir Ghiyas al-din Mansur 
Dashtaki, which emphasised illuminationist philosophy. Rafi al-Din 
Shirazi noted that these Iranian émigrés hosted discussions amongst 
Muslim and Hindu sages in Bijapur, frequently in the presence of 
Ali.'?? After Ali's death, Fath Allah Shirazi moved to the Mughal court, 
where he quickly rose to prominence. The Mughal chronicler Badauni 
noted that he was ‘thoroughly versed in all those sciences which demand 
the exercise of the reasoning faculty, such as philosophy, astronomy, 
geometry, astrology, geomancy, arithmetic, the preparation of talismans, 


127 Shirazi, Tazkirat al-Mulük, cited in S. Quraishi, The Royal Library of Bijapur (London: 
British Library, W5507), p. 2. 

128 Ali Anooshahr, ‘Shirazi Scholars and the Political Culture of the Sixteenth-Century 
Indo-Persian World’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 51(3) (2014), 
331-52. 
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incantations, and mechanics, and in this department of learning he was 
such an adept that he was able to draw up an astronomical table as soon as 
the emperor demanded one from him’.'*° 

Other texts attributed to late-sixteenth-century Bijapur support this 
impression of a court culture with a broad interest in the unknown, the 
exotic and the unfamiliar: at least two Persian versions of the ‘Aja ‘1b al- 
Makhlüqat texts commissioned in Bijapur have survived from this period, 
one of which is a new Persian translation from the Arabic, unknown 
elsewhere, dating from the reign of Ali’s father, Ibrahim Adil Shah I.'*° 
Ali's successor, Ibrahim Adil Shah II, is of course, well known for his 
interest in Hinduism and Indic traditions of aesthetics and music. ^! 
A Deccani, possibily Bijapuri provenance has been attributed to the old- 
est Persian translation of the Ottoman Tarikh-i Hind-i Garbi (History of 
the West Indies, also known as the Tarikh-1 Yeni Duniya, or History of the 
New World), the first non-western history of the Americas. This text and 
its illustrations show a similar interest in mystical religious practices of 
various sects: one image shows an old man meditating in a church with an 
Aztec pyramid roof, his legs supported by an Indic meditation band. ^? 

Beyond the Deccan, too, the late sixteenth century was a time of 
intellectual ferment, spurred on by millenarian fervour, which saw the 
rise of diverse intellectual, religious and activist movements, many of 
which turned to esoteric sciences like letter magic, astrology and divina- 
tion, adopted heterodox beliefs like metempsychosis (tanasukh) and 
explored diverse bodily practices like breath control and meditation. 
Recent research has placed the activities of contemporary Mughal and 
Safavid rulers in this context, and has brought to light the influence of 


129 Abd al-Qadir Badauni, Muntakhab al-Tavarikh, trans. and ed., George Ranking, 
Wolesley Haig and W. H. Lowe (Calcutta: Baptist Mission Press, 1884-1925), vol. 3, 


p.216. 

130 Karin Ruhrdanz, ‘Illustrated Persian Aja ib al-Makhlagat Manuscripts and their 
Functions in Early Modern Times’ in Andrew J. Newman, (ed.), Society and Culture in 
the Early Modern Middle East: Studies on Iran in the Safavid Period (Leiden: Brill 
Academic Publishers, 2003), pp. 36-7. 'There are also at least four Arabic copies of 
this work from the Deccan, three of which have been attributed to Bijapur on stylistic 
grounds, including similarity with the Nujüm. 'Two were copied by Kamal al-din Husain 
in 1571 and one by his son Husain ibn Kamal al-Din. See Barbara Schmidt and Ziyaud- 
Din Ahmad Desai, Mughal and Persian Paintings and Illustrated Manuscripts in the Raza 
Library, Rampur (New Delhi: Indira Gandhi National Centre for the Arts, 2006) pp. 
90—5; Jeremiah P. Losty, Art of the Book in India (London: British Library, 1998), p. 123. 
See Hutton, Bijapur. 

David James, Islamic Masterpieces of the Chester Beatty Library (London: World of Islam 
Festival Trust, 1981), p. 23; Baki Tezcan, “The Many Lives of the First Non-Western 
History of the Americas: From the New Report to the History of the West Indies’, in Other 
Places: Ottomans Traveling, Seeing, Writing, Drawing the World. Essays in honor of 
Thomas D. Goodrich. A special double issue of the Fournal of Ottoman Studies/Osmanh 
Arastrmalari, 39—40 (2012), 1-38. 
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various heterodox groups, such as the Nuqtavis, which arose at this 
time.'*’ Periodic persecution helped disperse members of these groups 
across the Persian Cosmopolis, but vibrant intellectual exchange clearly 
continued between these dispersed, and sometimes geographically iso- 
lated communities, including, as Ernst has shown, the transmission and 
translation of esoteric texts from other religious traditions. ^* 

Yet Ali’s interest in esoteric sciences and his consequent decision to 
write the Nujūm was not merely a reflection of a contemporary intellectual 
fashion for esoteric knowledge, nor was it a frivolous distraction from the 
‘more serious’ business of statecraft. Rather it was an integral part of 
ongoing broader efforts to strengthen the sultanate of Bijapur against 
both external rivals and internal factions. Such efforts included the sig- 
nificant investment of time and resources into adapting military technol- 
ogy in the form of both gunpowder weaponry and fortifications, as 
recently demonstrated by Eaton and Wagoner.! ^? For a sultan interested 
in consolidating power, the Nujüm is a compendium of the most effective 
and powerful practical techniques available for bringing both mundane 
and cosmic forces under one's control, to be wielded in pursuit of greater 
power. The gathering together of diverse strands of ancient knowledge in 
chapters on the signs of weapons, horses and elephants, and the astro- 
logical charts that plot out the influence of planets on territorial conquest 
should underline the fact that the Nujim was a corollary of this military 
revolution — which in itself was part of a broader process of state building — 
not a distraction from it.' ^? 


133 Kathryn Babayan, Mystics, Monarchs, and Messiahs: Cultural Landscapes of Early Modern 
Iran (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2002); Moin, Millenial Sovereign; 
Ali Anooshahr, ‘Shirazi Scholars and the Political Culture of the Sixteenth Century 
Indo-Persian World’, The Indian Economic and Social History Review, 51(3) (2014), 
331-52; and Hamid Algar, ‘Nuktawiyya’, E12. 

The Italian traveller Pietro della Valle was given a Persian translation of an Indian text on 
yoginis, the Kamru bijaksa, in Lar, Iran, by a scholar, who was associated with the 
Nuqtavi sect, two years before he arrived in India. See Ernst, ‘Yoginis’; Carl Ernst, 
"The Islamization of Yoga in the Amrtakunda Translations’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 3, 13(2) (2003), 1-23. 

Richard M. Eaton and Phillip B. Wagoner, “The Military Revolution in the Deccan’ in 
Power, Memory, Architecture: Contested Sites on India’s Deccan Plateau, 1300—1600 (Delhi, 
India: Oxford University Press, 2014). 

Mir Fath Allah Shirazi similarly epitomised the correlations between the esoteric 
sciences and military technology: at the Mughal court, Shirazi was famed not only for 
his intellectual and philosophical interventions, his administrative reforms including the 
introduction of a new calendar, but also for his technological innovations, including 
a machine for cleaning guns. See Irfan Habib, ‘Akbar and Technology’, Social Scientist, 
20(9/10) (1992), 3-15; and Anooshahr, ‘Scholars’. 
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Commensurable Cosmologies 


As well as serving as a source of techniques for consolidating the sultan's 
power and the influence of those in his confidence, the Nujüm, and 
perhaps the esoteric sciences more broadly, appear to have become an 
arena for a concerted attempt by the sultan and the powerful court clique 
that surrounded him to find conceptual commensurabilities for diver- 
gent cosmologies. As has long been noted, the sultanate of Bijapur, like 
the rest of the Deccan sultanates, was a society made up of multiple 
ethnicities and adherents of a plurality of religious and cultural beliefs. 
Immigrants newly arrived from Iran, Central Asia, the Persian Gulf and 
the Arab lands mingled with individuals whose ancestors had migrated to 
the Deccan in Tughluq times; those who had converted to Islam for 
various reasons during Sultanate rule; slaves and former slaves from 
eastern Africa; members of the local elite, including those whose ances- 
tors had newly risen to prominence through service opportunities with the 
Delhi and Bahmani sultanates, such as Marathi Brahmins and Telugu- 
speaking warrior lineages; as well as migrants from the Vijayanagara 
Empire; and those who had lengthier ancestral genealogies as regional 
or local rulers. Although Persian and — from the time of Ibrahim Adil Shah 
I - Marathi, were the main languages of courtly and administrative life, 
members of the Bijapur court spoke or were familiar with a polyglot mix of 
languages including various regional varieties of Persian, Turkic lan- 
guages, Arabic, Dakani, Marathi, Kannada, Telugu and Sanskrit. ?" 

Religious adherence was similarly heterogeneous: the sultans of Bijapur 
alternated between supporting Sunni and Shia interpretations of Islam, 
although the frequent confessional ambiguity and heterogeneity of reli- 
gious thought in the sixteenth-century Persian Cosmopolis makes such 
terms somewhat inaccurate and imprecise. Various Sufi silsilahs remained 
influential in courtly life, sometimes attracting significant royal 
patronage. Both Saivism and Vaishnavism were common in the 
Deccan plateau, as was goddess worship, and locally important move- 
ments such as the Lingayats, Nath Yogis and Bhakti sants attracted 
significant courtly interest at various times. 

Unlike the authors of many Persian courtly texts produced in this 
Deccan milieu, and indeed those written within the multilingual universe 
of fifteenth- and sixteenth-century India, who rigorously ignored the 


137 See Richard Eaton, ‘The Rise of Written Vernaculars: The Deccan 1450-1650’ in 
Francesca Orsini and Samira Sheikh (eds.), After Timur Left: Culture and Circulation in 
Fifteenth-Century North India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2015), pp. 111-29. 

138 Richard M. Eaton, Sufis of Bijapur 1300-1700 (Princeton NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1978) and Carl Ernst, Eternal Garden: Mysticism, History and Politics at a South 
Asian Sufi Center (Albany, NY: State University of New York Press, 1992). 
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heterogeneity of their linguistic and cultural surroundings, the author of 
the Nujüm was keenly and openly aware of the multilingual and multi- 
cultural environment of courtly Bijapur. !°° The fihrist (contents page) of 
the Nujiim promises a chapter — no longer extant — dedicated to ‘a 
description of the letters and words of Arabic, Persian, Turki, Hindi, 
Sanskrit, Frankish (firangi), Kannada, Telugu, and tugri [tughrá?] and 
so on’. This multilingual interest continues in a discussion on the angels 
of the first sky and the Persian and Arabic letters associated with that sky, 
which terminates with a blank space where the author intended to depict 
the letters ‘that are not to be found in Arabic or Persian words but in 
words of Hindi and associated languages’.'*° Several other (non-extant) 
chapters are listed, which, judging from the vocabulary used, appear to 
focus exclusively on Indic knowledge. These include a chapter on music 
which seems to refer to the Carnatic school;!! an account of various yogi 
sects, sannyasis and sadhus;!^? a description of Indian magic; ^? and, the 
only one which currently exists, the chapter on astrological divinatory 
charts (chakram) and yoginis.' ^* 


139 See Francesca Orsini, "Traces of a Multilingual World: Hindavi in Persian Texts’ in 
Orsini and Sheikh, After Timur, pp. 403-36. 
140 NU, f. 12r. Hindi letters are also used in at least two of the chakram, as discussed 
previously, p. 225, footnote 61and p. 229. 
“Seventh Chapter: A description of music, the melodies (naghmat), modes (ashakal; sic. 
for ashkal) and 108 rhythms (tal; Skt. tala), 84 hastak [Skt.? astakam?] and 38 parchah 
[Skt.?] and the merits and demerits [of them] and the sixteenth letter which becomes 
dha, and seven notes (sur; Skt. Svar) and their offspring (sai; Skt. sūti) and the names of 
thirty of them. This comprises ... [sic] sections.’ NU, f. 2r. 
"Tenth Chapter: An account of twelve sects (pant; Skt. Panth) of yogis (jügian; Skt. Yogi) 
as follows: 1. Gd panti [Skt. adi natha panth?], 2. nad panti [Skt. natha panth], 3. sat nad 
panti [Skt. sat nàtha panth], 4. pagal panti [Skt. pagal natha panth], 5. dhaj panti [Skt. 
dhajja natha panth], 6. sūd panti [Skt. ... panth?], 7. pav panti [Skt. pava panth], 8. aghür 
panti [Skt. aghori panth?], 9. mast panti [Skt. ... panth?], 10. brama nat panty, [Skt. 
brahmà natha panth?], 11. ... [sic] 12. ... [sic]. And ten names of sanyasis [sanasyan; 
Skt. sangnyàsi] as follows: 1. bharti [Skt. bharati], 2. giri [Skt. giri], 3. piri, [Skt. puri] 4. 
saras svati, [Skt. sarasvati] 5. ryan, [Skt. aranya] 6. asram, [Skt. asrama] 7. parbat, [Skt. 
parvata] 8. sagar, [Skt. sagara] 9. ban, [Skt. vana] 10. trat [Skt. tirtha] and their 
distinguishing signs and austerities and five atmà bhüt [Skt. amma bhüt] and five andri 
[P], and asht masidhi [Pr. astamahasiddhi] and so on. And their conduct and their navnat 
[Skt. nava natha] and 84 saddhus. This contains ... [sic] sections.’ NU, f. 3v. 
"Twenty Sixth Chapter: A description of [incantations for] killing someone [maran; 
Skt. màrana] and to drive someone away [ajàsn; Skt. uccáta] and to deprive someone of 
the power of action or speech [astamhan; Skt. stambhana] and vurvisan [?] and to 
enchant someone with an illusion [müAan; Skt. mohana] and chahra [?] and lavak [?] 
and kavak [?] and adasht [?] and making blind [/Zkanjar Skt. lokanajada?] and making 
deaf [srvanjan; Skt. sravanajada?] and magic [indar-jal; Skt. Indrajala] and great magic 
[mahindarjal; Skt. Mahendrajala] and subterfuge? [chihdar; Skt. éhidra] and sliska [?] and 
an account of the actions of that. This contains ... [sic] sections.’ NU, f. 4r. 
"Third Chapter: An account of the characteristics of the earth and 120 astrological charts 
[chakram; Skt. cakra] and astiyahi [Skt.?] and overpowering and overcoming them and 
the forms of 84 jigini [Skt. Yogini]. And this comprises ... [sic] sections.’ NU, f. 2r. 
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The author’s awareness of his multilingual and multicultural environ- 
ment remains evident in his chapter on the planets. Here, he adopts 
a strategy of combining information together from both the Islamicate 
and the Indic astrological traditions to constitute a large body of practical 
knowledge, without attempting to compare or contrast the two traditions. 
Rather, by means of a frequent equivalence in the vocabulary that he 
chooses to use, he implicitly presents the material as part of a common 
intellectual tradition. That is to say, he frequently points out variant 
names of a particular object in different languages using the phrase: ‘in 
the terminology of the people of Hind’ (or Khurasan, Ajam or Arabia). 
For example, when describing a particular constellation related to Hamal 
(Aries) he notes: 


Among the lunar mansions related to Hamal are Ashvini!? which is called 
‘Sharatain’ in the terminology of the people of Khurasan, and Bharani! ^? which 
in the terminology of the people of Ajam is ‘Butain.’!*” 


Elsewhere he notes: 
...inthe terminology of the sages of Hind, the father of the moon is Atri Gotra.! ^? 


Moreover, rather than always taking Persian as the standard language 
against which foreign terms should be defined, Ali Adil Shah frequently 
shifts his own linguistic identification; sometimes, as in the first example 
above, the ‘standard’ word is the Indic term, and the synonyms are terms 
associated with particular regions of the Persian Cosmopolis; at other 
times, the ‘standard’ term is the Persian term, and the Indic term requires 
further explanation. 

This strategy of linguistic equivalence is most noticeable in the lengthy 
lists of objects associated with particular planets, which follow the con- 
ventional descriptions of the planets’ locations and orbits, derived, as Adil 
Shah states, from Ptolemy's Mijasti (Almagest).! ^? As explained earlier, 
by the eleventh century, such lists had become an integral part of Arabic 
and Persian astrological texts. However, their contents were not static, 
rather, as these lists moved between texts and cultural regions and were 


145 Ashvini, meaning horse in Sanskrit, is the first nakshatra (lunar mansion), which consists 
of two bright stars in the head of Aries. 

146 Bharani is the second nakshatra, which consists of three small stars in the belly of Aries. 

1^7 NU, f. 29a. 

14$ One of the names for the Moon is Atrisuta, which translates as son of Atri. Atri is one of 
the mythological saptrsi (seven rishis). See J. T. Molesworth, A Dictionary, Marathi and 
English, 2nd edn, rev. and enl. (Bombay: Bombay Education Society Press, 1857), pp. 
14, 481. 

149 NU, f. 15r. 
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subject to various translations, compilations and editions, local knowl- 
edge was added. ^? 

In the Nujüm, the anthropomorphised planets and their associated 
objects are described in terms more familiar to Indic than Islamicate 
traditions: kinship relations with Indic heavenly bodies like specific nak- 
shatras, or with Hindu sages like Bhrigu are attributed to each planet; they 
are said to belong to particular castes and associated with well-known 
Indian geographical features, including cities, rivers and mountains. Yet 
there is no sense in the text that the material of this section should be 
considered unfathomably alien: no attempt is made to explain the Indic 
belief that the planets could assume human form and be born at specific 
geographic locations, for example. To the contrary, as I have discussed 
elsewhere, Adil Shah uses the description of the birth of Zuhrah (Venus), 
which is said to have taken place within the boundaries of his sultanate, to 
announce his authorship of the Nujüm, clearly preferring to associate 
himself with the auspiciousness of this territory than to concern himself 
about the theological implications of his claim. "^! 

Nevertheless, there is a perceptible desire on the part of Adil Shah to 
ensure comprehension among his readers. For example, when there is 
a chance his audience may not be familiar with a particular word, the 
author transliterates a phrase or word from an Indic language followed by 
the Persian word ‘yani’ (meaning) and an explanation in Persian. For 
example, he mentions ‘kharak (H.) meaning dry dates’; ‘bil-ha meaning 
trees which are without trunks [i.e. vines]’; and ‘tirsūl (trident) meaning 
a spear with three heads’.'!°* This construction is also used to explain 
a Persian phrase with an Indic translation, such as ‘barg-1 khvurdan (Per., 
edible leaf) meaning tambül (S. betel)’; or to give a Persian synonym for an 
Arabic word, such as ‘samrat (Ar., fruits) meaning miva-ha (Per., fruits)’; 
or even to give a Hindavi synonym for what seems to be a local Dakani 
word, such as ‘mehvul gand (? Dak.,) meaning pindalü (H., Emetic nut, 
possibly Randia uliginosa) +”? 

At first glance the use of this construction seems like a simple mechan- 
ical translation, but the frequency with which it is used throughout the 
text begs the question as to why the author felt it was necessary to provide 
terms in several languages rather than simply using standard Persian 
terminology throughout. Moreover, through this deceptively simple 
device, Adil Shah suggests conceptual commensurabilities between 


150 Pingree, ‘Sources’, notes that the Yavanajātaka contains significant additions of Indian 
knowledge to the original Greek lists. 

151 Flatt, ‘Authorship’. 152 NU, ff. 25b, 43b, 28b, respectively. 

153 NU, ff. 25b, 26b, 25b, respectively. Mehvul may be a corruption of Mainphul, another 
common name of Pindalu. In Dakani, as in Punjabi, gand refers to onion. 
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different yet highly sophisticated cultural forms. For example, raga, the 
Indic system of melodic modes, is equated with the Arabic system of 
melodic modes, maqam, without any attempt to compare or contrast the 
two systems.'°* The Indic astrological concept of nakshatra is made 
equivalent to the Islamicate astrological concept of lunar mansions (man- 
azil-i mah) without any theoretical discussion. Similarly, the Islamicate 
system of dividing the Earth into seven climes derived from Ptolemy’”” is 
simply equated with the Indic system of cosmography derived from the 
Puranas where the world is divided into seven concentric island contin- 
ents separated by seven encircling seas. Of course, Adil Shah did not 
necessarily invent these conceptual commensurabilities; some of these 
translations may already have been standard practice in Indo-Persian 
writing by the mid to late sixteenth century. Nevertheless, the persistence 
with which Adil Shah finds Persian synonyms for Indic vocabulary in this 
text speaks of a deliberate attempt to create a broad sense of equivalence 
between a plurality of cultural traditions that were rooted in very different 
presuppositions in order to speak to the ethnically and culturally diverse 
audience that comprised the court at Bijapur. 

It is also noticeable that specifically Deccani knowledge is added to 
these lists of planetary associations, particularly alimentary and botanical 
terms, as well as geographical locations. ' ^? The addition of Dakani words 
to lists like these in courtly texts like the Nujūm played an important part 
in localising and rooting knowledge systems that were either alien, exces- 
sively regional or too cosmopolitan, and thus not of obvious immediate 
relevance to the intended readers. 

This textual approach is mirrored in the visual materials: in an import- 
ant intervention Hutton has demonstrated how the illustrations of the 
planets in the Nujūm draw on both Indic and Islamicate traditions. For 
example the planet Mirrikh wears a leopard-head helmet, commonly 


154 Karomat points out that magam was a common translation for raga between the 
thirteenth and nineteenth centuries. One of the first efforts to compare the two systems 
was made during the reign of Shah Jahan (1627-58) in a manuscript entitled 
Zamzamah-i vahdat, written by the Khurasani author Baqiyai Naini who had spent 
time in the Deccan sultanates at the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Dilorom Karomat, “The 12-Maqam System and its Similarity with Indian Ragas 
(according to Indian Manuscripts)’, Journal of the Indian Musicological Society, 36—7 
(1990), 62-88. 

155 This system derived largely from the Ptolomaic system but following al-Masudi, some 
influence from ancient Iranian system of dividing the world into seven concentric circles 
can also be seen. A. Miquel, ‘Iklim’, EI2 online (accessed 25 May 2015). 

159 Bach planet is associated with a region in India, for example the Sun is associated with 
Kalinga (Orissa) and Utarid (Mercury) is associated with Kashi (Benares). Various 
Dakani terms include ganda (roots), mehvul gand, pehnas (jackfruit) and checonda 
(gourd). 
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associated with the Persian hero Rustom, but in one of his four hands he 
carries a trident, generally associated with the Hindu god Shiva. "' 
Similarly, the image of the Sun follows familiar Islamic astrological depic- 
tions of a figure in a chariot pulled by lions, with the added Indic touch of 
four arms, two of which, in a reference to Vishnu, hold a conch shell and 
a mace. 

A similar strategy of conceptual commensurabilities is evident in the 
chapter on chakram, particularly the chakrams of status objects used by 
the ruler and members of the court, inculding the throne (sinhasan), the 
umbrella (chatr), fly-whisks (chamar or chavart), fans (vijan or bad bizan), 
the palanquin (dorka). The names of these objects indicate a heavy reli- 
ance on Indic traditions, which Sakaki’s discovery that the 
Narapatyayacarya was the source for this chapter confirms. Again, 
although no explanation of the theoretical basis of these chakram is 
given, the author is keen to ensure comprehension through frequent 
translations of Indic terms. ^? 

Other vocabulary draws on contemporary local geopolitical under- 
standings. The first section in the chapter describes the drawing of the 
sinhasan chakram and commences thus: 


... if that padshah who is sitting on the throne is the padshah uttara, meaning he is 
of the North, his title is Ashvapati, meaning a padshah whose equipage and army is 
mounted, then his nakshatra is Ashvini;'*’ and the title of the padshah of the 
country of Oriya is Gajapati, meaning his army and equipage are often mounted 
on elephants and they ride elephants in war, know that his nakshatra is Maghā; 6° 
and that southern one who is of the country of Bijanagar, his title is Narpati 
meaning the padshah most of whose army, or rather all, are on foot, then know 
that his nakshatra is Mai.'°! 


Phillip Wagoner has noted the use of the titles Ashvapati, Gajapati and 
Narpati in the Rayavacakamu (Tidings of the King) an important Telugu 
prose work written at the sixteenth-century court of the Vijayanagara king 
Krishnaraya (r. 1509—29).!^? In this text, set in the fifteenth century, the 


157 Hutton, Bijapur, p. 62. 

158 There are indications that some of the Indic vocabulary used in this section was already 
in common usage even among the Persian speakers of the Deccan: Shirazi uses the term 
sinhasan for example. See TM(E), 28. 

159 Ashvini is the first nakshatra, symbolised by a horse's head, containing the stars in the 
head of Aries. See A. L. Basham, The Wonder That Was India (Calcutta: Rupa, 1967), 
p. 490. 

160 Magha is the tenth nakshatra, symbolised by a royal throne or a house, DU, p. 1061. 

161 Mula is the nineteenth nakshatra, symbolised by an elephant goad. It is also said to be 

either the seventeenth, nineteenth or twenty-fourth nakshatra, which contains eleven 

stars in tail of Scorpio, and is considered unlucky. DU, p. 1093. 

Phillip B. Wagoner, Tidings of the King: a Translation and Ethnohistorical Analysis of the 

Rayavacakamu (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1993). 
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titles apply to the Bahmani sultan, the ruler of Orissa and the ruler of 
Vijayanagara respectively. In the Nujiim, the Ashvapati title is not expli- 
citly identified by the author with himself, but by implication seems to 
apply to the sultan of Bijapur - the most powerful of the Deccani sultans 
at this time. Interestingly, each ruler is also described with the Persian 
term padshah, rather than reserving the Indic term raja for the rulers of 
Vijayanagara and Orissa.'°’ The fact that a text written by the Bijapuri 
sultan in the 1570s should use these terms suggests that the author was 
intending to slot himself into a well-established contemporary political 
constellation that portrayed the three kings as historic equals and worthy 
rivals of each other, even though by this period the power of Vijayanagara 
had been decisively reduced by the Battle of Talikota in 1565, and the 
influence of Orissa in Deccani affairs had been reduced by the expansion 
of the Qutb Shahi sultanate.!^* 

A series of fascinating equivalences between Indic and Persian vo- 
cabulary relating to courtly hierarchies and institutions are also posited 
in the following chakrams, including the chatr chakram. Here the author 
includes a description of the physical object as well as the astrological 
diagram upon which to take an omen. He stipulates that the umbrella of 
the king must be nine span tall and wide, with swan, crane and peacock 
feathers carefully arranged on the cloth canopy since ‘that will be the 
cause of the comfort of the mind and the victory of his majesty the 
padshah, the protector of the world (alam panah)’. However, the author 
continues, the umbrellas used by the princes, by ‘the sant raki, meaning 
the queen (rani) of the padshah who has the title of Malika Jahan, the 
vazir-i huktimat (vizier of the kingdom) and the szr-i naubat (the general)’, 
should be made of the same materials but of a smaller size: five span tall 
and wide.'®? The next group, which the author terms as the ‘raj log, 
meaning those who are in the gathering (majlis) and the presence 
(huzürt) and get honour from seeing the padshah’, should put a peacock 
feather on their umbrella. However, ‘the umbrella for this group of nobles 
(tava if-1 ashraf) should be round and circular and for the rest of the 
groups it must be square’.'°° Finally, the heads of the cavalry and 


163 In the light of the adoption of the title of sultan in compounds such as ‘Hindu-raya- 
suratrana’ by the Vijayanagar kings, it is also interesting to note the Bijapur sultan’s 
choice of the term ‘padshah’ rather than ‘sultan’. Phillip B. Wagoner, **Sultan among 
Hindu Kings”: Dress, Titles and the Islamicization of Hindu Culture at Vijayanagara’, 
The Journal of Asian Studies, 55(4) (1996), 851-80. 

164 A similar desire to insert contemporary geopolitical realities including Adil Shah’s own 
territorial claims into Indic esoteric traditions is seen in the Kurum Chakram, as I have 
argued elsewhere. See Flatt, ‘Authorship’, 229-35. 

165 NU, f. 176a. 166 NU, f. 176a. 
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infantry, Brahmins, the royal women (istr? raj) and ‘the people of Balkh 
desh, meaning the people of the ahl-i Islam’, should carry a white 
umbrella.” 

Since the title alam panah was, as Shirazi notes, and contemporary 
Jarmans make clear, understood by contemporaries to refer to Ali Adil 
Shah, here we have an overt self-identification of the sultan of Bijapur 
with the ruler who will possess the auspicious umbrella. 1° Likewise, by 
the use of the phrase ‘queen of the padshah who has the title of Malika 
Jahan’, to translate the phrase ‘sant rākř, the author refers to a particular 
individual in the Deccani courts: Malika Jahan had been the established 
title of the chief wife of the sultan from Bahmani times, and this practice 
continued in the sultanates of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. Furthermore, the 
use of familiar Persian terms for key courtly positions such as the vazir-i 
hukumat in this description of different types of umbrellas effectively 
domesticates an Indic courtly hierarchy in sultanate courtly life. Through 
his series of equivalences, Adil Shah is implicitly positing a cultural space 
where the structures and the concepts that made up one court could be 
transported to another court, without becoming incomprehensible or alien. 
Moreover, such equivalences did not remain at the level of vocabulary but, 
implicitly at least, are imported into the material trappings of courtly 
culture, and its associated etiquette; the Indic practice of carrying umbrel- 
las as a sign of high rank, along with the attempt to denote status through 
strict sumptuary laws that matched material accoutrements to a precisely 
defined courtly hierarchy, are here, almost incidentally, portrayed as 
a Persianate courtly practice as much as an Indic one. 

Similarly, the description of the Second Sinhasan Chakram uses 
a gradation of material objects to envision a hierarchy of rulers, each 
ruling over a successively larger realm, implicitly encompassing the 
realm of the inferior ruler below them in the hierarchy, a concept familiar 
from Indic courtly culture from as early as Gupta times.!?? This is first 
expressed through the possession of a quantity of land and associated titles: 


Now I will explain what comprises kingship and how much land should be in [a 
ruler's] possession so that he may be called Raja, meaning Padshah. It is said that 
a person who is the master and lord of 100 villages (deh) in the inhabited land, he is 
called Padshah. And the Padshah whose country is 12 by 12 gao (gah) wide is called 
Nirat and the dictionary meaning of Niratis that one who has nourished some of the 
people and has foot-soldiers as his retinue (hasham). And he whose country is forty 
by forty gao wide is called Mandal Adpat, and he who is the master of 100 by 100 gao 
of land is called Raj Raja meaning the Padshah-i padshah. And that Padshah who 


197 NU, f. 176a.  !9? See Flatt, ‘Authorship’, 234. 
169 Daud Ali, Courtly Culture and Political Life in Early Medieval India (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004), pp. 29-38. 
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possesses a dipi meaning a continent (iqlīm) is called Chakravat and that Padshah 
who is the Malik-i tamam-i ‘Glam (lord of the whole world) is [called] Rana Sar 
Bhim. And moreover, it is said that in this period of Kal-yug, the Shudra, meaning 
of the people of Kalpani and the people ofthe Ahl-i Islam and Gonds and the people 
who are from low and inferior groups will be the Padshah, and the pure Khaz in 
whose genealogy kingship has been for a long period, will not be in power. ^? 


Here, Adil Shah parallels common Persian titles with a range of Indic 
titles, implying that such kings are equals, and, at a more fundamental 
level, that this concept of a hierarchy of rulers makes sense in the political 
identity of a sultanate. Surprisingly, however, the author has not bothered 
to remove the derogatory textual reference to Muslim rulers, whom the 
writer of the original source has grouped among low-caste Shudra and 
Gond rulers, as portents of the Kali Yug (Age of Kali). 

The author then elaborates on this hierarchy of rulers by discussing the 
type of throne that is specified for each type of king; a distinction which 
relies on caste and commences with the highest-status rulers down to the 
lowest. Accordingly, kings of the ‘Bahman, Khatri and Devan’ castes 
should have thrones with seven steps; those of *mediocre rank? should 
have a three-stepped throne; grocers should have two steps and Shudras, 
one step. Other lower types of kings should have a cot or a plank; Gond 
kings could sit on a cloth; butchers on a mattress; shoemakers on 
a sheepskin; women on a deerskin; meat-eaters on a throne made of 
human bones; and Africans on a throne made of hay.'’’ Although no 
mention is made of the correct throne for Muslim rulers in the text, the 
well-known image of the seven-storeyed throne that accompanies this 
chakram, leaves no doubt as to Adil Shah's thought on the matter, since 
the figure seated atop the throne is, as Hutton notes, easily identifiable as 
a Deccan sultan by his dress.'’* (See also Figure 1.2.) 

Along with this palpable desire to make Indic esoteric and courtly tradi- 
tions familiar to the members of Bijapur’s courtly society, the author of the 
Nujiim demonstrates a keen awareness of the heterogeneity of cultural and 
linguistic practices of the Persian Cosmopolis. Through a series of chapters 
that make explicit comparisons between rival knowledge systems or behav- 
ioural traditions, and through an encyclopaedic attempt to incorporate 
knowledge from a wide variety of sources from across the Persian 
Cosmopolis, Adil Shah evinces a similar concern to make the members of 


170 Nu, f. 187v. ‘7! NU, f. 188r. 

172 Hutton, Bijapur, p. 64. Whilst the sultan depicted seems to be a generic type rather than 
Ali Adil Shah himself, he is dressed in a manner similar, as Hutton has recently noted, to 
one known contemporary portrait of Ali Adil Shah. See Deborah Hutton, ‘Memory and 
Monarchy: A Seventeenth-Century Painting from Bijapur and its Afterlives’, South Asia 
Studies, 32(1) (2016), 30-2. 
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his court familiar with a polyvalence of Persianate traditions. Most notably, 
as we see in the chapter titles of the fihrist, the area of Khurasan (which 
comprises parts of present-day Afghanistan, northeastern Iran, parts of 
Turkmenistan and parts of Uzbekistan) is seen to possess particularly 
strong cultural traditions in astronomy, calendars, wrestling and courtly 
etiquette, which are contrasted to ‘Indian’ traditions. Other chapter titles 
contrast Indian and ‘Persian’ systems of medicine and spells. Specific 
linguistic traditions, noted in the variant names for astronomical bodies, 
are highlighted for Khurasan, Ajam or Persia. ^? 

Elsewhere in the Nujüm, particular information or techniques are 
attributed to different sources, both named individuals and generic refer- 
ences to ‘sages’ of a particular country. Invocation spells are attributed to 
the Khwarazmian Turkic writer Siraj al-din Sakkaki. T'alismans are 
attributed to the first-century Greek sage Apollonius of Tyana (Balinus) 
and other unidentified individuals including Vatisan Babili, perhaps sug- 
gesting a sage of Babylonian origin, Qatus Hakim, Miras Hakim, Bului 
Hakim and Yamanus Hakim. "* 

Although, individually, each of these linguistic choices may not seem 
particularly significant, taken as a whole, they suggest that Adil Shah was 
consciously using the Nujüm as a tool to negotiate cultural heterogeneity 
among the Bijapur court. Of course, the text itself was not a blueprint for 
a new society: it was not intended to be widely read beyond a circle of 
high-ranking elite courtiers. However, those individuals who would have 
read the text were extremely influential in promulgating these commen- 
surable concepts within and beyond the court: to the individuals to whom 
they gave patronage (poets, artists, etc.); in the institutions (dargahs, 
shrines, temples, etc.), geographical sites and rituals they supported; in 
the language they chose to use, and so on. As such, the Nujüm was part of 
a broader effort to consolidate the sultan's reign by reducing the damage 
of ethnic-based factionalism amongst members of the court. 


A Deccani Courtly Culture 


Beyond the immediate setting of the Bijapuri court, the Nujūm can also be 
seen as an attempt to negotiate the regional politics of the contemporary 
Deccan. Traditionally, historical scholarship portrayed the Deccan as 
irrevocably divided between ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ states, and the elite 
of those ‘Muslim’ states as perpetually locked in ethnically divided fac- 
tions; a view that persists in popular accounts of the period. Recent 


173 On the difference between the Khurasani and Indian schools of wrestling see Chapter 6. 
174 M. Plessner, ‘Balinis’, EI2 online. 
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scholarship has demonstrated ways in which so-called *Hindu' and 
‘Muslim’ political elites throughout the Deccan actually formed a single 
elite social class defined by their military skills, common notions of lord- 
ship and service and the ability to command social and economic 
resources.’ They shared a common sphere of interaction characterised 
by constantly shifting rivalries and alliances, the frequent movement of 
individuals between courts, the exchange of both instruments and tech- 
niques of social and economic domination and the circulation of intellec- 
tual beliefs, courtly practices, codes of behaviour and material objects. 
Successful courtiers and nobles acquired the ability to move between 
multiple languages and behavioural codes, and, as Eaton and Wagoner 
have demonstrated, to immortalise such ambiguity in architectural 
form.!"?^ Although this common space did not obliterate differences, it 
enabled the members of this elite to find commensurabilities between 
different traditions, through a shared vocabulary and shared courtly prac- 
tices. Thus, as Ernst explains, Shirazi finds the sculptures of the cave 
temples of Ellora familiar, because he views them ‘not as religious archi- 
tecture but as a primarily political monument’, representing a courtly life 
which he immediately recognises from his own experience." 

Despite its political fragmentation, it seems that at the level of rhetoric as 
well as in their career choices, the courtiers and chroniclers of the region 
considered the Deccan as a single field of play. The historian Tabatabai 
frequently speaks of noteworthy individuals as “distinguished among all the 
amirs of the Deccan'.! ^? He applies this epithet both to individuals in the 
service of Ahmadnagar and to those in the service of other sultanates, so 
this is more than an attempt to exaggerate the territorial reach of the Nizam 
Shahi dynasty by portraying Ahmadnagar as coterminous with the Deccan. 
Similarly, the poet Zuhuri wrote verses eulogising the Deccan as well as 
those praising the cities of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar.!" The sense of 
underlying unity of the Deccan was also frequently emphasised in 


175 Phillip Wagoner, ‘Fortuitous Convergences and Essential Ambiguities: Transcultural 
Political Elites in the Medieval Deccan’, International Journal of Hindu Studies, 3(3) (1999), 
241-64. See also Wagoner, ““Sultan among Hindu Kings" *; Cynthia M. Talbot, ‘Inscribing 
the Other, Inscribing the Self: Hindu-Muslim Identities in Pre-Colonial India’, Comparative 
Studies in Society and History, 3'7 (4) (1995), 692—722; Carl Ernst, ‘Admiring the Works ofthe 
Ancients: The Ellora Temples as Viewed by Indo-Muslim Authors’ in David Gilmartin and 
Bruce Lawrence (eds.), Beyond Turk and Hindu: Rethinking Religious Identities in Islamicate 
South Asia (New Delhi: India Research Press, 2002), pp. 98-120; Richard Eaton, ‘Mahmud 
Gawan (1411-1481): Deccanis and Westerners’ and ‘Rama Raya (1484-1565): Elite 
Mobility in a Persianized World’ in A Social History of the Deccan, 1300-1761: Eight Indian 
Lives (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2008). 

176 Baton and Wagoner, Power. 177 Ernst, ‘Admiring’, 99. 

178 See for example LA(H), Jan 1921, 4; IA(H), March, 1921, 101. 

179 See epigram at the beginning of Chapter 2. 
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diplomatic relations: the rival sultans of the Deccan sometimes describe 
themselves as all members of one family.'*° As Eaton has noted, the 
chronicler Firishta also conceived of the Deccan as a coherent region, 
based on its linguistic character, and used the kinship metaphor to empha- 
sise this point; the ‘Dakan’ was one of the four sons of Hind, and had itself 
produced three sons: *Marhat, Kanhar and Tiling'.' ^! 

Given Adil Shah's declared pedagogical aim in his book, the emphasis 
he places on the linguistic plurality masking an underlying equivalence of 
ontology and epistemology appears as a deliberate attempt to educate the 
diverse members of the court society into an awareness ofa shared courtly 
culture and contributes a new perspective on how the commensurabilities 
described by Wagoner were established and perpetuated. Like the ideal 
courtier in Mahmud Gavan's letter-writing manuals, in Adil Shah's work 
the courtier becomes a figure defined by his knowledge, a knowledge that 
endows him with the ability to move within a courtly world. However, the 
knowledge that is prized has changed; rather than the cosmopolitan 
courtly knowledge embedded in a strong Persianate tradition that 
spanned the Persian Cosmopolis of Gavan’s time, the knowledge prized 
in Adil Shah’s work is a locally negotiated knowledge where the commen- 
surabilities established between cosmopolitan Perso-Islamicate traditions 
and a range of Indic traditions have created a significantly modified 
courtly discourse. 

Nevertheless, while drawing on and articulating elements of a shared 
Deccani courtly culture in the Nujiim, Adil Shah was certainly not intend- 
ing to present a homogenised regional political landscape in which cul- 
tural, linguistic and cosmic perculiarities had been erased. One of the 
major problems facing rulers in the sixteenth-century Deccan was the 
question of how to recruit and retain courtly personnel. Although the 
shared Deccani culture facilitated, as was shown in Chapter 2, the move- 
ment of individuals between courts, the very mobility of courtiers con- 
stituted a significant problem for the rulers of each state. Not only were 
courtiers enabled to seek employment elsewhere, they were sometimes 
actively recruited by friends or kinsmen based in neighbouring states or 
even by the rulers of those states. Given the very real benefits that a skilful 
administrator or military leader could bring to a kingdom, each ruler kept 
himself informed of both the achievements of powerful courtiers in rival 
states, and with the internal political developments within those states. 
Such knowledge came in useful in the frequent attempts to entice — by 


180 Tabatabai recounts that during an invasion of the Deccan by the Gujarat Sultan, Imad 
Shah agreed to ally with Burhan Nizam Shah since, ‘the rulers of the Deccan were all of 
one family’. See BM, p. 272. 

181 Baton, Social History, p. 2. 
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Figure 5.7 ‘Venus’, Nujüm al- Ulüm, © The Trustees of the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In. 02, f. 43r. 


means of financial and symbolic inducements — particularly successful 
individuals away from rival states.!?? The promotion of loyalty amongst 
their own courtiers, and the weakening of loyalty amongst those courtiers 
of rival monarchs were therefore perennial concerns of kings. 

In the Nujūm, Adil Shah makes use of local esoteric knowledge to 
explicitly link himself and the territory of his sultanate to powerful cosmic 
forces. This is most notable in the first authorial claim, which, as I have 
shown elsewhere, '?? occurs not in the preface as might be expected, but 
mid-way through a detailed description of the planet Zuhrah (Venus), 
with the unexpected claim that the birth of Zuhrah actually took place at 
a specific geographical location, which is connected to the realm of the 
author of the Nujiim: 


The place of her birth is in a fort on [the summit of] an extremely high mountain, 
which is in the jurisdiction and environs of the inhabited and cultivated country. The 
writer of these traditions and the narrator of these problems and stories, the servant of 
the people of the house of the Prophet of Allah, is named ‘Ali, known as ‘Adil Shah. 
The name of that fort is Bhurà and it is in the jurisdiction and among the villages of the 


182 The case of Asad Khan Lari, detailed in Chapter 3, is a good example. 
183 Flatt, ‘Authorship’. 
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Malivar and since it is related that on that mountain there is a cave, inside that cave 
Bhar Gia saw her birth at the time of the second watch of Friday. Her country and 
region are from the frontiers/confines of Bhur to this side of the fast river Bhadru.'“* 


This textual claim of a special relationship with the auspicious planet 
Zuhrah, is backed up by an illustration of Zuhrah holding a ‘kitab-1 nujiim’ 
or book of astrology in one of her hands: probably a reference to this very 
book, the Nujim al- 'Ulüm.*? (See Figure 5.7.) 

The fact that the ruling sultan makes his claim to authorship of a book 
of esoteric sciences in the context of a description of Zuhrah, an auspi- 
cious planet, who is tied to a specific geographical location that the text 
implies is within the borders of the Bijapur sultanate, suggests that both 
cosmic forces and geographic place lent authority to Adil Shah. Both the 
royal author and his realm are under the beneficial protection of Zuhrah. 
Such a claim would certainly enhance the attractiveness of service to this 
sultan and his sultanate among prospective courtiers. Moreover, the 
description of the geographic location of Zuhrah's birth suggests 
a deliberate attempt to connect loyalty to the person of the sultan to 
a specific site in the sultanate, one in which — it may be assumed - the 
beneficial cosmic forces of Zuhrah may be experienced. Adil Shah may 
have been attempting to associate himself with a powerful pre-existing 
cultic site that already attracted significant attention among his subjects. 
Atleast one contemporary European traveller claimed that a Deccan ruler 
conducted expensive propitiation rituals: ‘enormous feasts and sacrifices’ 
in honour of a female figure ‘in certain caves beneath high mountains, 
which are in his country, where it is well-known that that woman has 
a special and beloved habitation'.'?^^ Whilst Della Valle describes this 
female figure as a yogini, rather than a planet, the similarity of the 
description of the site to that of the birth of Zuhrah suggests he may 
have been referring to an Adil Shahi-sponsored cultic site where the 
propitiation of a powerful female cosmic figure occurred. It may be that 
Zuhrah was already, or had at some point become, associated with the 
yoginis, in whom Adil Shah also had a deep interest, dedicating one of the 
longest and heavily illustrated chapters ofthe Nujām al- Ulüim to detailing 
140 yoginis, which he terms ruhaniya (spiritual beings). ^" 


184 NU, f. 43v. 1? For further details see Flatt, ‘Authorship’. 

186 Pietro Della Valle, De’ Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, Il Pellegrino: Parte Terza, cioè L'India e il 
Ritorno in Patria (Turin: Gancia, 1843), p. 562, (my translation). See the discussion in 
Flatt, ‘Spices’, 8-9. 

187 NU, ff. 240r-313r. For a list of the rāhanīs, which included four of the sapta matrika 
group, and some images see Leach, Mughal, pp. 862-85. See also Flatt, ‘Spices’, 7-9 
and Diamond, ‘Occult Science’. 
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Adil Shah makes two further authorship claims at two other points in 
the Nujüm, each time connecting his name to both cosmic forces and 
geographic locations: respectively the lunar node Ras and the river 
Krishna; and the constellations (makshatra) Uttara, Hasta and Citra 
which are associated with the area known as ‘Bhim Riy, meaning the 
country that is in the environs of the river Bhinvàr'.'^? In making these 
claims, Adil Shah is drawing on local esoteric traditions to articulate 
a series of sites within his sultanate, which are associated with him, and 
where cosmic forces are particularly strong, thus elevating his realm above 
the rest of the Deccan, and plotting a ‘sacred’ landscape in which his 
subjects dwell, and which members of his court will administer. Such an 
attempt, made within a book dedicated to helping his elite courtiers ‘care 
for their lives’, could perhaps be read as a way to tie potentially peripatetic 
individuals more firmly to the land that they will help govern.'^? 


Vernacularisation, Cosmopolitanism and the Cosmos 


Following Pollock, recent work on the literary history of South Asia has 
argued that the rise of vernacular languages from about the thirteenth 
century led to a corresponding decline of the cosmopolitan language as 
various polities began to make political claims through the medium of 
vernacular languages rather than through Sanskrit. The 'vernacularisa- 
tion process' is still insufficiently understood, particularly as far as its 
intersection with another ‘cosmopolitan’ language — Persian — is con- 
cerned. A comprehensive discussion of this process is beyond the scope 
of this book, nevertheless, the approach adopted by Adil Shah seems to 
mirror the trends identified by other scholars, who suggest a move away 
from an exclusive reliance on a single cosmopolitan language and towards 
a situation of multi-glossia and cultural commensurabilities. Unlike the 
decision of Mahmud Gavan to promote a single cosmopolitan language 
to help reduce court factionalism, Adil Shah’s solution to the problem of 
a diverse and factionalised court is very much a sixteenth-century solu- 
tion, intimately connected to the increased courtly interest in the ver- 
nacular languages of the Deccan that has been noticed in the court of 
Golkonda during the reigns of Ibrahim Qutb Shah and Muhammad Quli 
Qutb Shah and in Bijapur, particularly during the reign of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah II. 


188 pas: NU f. 53v, and the Kurum Chakram: NU f. 181r. For an extended discussion of the 
latter, see Flatt, ‘Authorship’, 229-35. 

189 A similar drive may well have been behind Shirazi’s decision to conclude his history of 
the Deccan with a brief description of local wonders and marvels. See TM(E), ff. 
369-71. 
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As unusual as it might initially seem, Ali Adil Shah's choice of the 
esoteric sciences as a domain for vernacularising the Cosmopolis is 
particularly appropriate. In this book I argue that the definition of the 
Persian Cosmopolis should go beyond the idea of a zone of shared 
language practices, to include shared knowledge systems, behaviours, 
techniques and material objects. ^? Esoteric sciences focus on knowledge 
of the world and the cosmos, and the techniques required to alter the 
nature of both. A ‘Cosmopolis’, as the etymology of the word itself 
suggests, could be defined as a territorial zone in which ideas about the 
nature of the cosmos are shared from which a particular ‘cosmo-moral’ 
order emerges as an ideal that can influence practice. 

As discussed in the introduction, Eaton and Wagoner have recently 
highlighted the cosmographic qualities of both the Sanskrit and the 
Persian Cosmopolis. In the case of the former, the map of cultural space 
plotted known geographic locations onto cosmographic space comprised 
of seven continents separated by seven seas. 1°! As Inden has shown, a key 
practice of universal kingship in early medieval India was through the 
reproduction, in architectural form, of the most important elements of 
this cosmographic geography in the capital city of the expansionist 
kingdom.!?? Such practices enabled any aspiring universal king to re- 
inscribe the centre of the world within his own capital, regardless of 
geographic location. By contrast, in the Persian Cosmopolis, the absence 
of a systematic cosmology in the Quran and the reluctance of specialists in 
the religious sciences to elaborate an ‘Islamic’ cosmology pushed cosmo- 
graphical speculation into the realms of philosophy, science and 
mysticism. °? As a result, the nearest thing to a widely accepted descrip- 
tion of the cosmos was the idea of the seven climes (haft iglim) based on 
the Ptolemaic understanding of the world, which was more strictly geo- 
graphic in nature.'°* 

In the Nujiim, Adil Shah’s strategy of finding conceptual commensur- 
abilities between variant esoteric traditions has a logical, if unexpected 
consequence. In the midst of a description of the planet Mushtari 
(Jupiter), he casually notes: 


The fifth continent (zglim panjum), whose name in the terminology of the people of 
India and their sages is Kara Dip .. .!?? 


19? T am indebted to Indrani Chatterjee for pointing this out to me. 

191 Baton and Wagoner, Power, pp. 18-26. 

192 Ronald Inden, ‘The Temple and the Hindu Chain of Being’, Purusartha, 8 (1985), 
53-73. 

193 Ahmet Karamustafa cited in Eaton and Wagoner, Power, p. 24. 

194 Baton and Wagoner, Power, pp. 23-4. 1°? NU, f. 38a. 
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Here we see the Ptolemaic haft iqlim made unproblematically equivalent 
to the Puranic tradition of the seven concentric continents, as part of 
a broad synthesis of astrological knowledge. In this short, easily over- 
looked passage, Adil Shah therefore makes a significant ontological claim, 
mapping the cosmography of the Persian Cosmopolis onto that of the 
Sanskrit Cosmopolis. The unspoken implications of this claim are far 
reaching: this equivalence implies a shared ideal cosmo-moral order with 
the potential to impact patterns of socio-political life at the court. 

However, Adil Shah does not belabour this fleeting identification of 
these two distinct cosmographies by a detailed point-by-point comparison. 
Instead he presents a view of the cosmos that is not strictly tied to orthodox 
religious or ‘scientific’? understandings of the world, but rather one that 
conceives of the cosmos as intimately connected to the human body and 
the earthly world: the macrocosm mirroring the microcosm, each capable 
of being moulded by the other. To this end, the esoteric sciences, of any 
cultural origin, could be considered effective and powerful techniques that 
operate both on the human body, and on the cosmos as a whole. The 
plasticity inherent in this way of thinking enables unusual and unfamiliar 
techniques to be adopted without necessarily requiring them to fit into 
a narrower framework of religious belief. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have argued that the acquisition of esoteric skills served 
both practical and spiritual goals. For the individual courtier, knowledge 
of esoteric theories and practices constituted a useful tool in negotiating 
daily life at court, allowing for the manipulation of interpersonal relation- 
ships as well as one's own position. Simultaneously, many of the specific 
techniques required the mobilisation of the body in a series of corporeal 
practices which were thought to have a disciplining and refining effect, 
not merely on the body, but also upon the spiritual capacity of the 
protagonist. At a more sociological level, esoteric knowledge became 
a domain in which a powerful courtly clique attempted to find conceptual 
commensurabilities for divergent cosmologies in order to both promote 
a common culture in a multi-ethnic and religiously plural society and to 
attempt to anchor potentially peripatetic courtly personnel to a specific 
geographical realm. 

In the next chapter, I will turn from esoteric skills to a set of skills 
perhaps more commonly associated with medieval and early modern 
political life: martial skills. I will examine how the acquisition and posses- 
sion of skills in sword fighting, archery and wrestling enabled an individ- 
ual to negotiate and to live well in the world of the court. And yet, 
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although at first glance such skills may seem eminently practical, even 
mundane, as the next chapter will explore, the acquisition and exercise of 
martial skills both contributed to an individual's spiritual development 
and drew upon widespread esoteric traditions in order to ensure their 
effectiveness. 


6 Martial Skills 


In the midst of an account of a disastrous battle in which the 
Bahmani army, led by a young and inexperienced child sultan, 
Nizam Shah, made some elementary strategic errors, the chronicler 
Tabatabai laid the blame squarely on a coterie of powerful nobles: 
‘the Turki amirs, who had been delicately nurtured and pampered 
from their infancy and were unaware of the training of soldiers and 
the method of war and the rules of the battlefield".! The practical 
value of martial skills in a successful courtly career is easy to under- 
stand, but Tabatabai's comment ties the acquisition of these skills to 
a correct early education, implying that they were understood to play 
as important a role in character formation as they were in worldly 
success. 

'This chapter will consider how the acquisition of martial skills was 
associated with an ethical ideal known as javanmardi or young- 
manliness, an ideal structuring the daily lives of courtly and urban men 
in the medieval Persianate world. I will commence by considering how 
the anxieties inspired by the need to educate children, discussed in 
Chapter 1, were paralleled by the anxieties provoked by the ambiguity 
of youthful male bodies, as yet unmarked by clear signs of masculinity. 
I will then discuss the secular and spiritual traditions of javanmardi and 
their crystallisation into an ethical ideal and tightly organised fellowships 
and guilds throughout the Persian Cosmopolis. This will be followed by 
an analysis of how javanmardi was put into practice in the medieval and 
early modern Deccan through the institution of the varzish-khanah or 
gymnasium and realised in the life of a wrestler. Finally, I will consider 
evidence of opposition to the martial nature of this state-supported ethical 
ideal within the Deccani courts and suggest the wider implications of such 
opposition. 


! BM, p. 99. 
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The Ambiguity of Youth 


The elite of the Deccan sultanates was essentially a military elite. The lack 
of a clear distinction between the civil and military administration of the 
Deccan sultanates and the requirement for holders of land grants to 
maintain a specified number of armed men and to undertake military 
service at the sultan’s behest meant that acquiring martial skills was 
a crucial aspect of courtly training. Normative literature urged boys to 
undertake activities such as hunting, polo, swimming, sword fighting and 
horse riding that — as Elias has pointed out — constituted early training in 
martial skills and would later stand them in good stead for courtly 
service.” However, the emphasis on the acquisition of such skills during 
childhood was not merely a practical strategy to maximise the career 
prospects of a prospective courtier, but was also an attempt to erase the 
unsettling dichotomies between youth and adulthood and to impose an 
early ‘virilisation’ on youths as yet unmarked by physical signs of virility. 
Across the Persian Cosmopolis, anxiety about the volatile nature of youth 
and the need, discussed in Chapter 1, to ensure that a child’s character 
was properly formed through a process of correct education was paral- 
leled by long-established anxieties over youthful bodies. Youth was con- 
sidered a time of dangerous liminality and ambiguity when the defining 
characteristics of male and female bodies were less starkly distinguished. 
The lack of a beard, an attribute long fetishised, in both hadith literature 
and popular culture, as a symbol of masculinity and virility, made a pretty 
boy both disturbing and terribly tempting.’ The advocation of habitual 
physical exercise for boys was paralleled by other measures thought to 
encourage manliness and virility, including wearing rough clothes. 
Virility and masculinity were particularly valued qualities because the 
ideal subject of contemporary ethical literature was, almost invariably, 
male. Akhlaq literature explicitly recommended a different educational 
programme for male and female children. Whilst boys were to be 


? al-Ghazali, On Disciplining the Soul, Kitab Riyadat al-nafs and On Breaking the two Desires, 


Kitab Kasr al-shahwatayn, Books XXII and XXIII of the Revival of the Religious Sciences, 
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Jouhan Goudsblom and Stephen Mennell (eds), The Norbert Elias Reader: 
A Biographical Selection (Oxford: Blackwell, 1999), pp. 189-212; and Elias, “The 
Genesis of Sport as a Sociological Problem’ in Norbert Elias and Eric Dunning (eds.), 
Quest for Excitement: Sport and Leisure in the Civilising Process (Oxford: Blackwell, 1986), 
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3 On beards see Abdelwahab Bouhdiba, Sexuality in Islam, trans., Alan Sheridan (London: 
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encouraged to engage in both serious study (of the Quran and the 
hadith) and vigorous physical activities (walking, hunting, polo, etc.), 
the purpose of girls’ education was to ensure their preparation for 
wifehood and motherhood.* Ethical lifestyles and exemplars were 
similarly gendered: the bodily disciplines required for the acquisition 
of specific skills presupposed, sometimes explicitly but more often 
indirectly, a male body. Some ritual actions to be undertaken by an 
expert in the esoteric sciences, for example, required the baring of the 
upper part of the body, or included strictures that emphasised 
the importance of avoiding intercourse, or purifying oneself after the 
emission of semen, before undertaking the ritual. Ethical practices like 
friendship similarly presupposed the proximity of male bodies. In one 
particularly telling reference, Gulbadan Begum describes how a close 
friendship between two women at the early Mughal court, Mihr- 
Angez Begum and Shad Begum, was performed, quite literally, in 
masculine garb, and through the practice of activities generally recom- 
mended for young men: 


(...) they used to wear men’s clothes and were adorned by varied accomplish- 
ments, such as the making of thumb-rings, and arrows, playing polo and shooting 
with the bow and arrow. They also played many musical instruments.” 


Even the common words used to describe the desirable qualities in 
a human reinforce the elision between correct behaviour and the attri- 
butes of a man. Muruat — literally manliness or virility — is used to mean 
humanity, generosity, politeness and courtesy. Elsewhere, the word 
mard or man stands for the sum of the qualities vaunted in this literature: 
justice, forethought, clemency, generosity, discernment, compassion, 
bravery and self-control. Significantly, however, as argued in Chapter 1, 
these qualities were conceived as attainments that could be learned, 
rather than traits that were biologically determined by gender or 
genealogy. 


^ See, for example, Nasir al-Din Tusi’s extremely brief paragraph of advice on girls’ educa- 
tion, which follows five pages on the education of boys: ‘In the case of daughters one must 
apply in the selfsame manner, whatever is appropriate and fitting to them. They should be 
brought up to keep close to the house and live in seclusion, cultivating gravity, continence, 
modesty and the other qualities we have enumerated in the chapter on Wives. They should 
be prevented from learning to read or write, but allowed to acquire such accomplishmetns 
as are commendable in women. When they reach the bounds of maturity, they should be 
joined to one of equal standing.’ G. M. Wickens (ed. and trans.), The Nasirean Ethics by 
Nasir ad Din Tusi (London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd, 1964), p. 173. 

> Gulbadan Begum, The History of Humayun (Humayun-Nama), trans., Annette 
S. Beveridge (Delhi: Low Price Publications, 1996), pp. 120-1. 

6 PED, p. 1219. 
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Javanmardi and Futuvat 


Epitomising this anxiety over youth, masculinity, bodily control and 
character refinement was the ethical ideal of javanmardi, literally young 
manliness. The Arabic word futuvat (from fatan or young man) was also 
frequently used as a synonym in Persian writings on the subject. Rather 
than a single virtue, javanmardi should be seen as a constellation of 
praiseworthy qualities, which make up a distinctive ethical ideal as well 
as a historically embodied practice." From at least the time of the Shah 
Namah (1010) to the present day, javanmardi has been used in literature 
written throughout the Persian-speaking world to describe a man who 
possessed the aggregate of manly virtues, including courage, integrity, 
honesty, hospitality and generosity. Thus, according to the poet Unsuri 
(d. 1040), ‘javanmardi excels all works and deeds’; Firdausi incites his 
reader to ‘make a habit of javanmardi and of telling the truth, make a habit 
of good thoughts’; and Sadi claimed that ‘if you are a man of javanmardi, 
both the worlds are yours’.” 

The ideal of javanmardi drew initially on both Sassanian and pre- 
Islamic Arab warrior traditions of the champion (pahlavan) whose duty 
consisted in protecting the kingdom by his selfless acts of valour. Early in 
the Islamic period this figure coalesced with the character of the religious 
warrior (ghazi), fighting to expand the dominion of Islam.'° Over time the 
ideas of manly behaviour inherited from both ghazis and mercenary 
soldiers were adopted by guilds of professionals and craftsmen and insti- 
tutionalised into organised futuvat brotherhoods which provided a socio- 
economic support network for their members.’ In the thirteenth century 
under the influence of the Abbasid caliph Nasir-li Din Allah and the 
powerful Sufi sheikh Umar Suhrawardi, futuvat, which had already 
been strongly influenced by Islamic mysticism, became more fully 


7 Arley Loewen, ‘The Concept of Javanmardi (manliness) in Persian Literature and 
Society’, PhD dissertation, University of Toronto (2001). In this chapter I will use 
futuvat and javanmardi as synonyms. 

8 In the Oabasnamah, javanmardi is defined as both a series of professions and the con- 
stellation of virtues associated with each one. Four kinds of javanmard were distin- 
guished: mercenaries (ayyaran), soldiers and artisans; religious lawyers and Sufis; 
saints; and prophets. See ON, pp. 239-63. 

? Unsuri, Firdausi and Sa’di quoted in Muhammad Ja’far Mahjub, ‘Chivalry and Early 
Persian Sufism’ in Leonard Lewisohn (ed.), The Heritage of Sufism, Classical Persian 
Sufism from its Origins to Rumi (700-1300) (Oxford: Oneworld Publications, 1999), vol. 
1, pp. 554-5. 

? Loewen, ‘Javanmardi’. 

11 Tbn Battuta described the competitive displays of skills and hospitality among the various 
urban futuvat brotherhoods in Anatolia. See G. G. Arnakis, ‘Futuwwa Traditions in the 
Ottoman Empire Akhis, Bektashi Dervishes, and Craftsmen’, Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, 12(4) (October, 1953), 232-47. 
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absorbed into Sufism.'* In Sufic terms, javanmardi enjoined ethical 
behaviour towards others, necessitating the acquisition of the virtues of 
wisdom, justice, chastity and magnanimity. Simultaneously, a javanmard 
was expected to internalise these values in order to restore man's nature to 
its original purity. The meaning of spiritual javanmardi thus modified the 
values originally associated with warriors, to signify the attitude required 
in the greater jihad against the desires of the carnal soul (nafs). ? 

A further layer of meaning was added to javanmardi and futuvat by the 
influence of the politically powerful Naqshbandi Sufi silsilah, which dom- 
inated the intellectual and ruling classes of fifteenth-century Herat. One 
of the distinctive strands of Naqshbandi thought was the dislike of the 
flamboyant displays of spirituality such as ecstatic dancing, vocal zikr 
(repetition of God's name) or isolationist asceticism practised by other 
Sufi silsilahs. Instead they advocated ‘solitude in society! (khalvat dar 
anjuman) according to which an initiate should continue to pursue his 
daily life and work but should consider the repetitive tasks of his mundane 
life as both an opportunity and a means of prayer or zikr. Work was 
therefore understood to exert a transformative and refining impact on 
one's character. These ideas were incorporated into the javanmardi ethic 
through the Futiwat nàmah-yi sultani, a voluminous treatise on futuvat by 
the prolific polymath Husain Vaiz Kashifi who dedicated two detailed 
sections of his treatise to the futuvat requirements of the members of 
various professions, including wrestlers, orators, porters, basket carriers, 
jugglers, stone carriers, plasterers and swordsmen.!* Kashifi describes the 
spiritual lineage and esoteric interpretations of each craft and its tools or 
implements, together with the codes of correct conduct (adab) for each.'? 
Kashifi’s treatise attempted to ‘sacralise’ the repetitive tasks of 
a craftsman’s mundane life, recasting them as devotional exercises. 
Work was therefore understood to exert a transformative and refining 
impact on one’s character. 

Despite its absorption into Sufic theology, in practice javanmardi insti- 
tutions seem to have preserved a distinction from the various Sufi 
silsilahs and khanqahs (hospices). Medieval futuvat texts describe the 
javanmardi brotherhoods as formal institutions with an initiation 


12 - = 
Loewen, ‘Javanmard?’, 13. 


13 Henry Corbin, ‘Introduction’ in Morteza Sarraf (ed.), Traites Des Compagnons-Chevalier 
(Rasa 'il-e FJavanmardan): Recueil de sept *Fotowwat-Nameh, (Tehran/Paris: Department 
D'Iranologie de l'institut Franco-Iranien de Recherche/Librairie D’Amerique et 
D’Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1973). 

1^ ENS. 

15 For a discussion of Kashifi and the Naqshbandi influence see Arley Loewen, ‘Proper 
Conduct (Adab) is Everything: the Futuwwat-namah-i Sultani of Husayn Vaiz-i Kashifi’, 
Iranian Studies, 36(4) (2003), 543-70. 
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ceremony, a uniform, a hierarchy of authority and codes of conduct.'® 
Although the hierarchies of futuvat organisations may have varied, one 
distinction, which all treatises emphasise, is that between the student 
(shargird, tarbiya or murid) and the teacher or master (ustad, sahib or 
pir), reflecting the pedagogical character of the javanmardi ideal.'’ The 
highly particularised codes of adab focus especially on the acquisition of 
proper conduct of both the teacher and the initiate. '? 

The pedagogical drive of the ideal of javanmardi aimed not merely at 
the character but also at the external body of the javanmard.'?^ This 
defining aspect was also preserved at the level of physical space: the 
most distinctive feature of the buildings of javanmardi associations was 
a space for physical exercise, known as a zur-khanah (gymnasium, house 
of force) or a varzish-khanah (house of exercise).^? Moreover, unlike the 
khanqahs, which were open to the public, access to the zur-khanah was 
usually restricted to members of the brotherhood. In early modern Iran, 
long-distance merchants would send their children to zur-khanahs for 
both physical and moral training, and the zur-khanah has endured as 
a central institution in Iran until the present day.^' Here, under the 
guidance of a teacher, the javanmardan would build up their physical 
strength and prowess through wrestling, club twirling, sword fighting, 
archery and spear throwing. 


An Ethical Ideal 


By the fifteenth century, the historical trajectory described above had 
endowed the term javanmardi with a multilayered sedimentation of 


16 Muhammad Riyaz, Ahval va asar va ash 'àr-i Mir Sayyid ‘Al Hamadani: bà shish risalah az 
vay (Islamabad: Markaz-i Tahqiiqat-i Farsi-i Iran va Pakistan, 1991), pp. 328-34, lists 
thirty medieval works on futuvat. See Loewen, ‘Proper Conduct’, note 3. See also Sarraf, 
Rasá il and FNS. 

17 See Corbin, ‘Introduction’ in Sarraf, Rasa i]. Detailed gradations of hierarchy between 
teacher and initiates are seen in Amuli's Futiwat namahh (c. thirteenth to fourteenth 
centuries) which lists twenty-five technical terms used by futuvat associations. 

18 On adab, see Barabara Daly Metcalfe (ed.), Moral Conduct and Authority: The Place of 
Adab in South Asian Islam (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984). 

1? In this chapter javanmard (lit. young man, pl. javanmardan) means the member of 
a javanmardi association. 

2° According to Mahjub, ‘Chivalry’, in the early period these were called Jangars, although 
this word later became more closely associated with a charitable kitchen. 

?! Jean Calmard, "The Iranian Merchants: Formation and Rise of a Pressure Group 
between the Sixteenth and Nineteenth Centuries’ in Denys Lombard and Jean Aubin 
(eds.), Asian Merchants and Businessmen in the Indian Ocean and the China Sea (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2000). On javanmardi in contemporary Iran see 
Fariba Adelkhah, Being Modern in Iran, trans., Jonathan Derrick (London: C. Hurst & 
Co., 1999). 
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meanings, so that javanmardi stood for a constellation of virtues, a way of 
behaving and a particular lifestyle. Although there are no historical 
descriptions of the activities of javanmardi associations in India, from 
a variety of other sources relating to Khurasan and Iran, it is possible to 
reconstruct a picture of the normative way of life recommended in textual 
sources, although to what extent this reflects historical reality rather than 
an ideal is of course a matter for debate. 

A javanmard's distinctive lifestyle would commence with his initiation 
ceremony and subsequent membership in a brotherhood attached to 
a particular zur-khanah.^? Having undergone the initiation ceremony, 
a javanmard would acquire particular obligations towards his fellow 
members or brotherhood (biradariyat) and could expect these to be 
reciprocated.” Under the critical guidance of a teacher, the javanmard 
would subject himself to a disciplined daily routine of physical exercise, 
including use of the kabada (practice bow),?* the nals (weights) and clubs 
as well as jack-knifing push-ups and deep knee-bends, in India known as 
dands and bethaks respectively.^" Exercises would often be undertaken 
communally whilst repeating the name of Ali as zikr, under the watchful 
eye of the teacher and, in modern day Iran at least, to the accompaniment 
of percussion instruments.^? Wrestling moves were practised repeatedly 
and analysed critically by both the teacher and the practitioner, with an 
attitude of constant vigilance towards refining bodily technique. A similar 
watchfulness was advocated towards all aspects of the javanmard’s behav- 
iour both inside and outside of the zur-khanah, including in donning or 
removing his leather breeches before wrestling, or in making special 
wrestler's food known as bughra.”’ Outside the zur-khanah, a javanmard 
would be expected to conceive of his routine daily work as an opportunity 
for zikrto focus the mind and as a step on the path to constant attention to 
one's character, behaviour and its refinement. 


22 See the Futuvatnámahs of Kashani, Amuli and Tabrizi in Sarraf, Rasd ‘il, for a description 
of the initiation ceremony. 

23 According to Amuli, following the shorb, the act of drinking from the cup of water and 
salt, after receiving it from the hands of the kabir (the spiritual father and chief of the 
group), to whom one is by now united by a link of spiritual descent, the initiate is 
recognised by the group (hizb) and the attachment and friendship of the companions 
(rafiqàn) follows. See Sarraf, Rasa ‘il. 

?^ The kabada was a practice bow with an iron chain rather than a bowstring, used to 
increase upper body strength. 

25 On dands and bethaks see Joseph Alter, ‘The Discipline of the Wrestler's Body’ in The 
Wrestler’s Body: Identity and Ideology in North India (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 
1997). 

26 See Husayn Partaw Bayzai Kashani, Türikh-i varzish-i bastani-i Iran wa zurkhüneh 
(Tehran: Intisharat-i Zavvar, 1382 [2003/2004]). 

27 ENS, pp. 310-11. 
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The techniques of bodily refinement in the javanmardi ideal were 
expected to create a shared attitude of vigilance and shared habits of 
repetitive practice in order to develop a range of moral qualities, which 
are summarised in a hadith attributed to the Prophet's son-in-law, Ali: 
*.. . futuvat is mastery of the self when one has power; courtesy when one 
has strength; it is being generous when one is poor; it is giving without 
ever expecting a return’. A fourteenth-century treatise by Abd al- 
Razzaq Kashani gives a more expansive list of eight moral qualities 
expected of a javanmard, as follows: tauba (repentance or internal con- 
version), sakha (generosity), tawazu (humility, courtesy or civility), aman 
(confidence and serenity), sidq (loyalty or sincerity), hidayat (guiding or 
directing), nasihat (advising or exhorting others) and vafa (fidelity).^? 
Above all, Kashani stressed, a javanmard must avoid vanity, rivalry with 
others and self-admiration, because the ideal of javanmardi requires that 
one should refine one's character from all profane ambition. 

Nevertheless, a javanmard had to walk a fine line between eliminating 
profane ambition and involving himself in worldly affairs, particularly in 
defence of his brotherhood, in accordance with Naqshbandi strictures 
against hermetic seclusion. This is nicely summarised in Ruh al-Amin’s 
Falak al-Burüj, in the section entitled ‘Advice to his son’: 


Don’t avert your face from involvement in affairs, 

Show great compassion like the javànmardan. 

If you see that any of your brotherhood (birardartyat) has 
fallen [in trouble] 


Make your heart soft, if it is [as hard as] steel. ^? 


Javanmardi was a particular ethical ideal, with a specific set of practices 
that the initiate was required to undertake in order to achieve that ideal. 
However, the underlying understanding of the necessary complicity ofthe 
body in the refinement of the soul — an understanding that, as I have 
argued throughout this book, constituted a common strand of ethical 
thought across the Persian Cosmopolis — was an integral part of the 
concept and institution of javanmardi. As I outlined in Chapter 1, the 
ethic of courtliness was not a requirement to follow specific codified rules 
and regulations, but rather the inculcation of a particular disposition, 
which entailed a certain attitude towards both the courtly society of 
which one was part, and the self. Such an attitude required one to acquire 


28 See Corbin, Introduction to Kashani in Sarraf, Rasd il. 

?? Corbin notes that in Kashani the literal meaning of tazazu is modesty, humility, but that 
it also has a more precise nuance: everything that is comprehended by muruat (manli- 
ness) — courtesy, civility, willingness, attentiveness and a sense of hospitality. See Corbin, 
Introduction to Kashani in Sarraf, Rasa ‘il. 

°° EB, ff. 73r-v. 
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useful skills and to perfect the practice of such skills for both worldly and 
spiritual ends. Rather than acquiring a narrowly defined set of ideal skills 
or behaviours, an individual could acquire any of a broad range of skills in 
order to succeed in courtly, and one’s own inner, life: the important point 
was to achieve mastery of those skills. Accordingly, within broadly 
defined skill sets, more specific ethical ideals seem to have emerged, the 
achieving of which required the following of more precisely stipulated 
rules and behaviours. Thus, as we saw in Chapter 4, one of the ethical 
ideals held up for those acquiring scribal skills was the ideal of the ‘true 
Munshr’; whilst as Chapter 5 suggested, the highly skilled practitioner in 
the esoteric skills could be termed the *master of invocations'. Similarly, 
in the arena of martial skills, the terms javanmard and javanmardi func- 
tioned as ethical ideals, signifying a specific and commonly recognisable 
set of behaviours and even an institutional affiliation that an individual 
could follow. Moreover, even within the rubric of an ethical ideal like 
javanmardi, other more narrowly specialised ideals emerged, such as the 
figure or ‘character’ of the wrestler, as I will discuss below. 

However, a related and perhaps harder question is why certain ethical 
ideals were explicitly named and widely recognised - like the javanmard — 
and why others are either much less clearly defined, like the *master of 
invocations’, or less widely accepted as an ethical ideal rather than merely 
an occupational status, as seems to be the motivation behind the Gavan's 
precise delineation of the ‘true munshi’. One possible reason may be 
whether or not a related institutional structure emerged that supported 
and promoted a named ethic. Certainly, in the case of javanmardi, the 
emergence of an institutional aspect — in the form of javanmardi associa- 
tions as well as the intersection of this aspect with another contemporary 
process: the institutionalisation of Sufism — seems to have defined and 
helped disperse that ethical ideal. 


Javanmardi in the Deccan 


Although there has been significant interest in Javanmardi and futuvat 
among scholars writing on Iran, Turkey and Central Asia, it has not 
figured widely in scholarly working on South Asia.?! The lack of scholarly 


31 In an important series of articles, O’Hanlon discusses javanmardi as one of several 
philosophical ideas underpinning particular constructions of gender among the 
Mughals, but does not explore the extent to which it functioned as a ‘lived ethical system’, 
as I attempt to do here. Rosalind O'Hanlon, ‘Military Sports and the History of the 
Martial Body in India’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 50(4) 
(October, 2007), 490-523; ‘Kingdom, Household, Body’; ‘Manliness and Imperial 
Service in Mughal North India’, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient, 
42(1) (1999), 47-93. 
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attention to javanmardi in South Asia can be attributed to the lack of 
extant Indian treatises on the subject. Nevertheless, it can be surmised 
that treatises written elsewhere would have been well known in India, 
given the constellations of transregional contacts discussed throughout 
this book. It is likely, for example, that Husain Vaiz Kashifi's Futüzat 
namah-yi Sultàni was known in the Deccan; two of his other works, the 
Akhlaq-i Muhsini and the Anvar-i Suhayli, circulated and were copied 
throughout the Indian subcontinent, including the Deccan.’* Moreover, 
Kashifi was not only the son-in-law of the mystical poet Jami but also 
a follower of the Naqshbandi sheikh Khvajah Ubaidullah al-Ahrar, both 
correspondents of the Bahmani vizier Mahmud Gavan." Another 
method of transmission may have been through the Nimatullahi Sufi 
silsilah, which relocated to the Deccan following the invitation of the 
Bahmani sultan Ahmad in 1425. The founder of the silsilah, Shah 
Nimatullah, was a follower of Kashani, who wrote one of the most 
influential treatises on futuvat: Tuhfat al-Ikhvan fi Khasa ts al-Fityan. 
Nimatullah was also in Herat during the political ascendancy of the 
Naqshbandi silsilah.** 

However, a stronger indication that javanmardi existed as a lived 
ethical ideal in sultanate Deccan is seen in the layout of Bidar, once 
the capital city of the Bahmani kingdom. A careful look at a map of 
the town of Bidar reveals that the urban space is divided according to 
four schools of physical training (zur-khanah, known locally as talim 
khanah (lit. house of instruction), located in the four cardinal quar- 
ters of the city (Figure 6.1).?? These schools are said to be named 
after their respective founders or teachers: Siddiq Shah Talim; Nur 
Khan Talim; Manhiyar Talim (the Bangle-seller's school); Abbas 
Pansali Talim (the Water-miller's school).*° When Ghulam Yazdani 
surveyed Bidar in the early twentieth century, each talim khanah 
included an ashur khanah (housing Shia relics) and an uncovered 


?? An illustrated copy of the Anvar-i Suhayli made in the Deccan is currently housed at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. 

55 See this volume, Chapter 4. 

34 Jean Aubin, ‘De Kuhnanàn a Bidar: La Famille Nimatullahi', Studia Iranica, 20(2) 
(1991), 233-61. 

35 H. K. Sherwani, The Bahmanis of the Deccan: an Objective Study (Delhi: Manoharlal, 
1985), p. 136, n.1. 

36 G. Yazdani, Bidar: its History and Monuments (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidas, 1995), p. 103, 
states that according to local tradition, the four talim khanah were called tahdid khanah 
(punishment houses) since culprits received punishment under the surveillance of the 
staff of these institutions. It is worth noting that the word talim carries nuances of teaching 
through chastisement or reprimands. Today, the word talim is commonly used to 
describe a gymnasium (Hindi: akhada) in the Maharashtra region. 
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Figure 6.1 Map of Bidar, © Gabriel Moss. 


exercise arena.’ The buildings associated with Abbas Pansali Talim 
included a tomb with the grave of Ustad Yar Muhammad, said to 
have once been in charge of the school, and Siddiq Shah Talim 
contained the tomb of Siddiq Shah; presumably also the founder of 
the school. The building of tombs in remembrance of teachers 


37 Yazdani, Bidar, pp. 102-3, 105, 110. Zur-khanahs in Iran often include Shia relics, 
particularly symbols of Ali, popularly said to have been the pre-eminent wrestler. 
However, in most zur-khanahs in Iran the exercising arena or pit was a covered hall 
with an air vent in the roof. See Bayzai, Tarikh-i Varzish-i Bastani. 
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appears to be the realisation in physical form of the emphasis in the 
futuvat treatises on the importance of remembering and honouring 
one's teachers and masters. Sherwani noted that even in the middle 
of the twentieth century, the young men of the four quarters of the 
city were still sent to the talim khanah of their locality to be taught 
wrestling, club exercises and fencing, which they would display in 
mock fights during Muharram. ^? Similar competitive displays of mar- 
tial skills among javanmardi associations were described in four- 
teenth-century Anatolia by Ibn Battuta and in sixteenth-century 
Iran by the Italian traveller Alessandri.'? Even today, two emblematic 
wooden lions symbolising Ali, each associated with the Muharram 
processions of a particular talim, are kept near the talim khanah 
complexes, although in a somewhat neglected state. 

The location of the talim of Bidar on the axial roads of the Bahmani 
capital and the way in which they carve up the city into four zones of 
influence brings home forcefully the fact that the ideal of javanmardi also 
had a physical and spatial dimension. That is to say the location of the 
four talim khanah which instructed students in a particular physical and 
moral ethical ideal in a particular locality of the city; the affiliation of the 
young men of a particular locality to their own talim, and the rooting of 
this affiliation in the sacred season of Muharram structured both the 
spatial and temporal landscapes of the capital city of the Bahmani sultan- 
ate according to the institutions and practices of the talim 
khanahs. Consequently, the ethical ideal propounded by the talim 
khanahs reached beyond the membership of each talim to frame the 
quotidian experience of all inhabitants of the city. 

According to Sherwani, local people attributed the construction of the 
talim khanahs to Ahmad Bahmani (r. 1422—36).*° Although in this case 
the association of the talim khanahs with the city’s founder may be merely 
conventional, certain facts suggest this is not an unreasonable hypothesis. 
Ahmad Bahmani had relocated the capital of the Bahmani sultanate to 
Bidar after having usurped the throne from his brother Firuz. In the 
volatile situation following his accession to the throne he required new 


38 Sherwani, Bahmanis, p. 136, n.1. 

3° On Ibn Battuta see Arnakis, ‘Futuwwa Traditions’; on Alessandri see Said 
Amir Arjomand, The Shadow of God and the Hidden Imam: Religion, Political Order and 
Societal Change in Shiite Iran from the Beginning to 1890 (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1984), fn. 74. In sixteenth-century Iran, the competitive displays often 
turned into factional fights between members of different associations affiliated to dif- 
ferent Sufi silsilahs; especially between the Nimatis (Nimatullahis) and the Haydaris. 

4° Yazdani, Bidar, p. 103, dismissed the talim buildings as ‘of no architectural importance’ 
and made no attempt to date their construction, which suggests he attached little 
significance to this story. 
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symbols oflegitimacy and ways of confirming his hold on power. He built 
a new city and switched his allegiance from the Chishti silsilah that his 
predecessors had favoured, to the Nimatullahi silsilah and promoted the 
followers of that sect to high positions at court.^! It is feasible that like the 
Abbasid caliph An-Nasir li-Din Allah, he may have instituted the talim 
khanahs as state-sponsored organisations to promote both martial skills 
and an ethic of javanmardi which stressed service to others and especially 
to the sultan. While An-Nasir li-Din had the backing of the powerful 
sheikh Suhrawardi in his endeavour, Ahmad Bahmani had the backing of 
Nurullah, scion of the Nimatullahi silsilah. The location of the talim 
khanahs on the axial roads of the capital city, which may also have served 
as processional routes, suggests an element of intentional planning in 
their position. Although the current buildings of the talim khanahs may 
not date to Ahmad Shah’s era, it is possible that earlier buildings stood at 
these same locations. 

Moreover, in dividing the young men of the city into rival groupings, 
the talim khanahs performed a vital role in preventing the elite from 
uniting against the sultan and replacing him with a more pliable candi- 
date. As Elias suggested, in the context of seventeenth-century France, 
a ruler thrived on balancing, but never completely eliminating, the 
jealousies, antitheses and tensions among his immediate supporters, 
by creating organisations which ‘maintain the tensions and differences 
and facilitate their supervision'.^? The restriction of membership of 
the talim khanahs to the inhabitants of a particular locality and their 
ritualised and organised rivalries on festival days suggest that these 
institutions presented the Bahmani sultan with a controlled way of 
creating, maintaining and containing rivalries among the men of the 
royal court. ^? 


41 These Nimatullahi courtiers included the poet and mystic Azari who wrote a history of 
the Bahmani dynasty in verse, see Daulatshah Samarqandi, Kitab-i Tazkirat al-Shu'àra? 
(Tehran: Padidah (Khavar), 1366/1987), pp. 300-41; Ahmad Shah's court poet Naziri; 
Nizamuddin Faruqi Shaykh Khojan, who wrote a short treatise on Shah Nimatullah, see 
Nazir Ahmad, ‘An Old Persian Treatise of the Bahmani Period’, Islamic Culture, XLVI, 
(July, 1972); Haji Musa Navlakhi, the teacher of Prince Mahmud Khan; and Malik-ush 
Sharq Qalandar Khan. Haji Musa, Shaykh Khojan and Qalandar Khan were sent to 
persuade Shah Nimatullah to move to India. See M. Suleiman Siddiqi, “The Pro-Alien 
Policy of Ahmad Shah and the Role of the Nimatullahis of Bidar’ in Anup Taneja (ed.), 
Sufi Cults and the Evolution of Medieval Indian Culture (Delhi: Indian Council of Historical 
Research, 2003), pp. 179-203. 

42 Norbert Elias, The Court Society, trans., Edward Jephcott (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1983), p. 130. 

43 See also the discussion on Ahmad Nizam Shah, below. 
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'The importance of gymnasiums in providing training in martial skills 
required in battles is an obvious explanation for the interest shown by 
royal patrons across the Persian Cosmopolis in the establishment and 
maintenance of gymnasiums, and of experts in various types of martial 
skills. The ‘Ain-1 Akbar: lists various kinds of swordsmen present at the 
Mughal court, including Lakrait,** who fought with cudgels 
(chubdasti); ^ Yek-hath,*° who fought with one hand and used no means 
of defence; Farait,*’ who used a shield which was not quite large enough 
to conceal a man; Banait,** who used a long sword with a long handle 
which they wielded with two hands; and Bankuli, who used a sword which 
was straight near the handle but bent at the point, and no shield. Abul 
Fazl alludes to these swordsmen's dual role as entertainers and warriors, 
noting the ‘astonishing feats’ they perform, as well as their readiness for 
military action, organised into a 1,000-strong corps and commanded by 
an individual known as an Ahadi.*® Wrestlers from Persia and Turan, as 
well as ‘stone throwers, athletes from Hindustan, clever mals (wrestlers) 
from Gujarat and many other kinds of fighting men’,”° were also main- 
tained at the Mughal court on a salary, which was supplemented with gifts 
after matches. 

Alongside this royal patronage for talim khanahs, swordsmen and wrest- 
lers, a broader interest in martial skills and techniques is apparent in 
contemporary sources. A variety of textual and visual evidence dating 
from the sixteenth-century Deccan suggests a centralised effort to collate 
information on various traditions of fighting techniques, weapons and 
warrior associations. The fihrist of the Nujüm al-‘Ulim includes descrip- 
tions of various chapters (none presently extant), which were intended to 
summarise local and cosmopolitan knowledge on martial practices and 


44 Majumdar defines Lakrait as players of Lakdi, a version of Fari-gadka, a game which 
prepares soldiers for sword-fighting. The blows, counter-blows, standing positions and 
step changes are the same, but instead of a sword the players use a leather-covered stick 
(gadka) and a small leather shield (fari). According to Majumdar, ‘Hindu’ and ‘Muslim’ 
styles of this game use the same blows but in a different order. D. C. Majumdar, 
Encyclopaedia of Indian Physical Culture (Baroda: Good Companions, 1950). 

45 AA, vol. I, pp. 262-3. 

^9 Majumdar, Physical Culture, suggests that these are Binot fighters, who use wrestling 
holds rather than weapons to protect themselves from armed attack. 

47 Majumdar, Physical Culture, defines these as Fari-gadka players. 

48 Majumdar, Physical Culture, defines the Banait as Bana players, who wield a ban — a thin 
bamboo stick. 

^? 44, pp. 262-3. The Ahadi were among the few courtly personnel not appointed to 
a mansab: ‘such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty and are 
dignified by their independence’, p. 259. 

50 AA, p. 263. 
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skills. These ‘lost’ chapters include a chapter describing the tricks, modes 
and manners of Indian and Khurasani wrestling as well as a chapter on 
yogis and sannyasis (renouncers) which lists the names of the ten sannyasi 
sects now collectively known as Dasnami sannyasi.°' As Pinch has shown, 
many of these overtly martial sects were actively involved in imperial 
military campaigns as well as acting as spies and informers.’* Given the 
role Mughal emperors played in the institutionalisation of these warrior 
ascetic sects, the inclusion of knowledge about the organisational aspects of 
the Dasnami sannyasis in a book intended as an ‘intimate friend ... and 
guide’ for Adil Shah's courtly coterie may suggest a similar interventionist 
impulse in the Bijapur sultanate.’ 

More concrete evidence on the desire to consolidate martial knowledge 
can be gathered from another chapter from the same manuscript — this 
one extant — chapter 7:°* ‘a description of weapons (asliha) which the 
people of Hind know by the word of dandayat, and the way of recognising 
them, their auspiciousness and inauspiciousness and traditions of their 
mysterious qualities (nadira), their astrological tables (chakram) and their 
distinctive signs (/ak)’.°° In this chapter the author briefly summarises 
a wide range of information on various arms including swords, bows, 
daggers, maces and clubs.??^ The information in this chapter is designed 


51 <  And ten names of Sanyasis with these details: 1. Baharti, 2. Giri, 3. Lurbi/Lurpi, 4. 
Saras Suti, 5. Arian, 6. Asram, 7. Parbat, 8. Sakar/Sagar, 9. Bin, 10. Tirat and their 
distinguishing signs and exercises/austerities ... ° NU, f. 3v. 

William R. Pinch, Warrior Ascetics and Indian Empires, 1500-2000 (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2006). 

Ongoing research is uncovering evidence of significant interest in the Nath Yogis 
amongst the members of the Bijapur Court. See Debra Diamond, ‘Occult Science and 
Bijapur’s Yoginis’ in Mahesh Sharma and Padma Kaimal (eds.), Indian Painting: Themes, 
History and Interpretations (Essays in Honour of B. N. Goswamy) (Ahmedabad: Mapin 
Publishing, 2013), pp. 148-59. 

According to the fihrist, this chapter should have been chapter 9: ‘a description of thirty- 
six dandayat or arms of war, their qualities and characteristics and their uses’. NU f. 3v. 
But the scribe of the chapter entitles it the seventh chapter. The chapter has been 
translated by Ziauddin Shakeb and Robert Elgood, see Robert Elgood, Hindu Arms and 
Ritual: Arms and Armour from India 1400-1865 (Delft: Eburon Academic, 2004), pp. 
205-17. 

The word lak is derived from the Sanskrit /akshana: ‘a mark, spot; distinctive mark, sign, 
symptom, token, indication, characteristic; feature; character, attribute, quality’. DU, 
p. 959. 

Although the author's concern to find Persian equivalents for Hindi terms, evidenced 
throughout the rest of the manuscript, continues here, he also includes material with 
which he admits he is unfamiliar. At one point he notes: “You should know that there are 
the names of some other Indian arms which are well known amongst the Indians, but it is 
not known [to the writer] what they look like and even those engaged in warfare do not 
know for certain what they are. Obviously, they were in use during the time of ancient 
Hindu rulers. Their names are Tarwari, Tappash, Dev Kark Yukark, Narsina, Kaiti, 
Bank .. See Elgood, Arms, p. 210. 
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to be practical rather than theoretical, and is clearly written for an audi- 
ence with interest in the refinement of martial skills. It combines elements 
of technical knowledge such as the names, lengths and shapes of different 
swords and bows or explanations of the different fingers used by the 
Indians and the Persians (44jamis) to hold the arrow on the bow; practical 
knowledge, such as recipes for electuaries to strengthen a sword blade; as 
well as magical knowledge, especially instructions on reading horoscopes 
from the astrological table of each weapon, or divining omens from marks 
on the blade of the sword. 

Although in this chapter, the author of the Nujiim does not attribute the 
information to a particular individual or text, preferring a generic refer- 
ence to ‘experts’, ‘sages’ or ‘teachers’ or the ‘people of India’ more 
generally, it is clear that most of the information is Indic in origin. In 
fact, in his discussion of the sword, Adil Shah draws heavily on the sixth- 
century omina text, the Brhat Samhita by the astrologer Varahamihira.?" 
This influential text, which was used by al-Biruni,? and translated into 
Persian for Firuz Shah Tughluq (1351-88), "? included information from 
earlier texts dating as far back as the fifth century BCE, when 
Mesopotamian omen literature was first adapted for Indian use.°° 
A comparison of the six sections on the sword in the chapter and Bhat's 
English translation of the Brhat Samhità shows that at least four of the 
sections in the Nujüm are fairly faithful translations of verses in the Brhat 
Samhita, although presented in a different order, with occasional lacunae 
and, in some instances, with a slight alteration of meaning.?' 'Thus, the 
description of the auspicious marks of the sword (an umbrella, a sivalinga, 


57 M. Ramakrishna Bhat, Varahamihira’s Brhat Samhita: With English Translation, 
Exhaustive Notes and Literary Comments, 2 vol., (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1981-2). 

58 See E. C. Sachau, Alberuni’s India: An Account of the Religion, Philosophy, Literature, 
Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Laws and Astrology of India about 1030 AD (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench Trubner and Co., 1914). 

?? This translation is known as the Tarjamah-i Barahi Sang’hitā and is by Abd al-Aziz Shams 

Baha Nuri Dihlawi. The British Library version lacks eight of the original 104 chapters 

because, the Persian translator argues, they contained idolatrous materials (kufr). The 

removal of these chapters changes the numbering of the Persian chapters; the chapter on 
the signs of swords therefore becomes number 47, rather than number 50. See Ethé, No. 

1997, I. O. Islamic 1262. Since the chapter on swords in the Nujüm does not show the 

same vocabulary, nor the same lacunae or variant interpretations as the Tarjamah-i 

Barahi Sang’hita, Adil Shah probably used another version of the text, perhaps in 

Persian, Arabic or even Sanskrit. 

See David Pingree, ‘Astronomy and Astrology in India and Iran’, Isis, 54(2) (Tune 1963), 

229-46. 

The differences in meaning and order suggest that Adil Shah was working from a later 

translation of the Brhat Samhita, rather than from the original Sanskrit text. Interestingly, 

neither the section dedicated to determining the suitability of the sword according to its 
owner’s horoscope, nor the section dedicated to reading the chakram (astrological table) 
of the sword, two enduring concerns which are frequently addressed in the Nujiim, are 
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a standard, a bilva leaf, a waterlily flower, an earring) and the inauspicious 
marks of the sword (a headless man, a kite, an eagle, a scorpion); the good 
and bad qualities of the sword (including olfactory aspects); the method 
of shortening a sword; the electuaries for strengthening the sword; and 
prognostications from strange occurrences connected with swords are 
similar in both texts.°* On the other hand, in Varahamihira's work, 
many verses are dedicated to a complicated system of determining the 
location of dents on a sword and noting which part of his own body the 
swordsman touches when consulting an astrologer. From the location of 
these particular dents on a sword, the astrologer can prognosticate at least 
thirty different outcomes for the owner of the sword, ranging from the 
death of the owner's son, to the winning of a virgin or the loss of wealth.^* 
In Adil Shah’s chapter, both the process of the prognostication and its aim 
are simplified and altered: 


... If someone comes in front [of you] with a sword in his hand, going to war and 
asks, ‘what will become of me?’ notice on which of his limbs his hand is at the time 
of asking. It is decreed that in this war he will receive a wound on this place.°* 


In its focus on the practical divinatory rituals of the science of weapons, 
the Nujiim chapter makes a striking contrast with the more metaphorical, 
philosophical and esoteric descriptions in the chapter on tools in Kashifi’s 
Futüwat namah-yi sultani. In that work, every aspect of the sword, includ- 
ing the letters which make up the word for sword (tigh), stands as a sign 
that refers back to a particular element of the javanmardi ideal that infuses 


derived from the Brhat Samhita, which suggests Adil Shah drew on another source for this 
part of the chapter. 

62 Compare the following from NU, f. 340v., which merges two verses from the Brhat 
Samhita, cited below: 

*... ifa noise comes from the sword when it is in the scabbard without anything having 
touched that, it is known that the sword will bring death to whoever is the owner (sahib) or 
king (malik) and in the same way, if there is no doubt that a sword has fallen without 
a cause and without anything having made it happen, the reason of it falling is that the 
owner, on a day of war will have to face every defeat. Moreover, if sparks and light come 
from the sword at the time that it is in the scabbard and are witnessed externally day and 
night, know that the hand will bring conquest and victory in war and battle to whoever is 
the owner of the sword. And if one's own sword by itself comes out of the scabbard, know 
that war and rebellion and bloodshed will appear and if the point of the sword is broken 
for any reason death and calamity will reach the mother of the lord ofthe sword. And ifin 
the same way, the sword separates from the hilt it indicates that the owner of the sword 
will die.’ 

Brhat Samhita, chapter L, verses 9-10, p. 426: 

*If the sword sounds by itself, it forebodes the owner's death; if it does not come out 
even when pulled out, defeat; if it comes out automatically, war; and if it glows, the result 
would be victory.’ 

‘Tf it is cut at the bottom the owner will die and if at the tip, his mother’ (v. 18, p. 427). 

63 See Brhat Samhita, chapter L, pp. 428-30. °* NU, f. 340v. 
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Kashifi's treatise.°° Nevertheless, unlike the contemporary Indic 
Dhanurveda (Science of the Bow) texts which emphasise the superiority 
of the bow over other weapons, both Kashifi and Adil Shah emphasise the 
pre-eminence of the sword above all other weapons; Adil Shah describes 
the sword as ‘the noblest, the azimuth, the best of all weapons’, whilst 
Kashifi describes how the Prophet exalted it above all other weapons.°° 
Both authors connect the sword to the olfactory characteristics of flowers 
and herbs: according to Adil Shah, a good sword should smell like the 
lotus flower, the Argand®’ flower or the Kanir flower,?? whilst Kashifi 
defines the sword as being of the lineage (nisbat) ‘of flowers and odorifer- 
ous herbs (rihàn) because in every land it blossoms in the scent-garden of 
the arena’.°’ Finally, both authors highlight the importance of bodily 
cleanliness when using the sword. Kashifi’s eight rules of adab for using 
the sword begin with the stricture that one must be in the 'state of ritual 
cleanliness (taharat)’ before touching the sword, whilst Adil Shah stresses 
that if one is ‘in the state of ritual impurity (junub’°)’, or has just got up 
after sleeping or eating, the sword should not be taken out of the 
scabbard. 

Like contemporary Sanskrit texts on weaponry such as the fifteenth- 
century Dhanurveda in the Brhat Sarigadhara Paddhati or the seven- 
teenth-century Dhanurveda Samhita of Vasistha, the section of the 
Nujiim chapter concerning archery is highly practical in its focus on the 
necessary skills required of an archer. "^ Adil Shah describes the various 
names and forms of different bows’ and follows this with advice on 


95 ENS, pp. 351-2: ‘If one asks what meaning do the letters of the sword (tigh) have? Say “t” 
is the desire of martyrdom, meaning whoever takes the tool of the sword in his hand must 
always have the desire to drink the sherbet of martyrdom which is an extremely high 
degree of witnessing; “i” is to be unity of heart (yekdil) and purpose (yekjihat) because 
whoever is unsteady in his own work is not worthy of the tool, rather he is the object to be 
struck with the sword; “gh” means he should not cultivate negligence (ghaflat) and he 
should be alert and aware of the customs/obligations of war. 

96 ENS, p.350. °” Akund, Calotropis gigantean. 

68 Fragrant oleander or rose-bay, Nerium odorum. °° FNS, p. 351. 

7° Junub means to be ‘under the obligation of performing a total ablution (by reason of 

sexual intercourse, etc.),’ DU, p. 391. 

Elgood, Arms, p. 206. 

Compare Purnima Ray (ed.), Vasistha’s Dhanurveda Samhita (Delhi: J. P. Publishing 

House, 1991) and B. Chakravarti (ed.), Dhanurveda from the Brhat Sarngadhara Paddhati 

(commissioned by ATARN, 2001), available online at www.atarn.org/india/dhanurve 

da eng.htm (accessed 11 November 2007). The similarity between these texts and Adil 

Shah's section is not so much in the details, but in a shared understanding of the topics of 

information that should be included. See also the remarks in O’Hanlon ‘Military Sports’, 

502-4. 

These include: a mythical bow, the Kamdiv, attributed to the Mahabharata hero Arjuna; 

the Tirambak made of bamboo; the Pinàka made of wood; the Sharank made of bone; and 

the Kaman Turki, ‘the best kind of darna [terrifying] bow’. NU, f. 341r. 
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aiming the bow,“ gripping the bow and the arrow,” the various stances 
and ways of flexing the bow, ? the different fingers used by Indians and 
Persians when nocking the arrow on the bowstring,” as well as describing 
the necessary preparations for the bow and arrows, listing auspicious 
months in which a beginner should commence training and describing 
the chakram of a bow. Unlike the earlier section on the sword, which 
focused more on care and possession of a sword, this section clearly 
focuses on techniques for using the bow. 

Moreover, Adil Shah's discussion of archery echoes the emphasis seen 
in the ideal ofjavanmardi and by courtly ethics more broadly, on practice — 
riyazat — and habituation as a key tool for the twin concerns of bodily 
discipline and character development. Although both the Sanskrit texts 
emphasise the importance of hard practice for an archer,’® neither puts 
quite the same emphasis on practice and exercise as the Nujiim. Adil Shah 
first recommends daily exercise of repeated drawing and relaxing (qulab 
zedan) of the chain of the lezim or kabada, a practice bow with an iron 
chain rather than a bowstring, used to increase upper body strength. ^? 


74 <, The archer, whilst using the bow, should try and hide himself behind it and should 
not move his chest up and down [i.e. should hold his breath]. The armpit should not be 
open more than half...’ Elgood, Arms, p. 208. The emphasis on breath control whilst 
aiming, suggests a reference to the Pranayama yoga exercises recommended by the 
Sanskrit treatises to help succees in archery: 

*... At the time of drawing the bow, life-giving breath also should be inhaled carefully. 
Breath should be conserved by closing the eyes and nose, and the breath should be 
released with the sound “hum”. An archer who desires success in his art should practise 
such breathing exercises.’ Dhanurveda, verse 1832-3. 

‘With regard to holding the grip firmly and the thumb-stall (shast) gently, Indians explain 
it with an example, saying that the grip should be held in such a way as if an enemy has 
been caught after a long time and is in your hand and there is the risk that he might try to 
escape so that one grips even more firmly. The thumb stall hold [on the bow string] 
should be like holding a very close friend who has started scuffling and is drawn gently 
and politely towards one so that he will not be hurt by the action.’ Elgood, Arms, pp. 
208-9. 

Of the five stances described in the Nujüm, only two, sam-padam and vaishak [sic, 
visakha], are mentioned by Vasistha and only visakha is mentioned by Sarngadhara. 
One ofthe other stances Adil Shah describes, hindal, is also given its Persian name, chahar 
zarb. NU, f. 342r. 

‘When the people of Hind put the notch in the arrow on the bow string, they take the 
notch with three fingers which are the fore-finger, the middle finger and the fourth finger, 
unlike the people of ‘Ajam who, it is commonly known, take the notch with the thumb 
and the forefinger and the little finger with the help of the middle finger. And when the 
thumb is used as a support in putting the notch on the string in the ‘Ajami way, they call it 
shast (a hook/thumb stall). NU, f. 342r. 

Dhanurveda, verse 1812-3: ‘... Undergoing hard labour, an archer realises the art and 
techniques of different types of warfare, and through it he achieves victory. Hence, an 
archer should always practise shooting in front of his teacher.’ 

Majumdar, Physical Culture, pp. 19-20: ‘a lezim is a stiff bow of bamboo, bent by a strong 
iron chain to which a number of small round plates of the same metal are affixed for the 
purpose of increasing the weight and making a jingling sound’. 
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Following this, one should exercise with a khardu, an instrument ‘much 
favoured by athletes (ahl-1 varzish)’. This, Adil Shah explains, is a small 
wooden bow which hangs from the ceiling by a chain and from the bottom 
corner of which is suspended a tray full of heavy weights. By pulling the 
wooden bowstring to raise the tray while maintaining his grip firmly on 
the bow, the athlete greatly increases the strength of his arms and upper 
body. The khardu, Adil Shah stipulates, should be used daily to exercise 
both the left and right hands and the weights in the tray should be 
progressively increased: ‘day by day, he should labour at this and day 
by day, he will make progress’.°° The importance Adil Shah attributed to 
the use of this instrument, indicated by this complicated description of its 
construction and use, is reinforced by the inclusion of an illustration of 
the khardu (Figure 6.2). Moreover, unlike the other illustrations in this 
chapter, which show the objects on an abstract background, this picture 
shows a man exercising with the instrument, which underlines the sig- 
nificance attached to practice.’ 

In these descriptions of weaponry, Ali Adil Shah does not make explicit 
reference to the ethical ideal of javanmardi. However, as demonstrated in 
Chapter 5, the idea of the body’s capacity for self-perfection through the 
acquisition of skills, and the simultaneous work that such a process effects 
on the soul, underpins the logic of the Nujüm. Moreover, the considerable 
interest of the Bijapuri court in all aspects of military arts and physical 
exercise, evidenced by both the chapter on swords and the other chapter 
titles of the fihrist, as well as the technological innovations in forts and 
cannons that accompanied the ‘military revolution in the Deccan’, sug- 
gest that the practice of such martial arts in Bijapur would have been 
a fruitful site for the elaboration of an ethical ideal which invested regular 
bodily or physical exercise with a transformative agency over the character 
of the individual.?? 

Another contemporary source which underscores courtly interest in 
physical exercise is a series of ten paintings and some scraps of text in 
Dakani, known as the Nihangnamah or treatise on swords.^? Each picture 
shows an older bearded man and a beardless youth demonstrating 
a particular pose of sword play with a variety of swords and daggers, 


5? Elgood, Arms, p. 208. 

8l Elgood, Arms, p. 208. The only other figure demonstrating the use of a weapon is 
a Portuguese soldier firing a gun. 

82 Richard Eaton and Phillip B. Wagoner, Power, Memory, Architecture: Contested Sites on 
India’s Deccan Plateau, 1300-1600 (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2014), pp. 
241-79. 

ga Anonymous, Nihangnāmah, No. 141228-141231, Indian Miniature Paintings Section, 
National Museum of India, Delhi. Pictures purchased from Mr M. Ashraf, Hyderabad 
(1958?). The mounts give an attribution to both Bijapur and Ahmadnagar c. 1625. 
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Figure 6.2 "The Khardu', Nujim al-‘Uliim, © The Trustees of the 
Chester Beatty Library, Dublin, CBL In. 02, f. 341v. 


whilst the textual fragments list a series of postures, tricks and moves of 
various martial arts by name without further details, thus: 


... branded with a torch, the kick of contempt, the loin cloth on the ground, the loin 
cloth crushed under two feet, the sword in the hand .. .?* 


or 


... the wrestler: a blow with one hand, a blow with both hands, a blow to the 
breast, a royal blow, an upper blow, a concealed blow . . ^? 


84 Nihangnümah, 58.32/10. °° Nihangndémah, 141229, 58.32/2. 
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Both the fragmentary nature of the text and the technical language used 
make it difficult to interpret. It may have formed part of a training 
manual for various martial skills, with the text intended to describe 
a sample of a chain of moves and counter moves in a match, illustrated 
by the corresponding picture. The fact that this text was illustrated 
suggests at least a wealthy patron, if not a courtly provenance for the 
manuscript. The presence of the beardless youth and the older bearded 
man in the pictures may suggest a visual representation of a javanmardi 
organisation, given the stress placed on pedagogy and the underlying 
concern with the virilisation of youth within the javanmardi ethic. This 
manual may have been intended for use in a javanmardi association or 
gymnasium, or as aids for further practice alone, concurring with the 
underlying impetus of the javanmardi ethic towards self-discipline and 
self-control. 


Wrestling and Javanmardi 


Another martial skill which was highly valued in contemporary courtly 
life was wrestling. Many scholars have attested to the antiquity of the art 
of wrestling in India, pointing to references to wrestlers in the epics;°’ The 
Laws of Manu; and the association of Hanuman with wrestling. ^? 
Nevertheless, as Alter points out, wrestling has rarely been studied in 
scholarly accounts of medieval military history."? When it is mentioned, 
Alter argues, it is regarded as much less important than swordsmanship, 
archery, equestrian skill and other high arts of military combat. 

The oldest extant text with a sustained discussion of wrestling appears 
to be the twelfth-century encyclopaedic Manasollasa, which dedicates 800 
verses to a ‘practical and philosophical account of wrestling (mallavinoda) 
as a science, an art and way of life’.°° Recent research on this text and its 
later circulation suggests its popularity at the Vijayanagara court at least, 
if not in the wider Deccan region.” The only other extant text on 
wrestling is known as the Mallapurana, an account of the origin of the 
Jysethimalla Brahmins, a caste of professional wrestlers who fought with 
a five-spiked weapon (vajra) on their fingers, in a style known as 
Vajramusti. Dating from between the fourteenth and seventeenth 


86 A modern version of this is Majumdar’s Physical Culture, where a photo of a particular 
pose is accompanied by a description of a sample of chains of moves and countermoves. 

87 Wrestling is particularly frequent in the Mahabharata, which includes wrestling duels 
between Krishna and Jambuvant; Bheem and Keechak; Krishna and wrestlers sent by 
Kans; Balaram and wrestlers sent by Kans. 

88 Alter, The Wrestler’s Body, pp. 198-293; Philip Lutgendorf, Hanuman’s Tale: Messages of 
a Divine Monkey (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007). 

8° Alter, Body, p. 16. °° Alter, Body, p. 15. °! Oral discussion with Daud Ali. 
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centuries, this text categorises and classifies types of wrestlers; the pre- 
requisite physical characteristics for wrestling; the types of exercise and 
techniques of wrestling; as well as the preparation of the wrestling pit.°* 
Although the Jyesthimallas trace their origin to Gujarat, they appear to 
have been a mobile community who migrated south to Maharashta, 
Mysore and Hyderabad: epigraphic evidence attests to their presence in 
present-day southern Karnataka from 1131, and literary sources describe 
Jyesthimallas fighting in Chalukyan armies.?? The Portuguese mercenary 
at Vijayanagar Fernao Nuniz mentions the ferocity of the ‘Jethi’ wrestlers 
who fought with a wheel-like instrument to injure their opponents.”* 
While patronage for the Jyesthimallas declined in Gujarat after the seven- 
teenth century, it remained strong in Hyderabad.” This patronage may 
be reflected in a picture attributed to the eighteenth-century eastern 
Deccan, showing some wrestlers surrounded by exercising equipment, 
including clubs, daggers, a kabada, a wrestler’s pole and swords.?? 
Although none wears the vajra, all the wrestlers wear rings on their fingers 
and two appear to have the traditional Brahmanical lock of hair. The 
devotional niche at the top of the picture also contains a be-ringed hand, 
rather than the more customary image of Hanuman. 

It seems likely that most of the courts of the medieval period would have 
employed a range of wrestlers trained in different wrestling styles. Akbar is 
said to have pitched wrestlers from Gujarat (probably Jyesthimallas) against 
those from Persia and Turan, and Christavo de Fijurido mentions that 
Portuguese wrestlers frequently wrestled with the court wrestlers at 
Vijayanagar.? Shirazi's description of Yusuf Adil Shah's prowess at wrest- 
ling, discussed below, hinges on the superiority of the Khurasani style of 
wrestling over the one known in Bidar and the one used by the opposing 
Delhi champion.?* This rivalry over styles was partly motivated by a tussle for 
patronage, but the wrestlers’ awareness and familiarity of each others’ tradi- 
tions meant the courts acted as sites of development and dissemination of 
styles, moves and techniques for all the various wrestling traditions.?? 


9? See B. J. Sandeswara and R. N. Mehta (eds.), Mallapurana: A Rare Sanskrit Text on 
Indian Wrestling Especially as Practiced by the Tyesthimallas (Baroda: Oriental Insititute, 
1964); Veena Das, ‘A Sociological Approach to the Caste Puranas: A Case Study’, 
Sociological Bulletin, 17(2) (1968), 141. 

°3 Sandeswara and Mehta (eds.), Mallapurana, p. 23. 

°4 Majumdar, Physical Culture, Introduction. 

95 Sandeswara and Mehta (eds.), Mallapurana, p. 24. 

96 See Wrestlers, V&A Museum, museum number IS. 184-1950. 

?7 AA, p. 263. De Fijurido cited in Majumdar, Physical Culture, Introduction. 

°8 See below, p. 297-8. 

°° Alter, Body, p. 2, argues that modern Indian wrestling is a synthesis of the Indian and 
Persian traditions, ‘which are technically identical, but the culture of Muslim wrestling is 
formally different from Hindu wrestling’. Certainly the shared vocabulary (the use of the 
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In pre-Islamic Iran, wrestling rather than skill in weaponry was the test 
of superior strength, and the epics are full of legendary wrestling matches 
between heroes, paramount among whom was Rustom, and sometimes 
even between men and dangerous beasts, like lions or elephants. Early in 
the Islamic period, the figure of Rustom became fused with that of Ali, 
whom tradition still recognises as the founder of the guild of wrestlers, the 
true master of the wrestling pit and the founder of the path of futuvat.'°° 
Whilst there were a variety of physical activities practised in the zur- 
khanah of the futuvat associations, one of the pre-eminent models of 
javanmardi was the wrestler (kushti-gir), based firstly on the sharp contrast 
between the physical force of his occupation and the self-control required 
by the javanmardi ethic, and secondly on the comparison between the 
rigorous and continuous discipline to which a wrestler was expected to 
submit his body and a javanmard was expected to apply to his character. 
Kashifi describes wrestling as a metaphor for each individual’s battle 
against the carnal soul (nafs): 


[wrestling is] that which a man does in altering his character (akA/aq) and the truth 
of this word is this that a struggle will [always] happen between praiseworthy 
qualities and a reprehensible character (...) [and] through the power of discip- 
lined exercise (riyázat) bad natures will be subdued.?! 


In the Persian Cosmopolis, a wrestler became what MacIntyre calls 
a ‘character’. In MacIntyre's definition, certain social roles specific to 
particular cultures, 


... furnish recognisable characters, and the ability to recognise them is socially 
crucial because a knowledge of the character provides an interpretation of the 
actions of those individuals who have assumed the character. It does so precisely 
because those individuals have used the very same knowledge to guide and to 
structure their behaviour. '?? 


These ‘characters’ can become ethical ideals because they give moral and 
metaphysical ideas an embodied existence in the social world. In the 


word pahlvan for all wrestlers and talim khanah (rather than akada) in Maharashtra) and 
exercise techniques (for example the ubiquity of ‘Indian clubs’ in Iranian zurkhanah) 
seem to point to a convergence in traditions. 

The word used in the epics for hero, pahlvan, became synonymous with the more precise 
word kushti-gir (literally belt-seizer) for wrestlers. Loewen, *'Javanmardr. 

Kashifi, FNS, pp. 307-8. 

Alasdair MacIntyre, After Virtue: A Study in Moral Theory (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1984), p. 27. Barthes makes a similar point when he argues that the 
highly dramatised displays in the wrestling arena are a result of the wrestlers assuming 
certain character roles immediately recognisable to both the spectators and to their 
adversaries. Roland Barthes, “The World of Wrestling’ in Mythologies, trans., Annette 
Lavers (New York: Hill and Wang, 1984), available online at http://www.chass.utor 
onto.ca/-ikalmar/illustex/Barthes-wrestling.htm (accessed 1 September 2007). 
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Persian Cosmopolis, the ideas and institutions of javanmardi had imbued the 
character of the wrestler with certain immediately recognisable traits and 
functions, relating to his behaviour both inside the arena (maraka) and 
outside it. Thus, when an individual with certain traits makes an appearance 
in a text, the educated reader is expected to immediately understand that he 
is a wrestler, even before the author confirms the fact. Moreover, having 
identified a certain figure as a wrestler, the reader would then assume the 
possession of a particular and recognisable set of qualities, visible in his 
physical and moral characteristics, and lived out in his life, inside and outside 
the arena. The wrestler thus becomes a sign for a particular way of living 
one's life: a shorthand for the ethical ideal ofjavammardi. Indeed, drawing on 
recent arguments made by Hallisey concerning the existence of ‘nameless 
ethics’, it may be that the sign itself can become so well known that there is no 
longer any need of overtly naming the ethic for which it stands. ?? 


A Courtly Wrestler: Yusuf Adil Shah 


An analysis of the account of the rise to prominence of Yusuf Adil Shah, as 
recounted by the chronicler Shirazi, illustrates some of the qualities inher- 
ent in the ‘character’ of the wrestler.'°* In brief, Shirazi's story is as follows: 
Yusuf, a young Turkic noble, is exiled by a rebellion in Saveh, Iran, and 
advised in a dream to seek his fortune in the Deccan. Yusuf gets a passage 
on a slave ship, arrives at the Bahmani court and is given a position in the 
kitchen, where he establishes a zur-khanah, instructs his fellow cooks and 
entertains the townspeople. A champion wrestler from Delhi comes to 
town and vanquishes the court wrestlers, thereby tarnishing the sultan's 
reputation. Yusuf salvages the sultan's honour by fighting and beating the 
champion, and is rewarded with promotion, eventually becoming a leading 
member of the Bahmani elite, and subsequently the founder of the Bijapur 
sultanate. In the following paragraphs I want to extricate some of the 
lineaments of the ‘character’ of the wrestler and consider how the ethical 
ideal of javanmard1 is illuminated by Shirazi's tale. 


103 Charles Hallisey, ‘Relevance’ and Moral Action in Theravada Buddhism, paper delivered 
at the conference ‘Genealogies of Virtues: Ethical Practice in South Asia’, University of 
British Columbia, 6-8 September 2007. 

104 TM(BL), ff. 17-20b. Shirazi recounts that he heard this story, whilst still a merchant, 
from a 90-year-old watchman at the Adil Shahi necropolis, who had once been a servant 
of Yusuf Adil Shah but had now retired to dedicate his life to Vali Nimati — possibly 
a reference to the founder of the Nimatullah silsilah, or one of his descendants who was 
buried at Gogi. Given the arguments above about possible Nimatullahi support for 
Ahmad Bahmani's founding of the Bidar talim, it is interesting to see that Shirazi's 
characterisation of Yusuf Adil Shah as a wrestler is attributed to devotee of the same 
silsilah. 
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One of the key aspects of the wrestler was the perfection of his physical 
appearance. Persian chronicles frequently described how spectators at 
a wrestling match would be bewitched by the wrestler's beauty.!?? 
Writers of futuvat treatises like Amuli saw physical perfection as a sign 
of the true fatan. ‘°° This drew from wider understandings of the equiva- 
lence between beauty of external form and internal perfection of char- 
acter, based on theories ofthe continuum between the microcosm and the 
macrocosm.'°’ The poem Gul-i Kushti (The Rose of Wrestling) by the 
Safavid poet Mir Abd al-Ali ‘mingles mysticism, love and wrestling in 
a long panegyric on a young wrester whose body and movements become 
a reflection of the beauty and character of the beloved’.'°* The first hint 
that Yusuf might be a wrestler comes whilst he is searching for a ship 
going to India. Some Turkish and Ethiopian slaves who had been pur- 
chased by a merchant in the pay of the Bahmani emperor notice Yusuf 
wandering around the port. Struck by his appearance: ‘youthful, sweet- 
faced, strong-bodied, with the disposition of a Turk’, and his ‘special 
qualities’, they decide to petition their master, Khvajah Zain al-Abdain, to 
include him amongst them, and having seen Yusuf, the merchant 
agrees.'?? The hidden meaning of Yusuf’s beauty is confirmed when 
Shirazi describes how Yusuf passes the sea voyage wrestling with the 
slaves: at once a contemporary reader would understand, he is 
a ‘wrestler’. 

Yusuf’s job as a cook in the kitchens of the Bahmani court is a lowly 
one, but when he tires of it and returns to Iran, he has another dream in 
which he is reproached for impatience and urged to return to his humble 
occupation in the Deccan ‘because his lamp will be lighted in that 
place’.''® This he does, subsuming his longing for a military profession 
(sipahgari) by establishing a gymnasium and instructing the cooks in 
archery, spear throwing, swordplay and wrestling. !! The implication 
here is the importance of mundane work to character development, 
which had become a crucial part of the javanmardi ideal under the 
influence of the Naqshbandi Sufi silsilah as described above. 

Having established the gymnasium and collected fifty students from 
among his fellow cooks, Yusuf then presents them all with leather 
breeches, underwear and knee bands. With the mention of leather 
breeches, a discerning reader would know that Yusuf has conducted an 
initiation ritual, which was one of the central features of the javanmardi 


105 I oewen, *"Javanmardr, chapter 4. 106 Amuli in Sarraf, Rasa 'il. 

107 On inner/outer beauty in poetry see Julie Scott Meisami, Medieval Persian Court Poetry 
(New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1987), pp. 77-130. 

108 Loewen, ‘Javanmard?’, 294. 1°? TM(BL),f. 18v. !? TM(BL), f. 18v. 

111 TM(BL,, f. 18v. 
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organisations. '? Since the thirteenth century, futuvat organisations had 
ritualised and fetishised the presentation and the wearing of the trousers 
(zir-jamah) as a symbol of javanmardi. Similarly, the distinguishing item 
ofa wrestler was his leather breeches (tunban), which were presented at an 
initiation ceremony and made the subject of precise regulations for don- 
ning, removing and storing them.''* Like the zir-jamah, the breeches 
symbolised the prerequisite of futuvat: the chastity of morals of the 
javanmard and the rupture with the inferior regions of man.''* Binding 
the loins and waist have long been associated with chastity, virility and 
readiness in a warrior; the loins were both the locus of male procreative 
power and the site of constant strict control through the medium of 
taharat, the precondition for character refinement.! ^ Accordingly, in 
Kashifi's enumeration of the rules for the wearing of the leather breeches, 
concern is shown for the wrestler's bodily and ritual purity whilst wearing 
them as well as for his modesty and chastity at the vulnerable moment of 
undress.''° Shirazi's description of Yusuf and his students preparing for 
the match against the Delhi wrestler dwells at length on the details of the 
rituals followed by the heroes when putting on their breeches, reflecting 
their central importance in the javanmardi ideal." 

'The pedagogical drive of the javanmardi ethic and the role of the 
teacher within javammardi organisations are clearly highlighted in 
Shirazi's description of Yusuf's zur-khanah. Rather than subsuming his 
boredom at his mundane employment in a self-centred attempt to refine 
his own body and soul, Yusuf teaches his fellow cooks according to the 
Khurasani style. Every morning he submits them to rigorous exercise, 
including the use of the kabada, millstone and various wrestling moves, 
under his own guidance. '? 

The anxiety surrounding the role of the teacher penetrated to the core 
of the javanmardi ideal and reflected wider concerns about education in 
akhlaqi literature. In his section on the futuvat of wrestlers, Kashifi iden- 
tifies twelve rules for the teacher. Recalling the importance of ritual and 
bodily cleanliness as a prerequisite for character refinement, the first two 
rules concern the ritual purity and bodily health of the teacher, and the 
importance of teaching those rules to the student. The next five rules 
concern his character traits, which again reflect the stock characteristics 


112 The inclusion of undershorts in the initiation ceremony of the Sikh khalsa panth suggests 
a remarkable continuity in the elements of this initiation ritual. 

5 Futuvat texts are unanimous in considering the zir-jamah (trousers fastened by a belt) as 
distinctive a feature of the javanmard as the cloak (khirga) was of the Sufi. See Corbin, 
‘Introduction’, in Sarraf, Rasa ‘il. 

114 Corbin ‘Introduction’, in Sarraf, Rasa i. 11° O’Hanlon, ‘Manliness’, 64. 

116 ENS, p. 310. I" TM(BL,f 19r. !'? TM(BL), ff. 18v-r. 
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associated with javanmardi: a teacher should be generous and kind, not 
covetous, hypocritical or desirous of evil for his students. The importance 
of pedagogy not only as a technique for propagating javanmardi, but also 
as a way of behaving, which itself should be constantly subjected to 
refinement, is reflected in the next set of rules. A teacher should be gentle 
in correcting a student if he makes mistakes in wrestling, discreet when 
advising a student who is fighting in the arena, and punctilious in the 
remembrance of his own teachers. Finally, his own knowledge is stressed: 
he should be up to date in the science of wrestling, which Kashifi specifies 
means possessing knowledge of 1,080 moves and counter moves. 
Moreover, a perfect teacher should also be skilled in medicine, astrology, 
geomancy, magic and physiognomy. ° 

Royal patronage for wrestlers was widespread throughout the Persian 
Cosmopolis, as discussed above.'*° Not only were wrestlers a pleasing 
form of entertainment: Kashifi claims that by merging strength with 
perfect knowledge and justice, a wrestler represented not only the sultan, 
but the whole body politic in his own body: 


... force (quvvat) without knowledge (danish) is like an emperor without justice 
and knowledge without force is like a just emperor without an army but when 
knowledge and force are in harmony, together they bring affairs to their desired 
end. ?! 


'The connections between the wrestler, the sultan and the state are also 
clearly evident in Shirazi's story. The arrival at Bidar of a wrestler from 
Delhi who had vanquished all the wrestlers of every town of Hindustan 
and Gujarat is clearly an explicit challenge to the Bahmani sultanate. The 
rapid defeat of the Bidar court wrestlers brought disgrace to the Bahmani 
sultan. In this context, Yusuf's desire to be given a chance to wrestle was 
of fundamental importance to the sultan and his sultanate, yet, aware that 
his defeat would worsen the situation, Yusuf pleaded for permission to 
challenge the Delhi champion, framing his request in terms of his current 
lowly social position: 


If I fall, it will become known that Yusuf the friend of the kitchen fell, and if 
I throw him it will expel the vexation from the heart ofthe Padshah and I will be set 
free from my adversities. ^? 


The overt awareness in this speech of the rewards that would meet his 
success in the wrestling match remind us that despite all efforts by the 
futuvat writers to spiritualise javanmardi, it remained a concrete route to 
social mobility in a court society, where heroic deeds were liberally 


119 ENS, pp. 308-10. 17° See AA, p. 263; ENS, p. 306. 1?! ENS, p. 308. 
12? TM(BL), f. 18r. 
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rewarded by the gifts of gold, jewels, horses and the award of an office and 
rank. Indeed, following the match Yusuf is presented with lavish gifts not 
only by the sultan but also by his ministers and nobles, the latter solely 
motivated, in Shirazi's account at least, by their concern to please the 
sultan: 


'The nobles and ministers, out of consideration to the heart of the sultan, each one 
according to their circumstances, presented him with horses, and clothes and 
silken cloth and gold coins and weapons and so on, so that in that same gathering 
his status grew equal to the nobles and viziers. His desire of service to the presence 
was declared and a mace studded with jewels was presented to him so that he 
would always stand ready for service. ^? 


However, Yusuf's most valuable reward for defeating the Delhi wrestler is 
an immediate promotion from cook to kotval (police-magistrate). Jealous 
rivals at the Bidar court soon insisted that Yusuf's competency for his new 
post be put to the test by an expedition against highway robbers in 
Telingana. Success in this expedition was followed by a meteoric rise 
through the ranks of the Bahmani court to become governor of Bijapur 
and eventually the founder of an independent sultanate.'** 

The connection between Yusuf's final triumph as sultan of Bijapur and 
his early career as a wrestler is also significant. Rulers frequently engaged 
in wrestling: feats of prodigious strength are attributed to Akbar who, 
aged two, wrestled and threw an older prince onto his back.'^? A Marathi 
history from the seventeenth century describes how the founder of the 
Bahmani sultanate, Ala al-Din Hasan Bahman, was educated in a talim, 
whilst Firishta recounts that prince Mujahid Bahmani challenged his 
father’s spice-bearer to a wrestling match.'*° Portuguese writers attest 
to the daily wrestling practice of Krishnaraya of Vijayanagar.'*’ In the 
Deccan, kings, and as we saw in Chapter 3, merchants, often had the 
suffix *wrestler' added to their names. Even today, success in the wrestling 
arena can lead to a political career, as the case of the former chief minister 
of Uttar Pradesh Mulayam Singh Yadav attests. ^? 


123 TM(BL), ff. 20v-r. |. '?* TM(E) ff. 31-4. 

12? H. Beveridge (trans. and ed.), The Akbarnama of Abul Fazl (Calcutta: The Asiatic 
Society, 2000), vol. I, pp. 455-6. 

126 Sumit Guha, ‘Hemadri’s Legatees: The Southern Brahmans as Hereditary Bureaucrats 

c. 1300-1800’, paper presented at workshop, ‘Munshis, pandits and record-keepers: 

scribal communities and historical change in India, c. 1500-1800’, Oxford, 13- 

14 Tune 2008; RMP, vol. II, p. 329. 

Majumdar, Physical Culture, Introduction. 

128 Sutapa Mukherjee, ‘Kushti Evolved Here, It Flows in our Blood’, Outlook India, online 
edition, 22 May 2000 (accessed 17 September 2008). 
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The climax of Shirazi’s narrative is the wrestling match between Yusuf 
and the Delhi champion. ^? As a literary device, the account of the match 
encompasses and reiterates the characteristics of the wrestler in the terms 
of a struggle between good and evil, a true and a false javanmard, with 
Yusuf’s superiority to the Delhi wrestler demonstrated at every turn. 
Firstly, this is seen in the preparations for the match; whilst the Delhi 
wrestler struts around arrogantly boasting of his prowess, Yusuf and his 
students arrive, salute the king, rub their bodies with powder, dress 
according to the ritual stipulations and prostrate themselves before 
Mecca. Secondly, his superiority as a teacher is demonstrated: the sight 
of Yusuf and his students doing their limbering-up exercises in the pre- 
viously unseen Khurasani style fascinates the audience, draws fulsome 
praise from the sultan and terrifies the Delhi wrestler to such an extent 
that his arms are left ‘dangling with fear. ^? Thirdly Yusuf's superiority is 
demonstrated in the matter of the challenge: faced with Yusuf's chal- 
lenge, the arrogant Delhi wrestler makes an excuse of tiredness and tells 
Yusuf to fight one of his students instead. Rejecting a challenge was both 
unmanly and a breach of adab (proper conduct), and the Delhi wrestler 
does it not once, but twice.'^! Yusuf then humiliates him with a direct 
attack on his knowledge of adab and pretensions to be a true javanmard, 
saying: 


Following the order of the sultan is the conduct (adab) of a Turk, [and] according 

to the desire of the sultan it is now necessary to wrestle, so exert yourself in this 
+ 132 

affair. 


O’Hanlon has suggested that in the Mughal North India, manliness was 
partly constructed in opposition to the perceived effeminacy of both the 
Deccan courts and the nobles from Transoxania.! ^? Yusuf's provocative 
rebuke to the Delhi wrestler, which implies that the wrestler's refusal to 
fight must be attributed to the Delhi wrestlers unmanly race, and 
Shirazi's repeated attribution of Yusuf's supremacy over the Delhi wres- 
tler to the superiority of the Khurasani custom of wrestling, both suggest 


129 'TM(BL), ff. 19r-20r. 

130* | [They] came out onto the arena and circled around seizing hands. The Padshah and 
the people of the gathering had never seen this custom and method [... and] kept their 
gaze fixed on them. (...) the humour of the sultan and the assembled audience became 
cheerful and amazed. The sultan declared that the (...) the ceremonies (@dab) of this 
recreation of wrestling are sweeter, [and all] were certain in their hearts that Yusuf Beg 
would be the absolute victor. When the champion witnessed this situation, he was so 
scared that his arms dangled.’ TM(BL), f. 20r. 

TM(BL), f. 20r. See Loewen, ‘Javanmardi’, 243 for another account of wrestling-match 
adab. 

132 TM(BL), f. 25r. 19? O’Hanlon, ‘Kingdom, Household, Body’, 30-1. 
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a reverse tendency of ‘othering’ the Mughals in the Deccan.'** Shirazi's 
chronicle was written in 1612 against the background of Mughal expan- 
sionism into the Deccan, so the slur on the northerner's manliness would 
also have held a politically relevant message. 

Finally, the Delhi wrestler agrees to fight, and Yusuf rapidly proves his 
superiority in the arena. Shirazi’s description of the fight includes all the 
elements that normative literature recommended in a match: Yusuf 
grabbed the back of his rival's hand and pulled it in front of him, 
a move which Kashifi describes as ‘the mother of all wrestling holds’, as 
it renders the opponent helpless.' ^? He held his forward fist and trapped 
the other hand between his two feet. He praised God in a loud voice, lifted 
the wrestler on his thighs and carried him several steps forward, then, in 
front of the throne, in a traditional sign of victory, he threw him on his 
back with such force that his rival could no longer rise. 

The above discussion demonstrates how some of the lineaments of the 
‘character’ of the medieval Persian wrestler function in the construction 
of a moral exemplar embodying the ideal of javanmardi. Bodily beauty, 
disciplined participation in mundane work, submission to the regulations 
of an organised brotherhood, thoughtful engagement in pedagogy, 
devoted service to others, humility and strict adherence to proper conduct 
or adab together form part of the character and the way of life of a true 
javanmard. In Shirazi's account, the detailed description of Yusuf's rise to 
prominence by following the ethic of a wrestler successfully presents him 
as a moral exemplar worthy of kingship. 


Critiquing the Ethical Ideal 


As discussed in Chapter 5, Rafi al-Din Shirazi was part of a close coterie 
surrounding Ali Adil Shah of Bijapur, which suggests that the ideal of 
javanmardi celebrated in his account of Yusuf Adil Shah had acquired 
a certain support at the level of the state. Such support may have dated 
back to the early Bahmani sultanate, if the traditional attribution of the 
Bidar talim to Ahmad Shah Bahmani is correct. Nevertheless, not every- 
one approved of this way of life. Shirazi's younger colleague, the historian 
Firishta, who had lived and worked in the courts ofboth Ahmadnagar and 


134 A similar intersection of race and manliness is seen in the negotiations between the 
Persian origin mansabdars in the invading Mughal army and the Persian origin nobles in 
the besieged city of Ahmadnagar in 1596. Richard M. Eaton, A Social History of the 
Deccan: Eight Indian Lives 1300—1761 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 
pp. 113-14. 

135 Ror example, FNS, pp. 311-12. 
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Bijapur, used his chronicle, Tarikh-i Firishtah, to express his opposition to 
royal sponsorship of this particular ideal. 

In an interesting anecdote, Firishta attributes the Deccani custom of 
yekung bazi, a kind of sword fighting, to the institution of gymnasiums 
(varzish-khanah) by Ahmad Nizam Shah in every street of Ahmadnagar 
‘in place of the schoolhouses which are usually found in Islamic cities’. 13° 
In his account, the sultan's passion for this sport sparked a similar craze 


among the young and old men of the city: 


...in every assembly and congress there was nothing apart from this art and tales 
of it. Sword play was the ornament of the bazaar (...) Every tongue opened in 
boasting and self-praise (...) and they made others submit to that skill. ^^ 


The result, Firishta argued, was that a culture of one-upmanship thus 
broke out among the youth who would eventually resort to the sultan to 
arbitrate their yekung battles. The craze apparently reached such propor- 
tions that two or three people were being killed in the divan-khanah 
every day. Eventually even the sultan wearied of the daily slaughter and 
refused to adjudicate any longer. Nevertheless, the withdrawal of royal 
patronage did not stem the practice, rather, in Firishta’s words: 


. this depraved heresy (bid‘at) of the Muslims of the Deccan passed from 
Ahmadnagar by means of the sultans of India and infected all the cities of the 
Deccan becoming excessively diffused and lucrative (rabih) and the victory of that 
odious practice (‘aml-i shani’) so obliterated the hearts that at present the seekers 
of knowledge, the sheikhs, lords, amirs and the khans of the realm of the Deccan 
practice yekung and they give it such status and great skill and if their sons do not 
practice yekung they do not reckon them courageous and they rebuke them. ^? 


That the practice of yekung bazi was also common at the court of 
Bijapur is confirmed by the description in the Nujiim of how to draw 
two kinds of chakram to predict the outcome of a yekung battle. Since 
these chakram could predict not only the victor, but the places that each 
fighter would be injured and with which part of the stick, they may have 
been used in conjunction with gambling - hence Firishta's description of 
yekung bazi as lucrative. ! ^? 

Firishta then continues his narrative by describing a case he himself had 
witnessed in which ‘six respectable men of noble descent’, two of whom 
were *white-beards', that is, old and wise, became embroiled in a yekung 
duel after a trivial incident in the bazaar and massacred each other within 
the space of a few minutes. In a challenge to accepted ideas of martial 
skills, courage and manliness, Firishta argued: 


136 TF(NR), vol. I, p. 101. 1°” TF(NK), vol. I, p. 101. 
138 TF(NK), vol. I, pp. 101-2. 17° NU(W), f. 67. 
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Itis abundantly clear that the Muslims of the Deccan are unrivalled in swordplay 
and yekung and no one can slight this art. One cannot oppose them with swords, 
[but] the end is that since men of the Deccan practice the exercise of swordplay on 
the ground, they are ignorant and useless at riding horses and throwing arrows 
and playing with spears and playing polo. Consequently, in war the soldiers, 
particularly if the enemy is not Deccani (...) will be inadequate. In every battle 
they are the weakest but in domestic quarrels and narrow lanes and bazaars they 
are as fierce as lions and truly manly (mardana).'*° 


He concludes by making a plea for the other sultans of the Deccan to 
follow the example of his patron, Ibrahim Adil Shah II, and that of 
Muhammad Quli Qutb Shah of Golkonda, who had both prohibited 
yekung bazi in their dominions. 

Firishta's attack on the practice of yekung bazi could be explained by 
a mere dislike of a martial practice that had resulted in excessive 
bloodshed, rather than a criticism of the javanmardi ideal that motivated 
it. However, the implicit disapproval in the statement that the gymna- 
siums had replaced schools, the imposition by parents of yekung on their 
children and the use of the term heresy (bid‘at), usually reserved for 
innovation in religion, both imply a stronger criticism than just distaste 
for bloodshed. In counterposing the real valour of the battlefield to the 
laughable valour of domestic quarrels and bazaar brawls, Firishta was 
attacking the ideal of manliness that fostered such a practice and the 
excesses produced by the adherents of that ideal. 

Moreover, this is not an isolated criticism of a single event, but 
a coherent attitude. A similar criticism is perceptible in his earlier account 
of Mujahid Bahmani, known as balwant (strong). Firishta recounts that 
while still a young prince, Mujahid was soundly punished for stealing 
from the treasury. Blaming his father's spice-bearer, a man named 
Mubarak, for his punishment, he challenged him to a wrestling match. 
Lacking moderation or self-control, Mujahid threw Mubarak so hard that 
he killed him. This short episode, as the discerning reader would instantly 
note, presages both the tyrannical reign of Mujahid Bahmani and his 
violent death, at the hands - according to one authority — of the son of 
Mubarak, which are subsequently recounted by Firishta.! *! 

As a physician who had made an in-depth study of Indian medicinal 
systems, Firishta's work reflects the concern with moderation, balance 
and equilibrium that, as was discussed in Chapter 1, informed both the 
medical and ethical thinking of his day.! ^? By criticising these examples of 
excess, Firishta may have been arguing for reforming the ideal of javan- 
mardi, or perhaps, more radically, substituting it for an ideal of daily living 
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which was not so susceptible to excesses as one which fetishised both 
youth and virility. Nevertheless, his attack on this ideal should not be seen 
as a refutation ofthe understanding that underlay the ethic of courtliness: 
the contention that physical discipline had a transformative effect on 
character. Unlike the writers of other chronicles such as the fourteenth- 
century Delhi sultanate noble Zia al-Din Barani, who clearly refuted the 
very principle that each man could transform his own character, Firishta 
clearly conceived of a universe where even external conditions such as 
climate and geography had the potential to transform the character of 
humans, as his Dastür al-atibba’ shows. Indeed, it is precisely because 
physical discipline has the potential for such a transformative effect on 
character that it must be strictly controlled, if such perversions and 
excesses were to be avoided. 

Finally, it is also interesting to note that Firishta's attack on yekung bazi 
is framed in the context of withdrawal of political sponsorship for the 
game by his own patron, Ibrahim Adil Shah II, to whom Firishta's history 
is dedicated. In the context of seventeenth-century France, Elias suggests 
that consolidation of power by a dynasty, and the subsequent attempt to 
establish a monopoly over the use of force increasingly entails ‘a pacifica- 
tion, a heightened control of warlike habits and pleasures [among the 
courtiers], which in turn forces each individual courtier to exercise stricter 
and more permanent self-control as regards aggressive impulses'.! ^ 
Thus, under Louis XIV of France, the regime became increasingly intoler- 
ant of duelling amongst nobles and severe punishments, including 
public execution, were meted out to participants.'** Duelling became 
an act of defiance against the king or other authorities, ‘a symbol of 
individual freedom as understood in the framework of the warrior tradi- 
tion, that is, the freedom to wound or kill each other if they are so 
inclined"! ^? 

Firishta's attack on yekung bazi in an official chronicle shows increas- 
ing intolerance towards the use of violence in the intrapersonal relations 
of the nobility of the Deccani courts and disgust at the perversion of an 
ideal with such transformative potential. Ibrahim Adil Shah II, who 
ascended to the throne of Bijapur after a long, factious regency under 
various ministers and his aunt Chand Bibi, is often credited with various 
measures aimed at increasing inclusivity in his court. Like Akbar, his 
more famous contemporary in North India, Ibrahim's syncretic religious 
tendencies and interest in a composite Deccani culture has frequently 
been noted but is often attributed to his personal preferences. However, if 
we consider such elements of his courtly culture as part of a deliberate 
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political strategy designed to foster concord after a period of dangerous 
factional instability, other policies such as the prohibition on yekung bazi 
acquire a deeper meaning. In the context of a wider attempt by Ibrahim to 
promote pacification of elite factions, Firishta's account may well reflect 
the beginnings of a state initiative to enforce greater self-restraint among 
the nobles in their relations with each other and simultaneously to estab- 
lish a state monopoly over violence. 


Conclusion 


In this chapter I have considered the ethical ideal of javanmardi in both its 
theoretical underpinnings and in some of the ways in which it was lived, 
negotiated and opposed in the daily experiences of the early modern 
Deccan. A constellation of virtues and an ethical ideal which tied physical 
refinement to character refinement, javanmardi was widely employed 
throughout the Persian Cosmopolis. It has been suggested that through 
the royal patronage of gymnasiums under Ahmad Bahmani and Ahmad 
Nizam Shah, javanmardi gained the status of a courtly sponsored ideal. 
Ali Adil Shah's summary of diverse traditions of knowledge relating to 
weaponry and combat in his book dedicated to revealing ‘secret medicine 
to care for the lives of his courtiers’ suggested a broader understanding of 
physical exercise as a skill with transformative power. Shirazi's account of 
the rise to fortune of Yusuf Adil Shah through his wrestling skills and 
establishment of a gymnasium demonstrated how this ethical ideal had 
both the status of a moral exemplar and a highly practical purpose for 
social mobility. Finally, Firishta's account of the excesses of yekung bazi 
demonstrated how the ethical ideal ofjavanmardi fell from royal favour as 
Ibrahim Adil Shah consolidated his position in Bijapur and sought to 
pacify factionalism among the elite. 


Concluding Remarks 


Some years ago, when I first started the research for this project, 
I attended a talk at the India International Centre in Delhi. Seated next 
to me, swatting mosquitos with an admirably accurate aim, was an elderly 
female scientist. As we waited for the talk to begin she enquired as to what 
I was doing in Delhi. My reply - researching courtly culture — elicited 
a groan of exasperation: ‘Haven’t you historians got beyond writing about 
those dreary and dusty old kings yet?’ Over the years as I have struggled to 
articulate, to myself and to others, the rationale of this project, my inter- 
locutor's withering comment has resounded in my ears. 

On the face of it, an investigation into the history of the court: an 
obsolete elite structure in a long-distant time, and of the frivolous- 
sounding pastimes: letter writing, perfume making, taking omens, con- 
juring spirits and wrestling, activities which occupied the days, the 
rivalries and the ambitions of the courtiers, seems indulgent at best, 
wilfully arcane and obscurantist at worst. And yet, as I have argued 
throughout this book, the process of acquiring, perfecting and correctly 
applying a particular set of skills and knowledge was of far greater import 
than it might initially appear. 

Observing the facility with which individuals of different backgrounds 
and cultures appear to have moved across the Persian Cosmopolis to the 
Deccan, and between the Deccani courts, a facility that belies modern 
assumptions about the fixity of political and geographical boundaries on 
the one hand, and the incompatibility of Indic and Islamicate religio- 
cultural systems on the other, a key research question emerged. How did 
these individuals find acceptance and achieve success in this Indo- 
Islamicate courtly world? In attempting to answer this question, 
Iinvestigated several skills, at first led by the serendipity of the incomplete 
historical archive, but as also became increasingly obvious, guided by the 
preoccupations shared by multiple contemporary accounts. In trying to 
understand what linked such diverse bodies of knowledge and practice to 
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each other, I gradually became aware of an underlying ethical system 
which was not aimed at inculcating a specific codified set of regulations, 
but which aimed instead at forming a particular attitude within an indi- 
vidual both towards himself, and towards society more broadly. 

In this book, I argue that part of what enabled individuals from a variety 
of backgrounds to find acceptance and success at the courts ofthe Deccan 
sultanates was an understanding of courtliness that had evolved and was 
broadly shared across the ‘Persian Cosmopolis’. This courtliness was not 
a precise set of skills or behaviours, but rather a particular disposition — 
what I call a ‘courtly disposition’ — towards certain behaviours, domains 
of knowledge and their associated practical skills that could be mobilised 
in daily life to help negotiate the faction-filled, dynamic world of 
Islamicate courts. This courtly disposition was acquired through an edu- 
cation in a wide variety of normative texts and literary genres, a core 
canon of texts that remained remarkably stable over time and space. 

At the same time, I argue, courtliness was an ethical practice: in con- 
temporary writing, particularly medical texts, the body was defined as 
easily mutable, and highly susceptible to a wide range of external influ- 
ences. Moreover, a continuum was envisaged between one's body and 
one's soul. As a result, acquiring and perfecting a set of skills through 
disciplined repetitive practice — physical practice that directly engaged the 
body - was also considered refining one's soul. Thus, these same behav- 
iours and domains of knowledge that were considered tools that enabled 
a courtier to achieve worldly success were also tools that allowed him to 
work towards the perfection of his own body and his soul. 

Alongside this shared ‘courtly disposition’, I identify two other factors 
which enabled individuals from a variety of backgrounds to move so easily 
to the Deccan: the social and economic networks that tied members of 
these court societies to individuals across the Persian Cosmopolis in 
mutually beneficial ways. Through ties of friendship and patronage, 
enacted through physically proximate practices such as ‘sitting together’, 
individuals found ways of negotiating the volatility of a courtly society 
which frequently required a reflexive response to political developments. 
Through their intimate involvement in long-distance trade, these same 
individuals preserved a sense of financial independence from the sultan 
and made themselves indispensible to the running ofthe state through the 
provision of luxury goods and manpower. Moreover, the deep involve- 
ment in trade on the part of the elite also contributed to a gradual 
‘mercantilisation’ of Deccani courtly culture at the level of rhetoric and 
metaphor. 

Moving beyond the intellectual, social and economic underpinnings of 
the contemporary court life to the specific details of how a successful 
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lifestyle could be lived, I investigated how an individual could use one of 
three broadly defined sets of skills for worldly and spiritual success. In an 
investigation into scribal skills, I argued that the ability to master the 
complex genre of insha enabled individuals to exert a transformative 
influence, both at the communal level: over societal structures, political 
events and factions, and at the individual level: over their own bodies and 
those of others. At the communal level, the careful and conscious deploy- 
ment of ‘appropriate’ language choices could help unite or fracture 
a society, whilst at the individual level, acquiring the skills of insha 
through rigorous, repetitive practice — of specific writing exercises — 
could be construed as ethical work upon one's reputation, and one's 
soul. In this chapter, I explored how the attribution of such striking 
power to the user of insha — a figure termed ‘the true munsh? — was 
informed firstly by an underlying contemporary understanding of lan- 
guage as constitutive of reality, rather than merely reflective of it, and 
secondly by an understanding of the body's engagement in the process of 
acquisition and exercise of skills. 

An investigation into esoteric sciences demonstrated the ways in which 
expertise in astrology, divination, spirit invocation and talisman making 
was understood to constitute a useful tool in negotiating daily life within 
the networks of a courtly society through the application of esoteric 
knowledge to ward off disaster, attack a rival or to enhance one's own 
position. Simultaneously, many of the specific techniques of each skill 
required the mobilisation of the body in a series of corporeal practices 
which were thought to have a disciplining and refining effect, not merely 
on the body, but also upon the spiritual capacity of the protagonist. 
Moreover, in the case of the Bijapur sultanate, the production of com- 
prehensive knowledge about the cosmos and the skills needed to manipu- 
late it became an opportunity for an explicit attempt to create 
conceptual commensurabilities between Indic and Islamicate cosmo- 
logies with the aim of promoting a shared culture in a multi-ethnic and 
religiously plural society, and to attempting to anchor potentially peripat- 
etic courtly personnel to a specific, and auspicious, geographical realm. 

Finally, through an investigation of martial skills, I argued that in the 
courts of the Deccan sultanates we can identify an ethical ideal, also 
known from elsewhere across the Persian Cosmopolis: a javanmard or 
young man trained in swordsmanship, archery or as a wrestler. The 
practical benefits of such martial skills and attendant knowledge of weap- 
ons to worldly success are obvious, particularly in a courtly society in 
which regular military duty was an expected component of courtly ser- 
vice. Less immediately obvious, perhaps, is the way in which the acquisi- 
tion of these skills could be understood to exert a transformation over the 
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individual's character. However, in the context of the contemporary 
understandings of the connections between body and soul, and the trans- 
formative character attributed to physical exercise, that have been out- 
lined throughout this book, we can see how this ethical ideal tied the 
rigorous disciplined physical training necessary to excel as a wrestler or 
swordsman to a simultaneous process of ethical refinement. 

One of the key approaches driving this research project has been the 
determination to interrogate well-known sources with a new set of ques- 
tions, and to submit new types of seemingly ahistorical or apolitical 
sources to rigorous analysis, in both cases avoiding the imposition of 
assumptions about the putative concerns and motivations of the historical 
actors under study. Instead, the aim was to take seriously the preoccupa- 
tions and internal structural logic of the sources themselves. This 
approach was not motivated by a naive assumption that historical ques- 
tions should be confined to the language and frameworks of the sources, 
nor by a belief that the past can somehow be recovered and understood in 
all its ‘authentic’ purity, untouched by the disjunctures of subsequent 
history. Rather it was born out of a conviction that our understanding of 
early modern South Asia has been hindered by modern assumptions 
about what properly constitutes both the political and the ethical. These 
assumptions have tended to obscure some of the priorities in the sources 
and have allowed our understanding of the period to remain dictated by 
the framework and rationalities of modern political institutions and the 
supposed universal and ahistorical nature of ethical systems. 

In this book I have argued that in the Persian Cosmopolis, ethical 
formation was as much a bodily, external process as a spiritual, interior 
process and was inextricably linked to the acquisition of skills which — to 
modern eyes — may appear either frivolous or mundane. Each of these 
skills, in the context of the courtly societies of the Deccan, had both 
a practical and a spiritual use, but the argument of this book has been 
that recognition of one should not overshadow the other. 

I ended the introduction with the caveat that this book is not intended 
to be a comprehensive history of the Deccan, and it should be obvious 
now that this book has left many questions unanswered. To my mind, 
perhaps the most interesting of these is the extent to which the ethical 
formation I have delineated as intrinsic to the Deccan sultanate's engage- 
ment with the Persin Cosmopolis intersected with Indic understandings 
of the body, the physical world it inhabited and ideas about ethical 
refinement; ideas that emerged out of entirely different philosophical, 
medical and religious traditions. Were there commensurabilities between 
these understandings? And if so did they enable movement between the 
courts of Vijayanagara and the Deccani sultanates? Was the malleable 
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body or the porous self the ground in which courtly service could flourish, 
regardless of the Indic or Islamicate nature of the court? Such questions 
demand further research, but they do point to a way in which scholarship 
could move beyond the persistent and reductive binary of religious iden- 
tity in explaining the actions of early modern individuals, and a new way 
to write the history of a region whose complexities have for too long been 
forced into the restrictive and simplifying lens of Hindu-Muslim 
relations. 
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